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THE  FIRST  SYLLABLE.— Baua. 

SCENE. — Sitting-room  in  an  hotel  at  Messina.  MICS  NARROWBY  and 

BERTHA  discovered. 

Ber.  If  I  understand  rightly,  the  conditions  of  the  -will  oblige  poor  Rose  to  marry 
within  six  weeks  of  her  coming  of  age. 

Miss  N.  It  is  so.  But  although  her  late  uncle  expressed  a  wish  that  her  husband 
should  be  his  ward,  Sir  Alfred  Leicester,  she  does  not  lose  her  fortune  if  she  prefers 
taking  someone  else.  The  universe  has  been  in  existence  upwards  of  five  thousand 
years,  and  yet  to-day,  in  what  is  termed  “an  age  of  civilization  and  progress,” 
woman  still  holds  the  same  lowly  and  degraded  position  that  she  occupied  in  the  days 
of  our  common  ancestress,  Eve.  That  is  the  substance  of  a  lecture  that  I  propose  to 
deliver  at  the  next  “Trampled  Treasures’  Tea  and  Tactics’  Meeting,”  after  we  get 
back  to  England. 

Enter  ROSE. 

Rose.  Good  morning,  my  dear  friends.  At  last  wa  are  alone,  all  three  of  us 
together.  I  am  sure  you  have  thought  me  very  crazy  during  the  last  few  weeks  ;  and 
you  especially,  Harriet,  are  at  a  loss  to  think  what  my  reason  was  for  asking  you  to 
give  up  the  pleasant  society  at  Mentone  to  join  me  in  this  out-of-the-way  island. 

Miss  N.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  conceive  why  you  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
your  scheme  in  some  locality  less  remote  from  civilization. 

Rose.  I  will  explain.  When  first  I  made  your  acquaintance,  when  Bertha  and  I 
were  still  girls  at  school,  we  three  entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the 
suppression  of  men.  Your  motives  for  hating  the  other  sex  you  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  communicate ;  my  own  reason  is  obvious  enough.  A  tiresome  will 
binds  me  to  marry,  whether  I  like  it  or  not,  or  else  I  should  find  myself  thrown 
penniless  upon  the  world.  The  sex  that  produces  anything  capable  of  devising  a  thing 
like  that  is  deserving  of  contempt  and  loathing.  I  used  to  think  I  would  relinquish 
the  fortune,  and  keep  my  self-respect  and  liberty. 

Miss  N.  And  let.  your  money  go  to  supply  a  vapid  male  ci-eature’s  frivolities — 
cigars,  horses,  stalls  at  the  Gaiety,  &c.  ? 

. Rose .  (Laughing.)  The  dread  of  poverty,  and  a  desire  of  outwitting  our  general 
enemy— Man — have  inspired  me  with  a  grand  idea!  Now  give  me  your  hands,  and 
swear  allegiance  to  me.  I  have  told  Mr.  Winter  my  intention,  and  he,  being  a 
lawyer,  will  arrange  everything  in  proper  legal  form,  so  that  I  can  comply  with  my 
uncle’s  injunction,  and  yet  not  be  troubled  with  a  husband. 

Ber.  But  I  do  not  understand  ! 

Rose.  Let  me  finish.  We  are  here,  away  from  everyone  who  knows  us.  We  live 
quietly,  so  that  it  is  not  known  at  present  that  I  am  very  rich.  Mr.  Winter  speaks 
Italian  like  a  native,  and  he  has  undertaken  to  get  hold  of  some  needy  inhabitant  of 
the  place,  who  will  be  bribed  to  marry  me  !  He  will  sign  a  paper  swearing  never  to 
molest  me,  or  try  to  find  out  my  name,  or  where  I  live,  or  anything,  d^ke  sum  of 
money  I  shall  give  will  be  an  enormous  fortune  for  a  Sicilian,  so  you  see  I  Bhall 
benefit - 

Miss  N.  (Sharply.)  Don’t  talk  of  benefiting  any  man ,  my  love  ! 

Rose.  Ah  !  no— horrid  wretches  !  But  wealth,  after  all,  is  a  doubtful  blessing. 
Perhaps  the  possession  of  a  large  sum  of  money  may  prove  anything  but  an 
advantage  to  my  victim  ;  is  that  a  consolation  to  you?  But  what  do  you  think  of  my 
plan  ? 

Ber.  It  is  a  capital  idea,  only  I  feel  rather  nervous  about  it. 

Miss  N.  It  is  simply  grand,  and  we  will  help  you  to  carry  it  out  with  all  the 
energy  of  our  faithful  hearts. 
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Rose.  That  is  charming  !  I  knew  I  should  meet  with  sympathy  from  you  both. 
What  a  triumph  to  think  that— 

“  We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  sisters,” 
can  frustrate  the  base  and  degrading  designs  of  the  opposite  sex  * 

J5er.  (Drily.)  The  odds  are  in  our  favour,  though.  We  are*  three  against  one  : 
and  one  m  his  grave,  too. 

Rofv.  Ah  !  I  must  not  boast  too  much.  Moreover,  we  have  a  man  leagued  with 
us  ;  that  is  very  humiliating. 

Ber.  ( Enthusiastically .)  But  Mr.  Winter  is  not  like  other  men  ! 

Miss  N.  Ah,  no  indeed  !  Still,  he  requires  keeping  in  his  proper  place.  (Aside.) 
She  thinks  a  great  deal  too  much  of  Mr.  Winter. 

Ber.  Well,  I’m  sure!  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  right  to  talk  like  that, 

when - 

Miss  N.  What !  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate - 

Ber.  I  insinuate  nothing.  I - 

Rose.  Now,  my  dears,  don’t  be  so  huffy  ! 

(The  scene  closes  as  all  three  are  talking  at  once ,  and 
squabbling.) 


SECOND  SYLLABLE.— It. 

Enter  ALFRED. 

Al.  I  suppose  it  is  all  right.  Winter  said  in  his  letter  that  he  would  meet  me  here 
when  the  ladies  were  out  of  the  way.  I  hate  this  absurd  plotting  and  masquerading; 
but  all’s  fair  in  love  and  war.  We  have  a  contest  here,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  Mars  or  Cupid  is  the  best  general  to  follow.  I  am  not  fighting  Rose  with  her 
own  weapons.  She  makes  no  secret  of  her  manoeuvre,  whereas  l"  the  should-be 
superior,  am  underhand  and  deceitful,  like  a  woman  !  I  have  half  a  mind  to  throw 
up  the  whole  business  and  go  back  to  England  without  seeing  her.  No  ;  that  would 
be  folly.  I  must  see  her,  and  talk  to  her  once  more. 

Enter  MR.  WINTER. 

Oh  !  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  !  How  are  you  ? 

Mr.  W,  Delighted  that  you  have  arrived.  Things  are  much  as  they  were  when  I 
wrote  to  you.  Miss  Vivian  is  firm  in  her  resolution  about  this  unnatural  foreign 
marriage,  and  her  ridiculous  friends  back  her  up  in  it.  There  rests  my  greatest  hone. 
They  are  so  hot  about  it,  that  their  ardour  must  wear  itself  out,  and  by  the  time  it 
comes  to  the  point,  and  the  young  lady  finds  herself  about  to  be  tied  for  life  to  a 
villanous-looking,  garlic-eating  pesc.atore  ignobile,  when  she  might  marry  you,  she 
will  be  in  a  beautifully  humbled  state  of  mind. 

Al.  You  are  very  complimentary,  but  I  am  not  conceited  enough  to  feel  at  all  sure 
that  she  will  fall  in  love  with  me— with  her  strong-minded  notions  and  contempt  for 
the  opposite  sex. 

Mr.  W.  Nonsense,  my  dear  boy  !  She  is  influenced  by  the  others— at  least,  the 
elder  lady.  As  long  as  she  has  no  suspicion  as  to  who  you  are,  she  is  bound  to  like 
you.  But,  tell  me,  for  I  do  not  quite  understand.  You  say  you  have  once  spoken 
to  her  ? 

Al.  Three  months  ago,  knowing  that  she  would  soon  come  of  age,  and  must  decide 
whether  she  would  marry  or  resign  her  fortune,  a  fancy  seized  me  that  I  should  like 
to  see  the  wife  my  late  guardian  had  designed  for  me.  I  went  down  to  her  place  in 
Kent,  and  looked  at  her  in  church  on  Sunday.  I  admired  her  very  much,  and  wished 
that  I  had  never  heard  of  her  strong-minded  notions.  I  made  no  effort,  however, 
to  make  her  acquaintance,  but  an  odd  chance  threw  her  in  my  way.  I  was  driving 
to  the  station  the*  following  morning,  and,  as  you  know,  it  is  a  long  distance,  and 
through  very  narrow,  bad  roads.  The  people  at  the  village  inn  had  given  me  a' very 
ramshackle  sort  of  vehicle,  and  before  we  were  half-way,  off  came  one  of  the  wheels. 
The  mud  was  ankle-deep,  and  I  was  contemplating  a  most  disagreeable  walk,  and  the 
prospect  of  having  to  wait  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  station,  for  it  was  certain  !  should 
miss  the  train  I  was  making  for.  In  the  midst  of  this  dilemma,  who  should  npnear 
upon  the  scene,  but  my  wayward,  strong-minded  “  Destiny,”  driving  herself  in  a 
email  pony-carriage.  My  trap  occupied  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  road  and 
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there  was  barely  room  for  Miss  Vivian  to  pass.  Seeing  what  had  happened,  the 
sweet  little  thing  behaved  in  a  most  unaffected,  natural,  and  truly  charitable 
manner.  Recognising  the  fly,  and  so  surmising  that  I  was  a  traveller — possibly  a 
commercial  one — she  offered  to  take  me  to  the  station !  Imagine  my  delight !  I 
spent  the  pleasantest  half-hour  I  have  ever  known.  Not  one  symptom  of  strong- 
mindedness  did  she  display ;  she  was  simply  an  unaffected,  charming  woman,  who 
had  acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  But  I  see  a  glimpse  of  a  white  dress  in 
the  garden,  and  such  is  the  natural  vanity  and  frivolous  disposition  of  “  the  inferior 
being,”  that  it  would  like  to  make  some  change  in  its  travel-worn  appearance  before 
meeting  the  object  of  its  fond  desires.  Will  you  come  with  me  to  my  room,  and  we 
can  settle  our  plot  a  little  more  perfectly  ?  [Exeunt  Sir  Alfred  and  Mr.  Winter. 

Enter  MISS  NARROWBY  and  BERTHA. 

Ber.  I  doubt  if  we  are  right  in  encouraging  this  scheme.  The  idea  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  prosaic  notions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Miss  N.  Don’t  you  think  so?  This  is  an  age  in  which  the  great  deity  in  all  classes 
of  society  is  £  s.  d.  A  fortune  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  at  stake.  An 
inferior  being  would  rest  content  with  the  conditions  attached  to  its  possession — 
would  accept  the  money  with  gratitude,  and  the  encumbrance  with  resignation.  A 
high-flown,  romantic  persor  would  scatter  both  the  fortune  and  its  humiliating  con¬ 
dition  to  the  winds.  Rost,  being  endowed  with  some  common  sense,  and  having 
superior  friends  and  advisers,  is  determined  not  to  lose  her  fortune,  and  to  make  the 
encumbrance  as  little  noticeable  as  possible. 

Enter  MR.  WINTER. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Winter. 

Mr.  W.  Good  morning,  ladies.  I  am  going  to  beg  to  be  excused  from  breakfasting 
with  you,  as  a  business  acquaintance  has  just  arrived,  who  expects  a  little  attention 
from  me — a  member  of  the  despised  sex,  so  I  dare  not  hope  to  be  allowed  to  present 
him  to  you. 

Miss  N.  and  Ber.  ( Much  interested.)  A  gentleman  ? 

Mr.  W.  Y  es.  But  where  is  Miss  Vivian?  I  trust  she  has  not  wandered  beyond 
the  grounds  of  the  hotel.  (Uneasily .)  English  people,  especially  ladies,  little  think 
what  a  risk  they  iucur  in  going  about  alone  in  places  like  Sicily.  There  are  con¬ 
stantly  cases  in  the  newspapers  of  travellers  losing  their  way - 

Miss  N.  Good  Heavens  !  You  alarm  me  !  I  am  so  used  to  Rosa  going  about  by 
herself  !  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Careless  wretch  that  I  have  been  !  She  came  to  my 
room,  and  asked  me  to  go  out  with  her,  and  I  refused  !  Oh,  oh  ! 

Ber.  She  knocked  at  my  door,  too,  and  I  pretended  to  be  asleep.  Oh,  selfish  brute 
that  I  am  ! 

Miss  N.  Where  can  she  be?  Let  us  alarm  the  hotel,  and  send  scouts  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  I  have  heard  of  people  being  taken  prisoners  by  brigands,  and  cut  up  into 
little  pieces,  and  sent  bit  by  bit  to  their  relations,  till  a  ransom  was  paid.  There  was 
an  English  wine  merchant,  whose  nose - 

Mr.  W.  (Looking  out  of  window.)  Do  not  alarm  yourself  ;  I  see  Miss  Vivian  in  tho 
garden,  with  all  her  features  uninjured. 

Enter  ROSE  and  SIR  ALFRED,  talking. 

Rose.  Oh,  my  dears,  is  it  not  strange?  This  gentleman  and  I  have  just  recognised 
each  other  ;  we  met  one  day  in  England.  Mr.  Winter  and  he  are  acquainted,  I  find. 
Mr.  Winter,  will  you  please  be  master  of  ceremonies,  and  present  your  friend  to  us? 
For  although  he  and  I  are  on  speaking  terms,  you  see,  oddly  enough,  we  do  not  know 
each  other's  names. 

Mr.  W.  ( Aside  to  Alfred.)  What  shall  I  call  yon? 

Al.  Hush!  I’ll  manage.  Madam,  your  kindness  in  acknowledging  any  acquaintance 

with  me  is  a  favour  I  feel  most  deeply.  Will  you  pardon  me  if,  for  the  present  I  ask 
to  keep  my  name  secret  ? 

Miss  N.  (Aside.)  What  insolent  assurance !  The  creature  must  be  a  felon  I 

Rose.  Oh,  I  beg  pardon.  Of  course,  it  doesn’t  matter.  Any  friend  of  Mr.  Winter’s 
must  be  welcome  to  us.  Please  do  not  think  me  rude  and  inquisitive. 

MissN.  (To  Bertha.)  It  is  only  natural  to  wish  to  know  how  to  address  anyone 
with  whom  one  may  have  to  come  in  contact.  J 
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Ber.  We  can  speak  of  him  as  “  The  Mystery,”  or  “  LTnconmi/*  or  simply  “  It.'* 

(Rose  and  Alfred  have  retired  to  the  hack  of  the  stage  in 
animated  conversation.  Mr.  Winter  takes  papers  from 
his  pocket,  and  appears  absorbed  in  their  contents.) 

Miss  N.  This  is  what  I  have  dreaded  !  My  friend,  my  pet  pupil  falls  away  from  all 
the  noble  resolutions  she  has  made.  This  “  thing  ”  already  proves  capable  of  destroy¬ 
ing  all  the  influence  I  thought  I  had  acquired  ! 

( Scene  closes .) 

THIRD  SCENE— Bandit 

Night. 

Enter  SIR  ALFRED  and  MR.  WINTER  at  opposite  sides.  Sir  A.  carries  a  large 
cloak  over  his  arm,  a  brigand’s  hat,  with  coloured  r  ibbons,  a  nd  a  false  beard. 

Mr.  W .  So  far,  so  good.  My  humiliated  victim  is  at  the  door,  under  the  charge-of 
our  excellent  accomplices,  Luigi  and  Beppo.  She  imagines  that  I,  in  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament  as  herself,  am  being  conducted,  blindfold,  to  treat  with  the  bandit  chief 
about  our  ransom.  What  have  you  done  with  the  others  ? 

Al.  Thanks  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  my  ruse  of  making  them  believe  they  were 
being  driven  miles  into  the  country  succeeded  admirably.  The  poor  things  are 
trembling  with  terror  in  the  carriage,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  garden  entrance, 
and  think  that  I  am  being  taken  by  the  vetturino  to  the  presence  of  the  same 
hypothetical  personage  as  yourself.  We  ought  not  to  lose  any  time.  If  you  are 
pretty  sure  of  your  part  of  the  trick,  I  think  I  may  answer  for  mine. 

(Assuming  disguise.) 

Mr.  W.  Oh,  my  dupe  is  in  a  fit  state  for  anything.  I  doubt  if  her  strong  mind  will 
ever  recover  the  shock  of  this  evening.  But  we  have  too  much  light  here  ;  a  sombre 
gloom  will  be  more  impressive.  Besides,  Miss  Narrowby  must  think  at  first  that  she 
is  in  some  robber’s  den.  [ Blows  out  candles— exit. 

Al.  Will  Rose  ever  forgive  this  ?  We  have  only  been  two  days  together,  and  yet 
I  cannot  be  wrong  in  believing  that  she  likes  me.  Will  she  loathe  and  despise  me 
when  she  finds  herself  caught  in  her  own  toils?  A  few  minutes  will  decide  now. 

( Retires  into  a  corner.) 

Enter  MR.  WINTER,  leading  MISS  NARROWBY,  blindfold. 

Miss  N.  Oh,  dear— oh,  dear  !  How  dreadful !  How  silly  of  us  to  think  of  a 
picnic  in  a  horrible  country  like  this  !  Shall  we  ever  get  back  to  the  hotel?  Oh,  are 
those  wretches  with  the  odious  smell  of  mouldy  sheepskin  near  me? 

Mr.  W.  No  ;  they  are  waiting  without,  guarding  the  entrance  But  it  would  bo 
as  well  to  speak  politely  about  them.  They  do  not  understand  English;  but  their 
chief  does,  and  we  are  in  his  presence. 

Miss  N.  Then  I  hope  he  can  speak  so  that  one  can  comprehend  him.  No  educated 
person  could  be  expected  to  understand  this  dreadful  patois ,  Signore  il  brigadiere, 
voglio - 

Mr.  W.  Hush  !  He  is  under  a  vow  not  to  speak  until  his  terms  are  complied 
with,  and  Rose  promises  to  be  his  wife.  You  must  urge  her  to  remain  firm  in  her 
resolution.  Really,  this  adventure  comes  quite  opportunely.  I  must  leave  you  now 
for  a  moment,  whilst  I  meet  the  young  ladies.  [Exit. 

Miss  N.  Oh,  when  once  I  get  out  of  this,  I  never  will  leave  the  civilized  world 
again  !  However,  if  Rose  marries  this  bandit,  she  will  be  safe  from  the  intrigues  of 
this  dangerous  stranger,  who  has  taken  her  fancy  so  absurdly. 

Al.  Aha  ! 

Miss  N.  (Starting.)  Good  heavens  !  somebody  there  !  Oh,  this  hateful  bandage  I 
I  declare,  it  is  a  mercy  I  did  not  forget  my  promise  and  tear  it  off,  for  the  cave  is  so 
silent  I  thought  I  was  alone  1  I  might  have  been  stabbed  to  the  heart ! 

Al.  E  vero,  Signora ! 

Miss  N.  Oh,  good.  Lord!  He  does  understand  English,  then!  But  how  about 
your  vow  of  silence,  sir  ? 

Al.  (Aside.)  Hang  it !  (Aloud.)  Io  non  sono  il  Capitano ,  sono  un  altra.  Corpo 
di  Bacco ! 

Miss  N.  (Aside.)  Uses  bad  language,  the  villain  !  But  J  can  understand  him 
Ah,  thank  goodness,  I  hear  them  coming! 
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Enter  MR.  WINTER,  ROSE,  and  BERTHA. 

Rose .  (To  Miss  N.)  Oh,  you  poor  dear  thing  !  Mr.  Winter,  why  have  they  treated 
her  like  tl  -is  ? 

Miss  N.  My  dear,  I  don’t  mind  the  bandage  now  I  know  you  are  safe.  But  do 

let  us  make  haste  and  comply  with  the  b - the  Signor’s  terms.  Sign  his  paper, 

and  then  to-morrow  we  can  go  to  the  Consulate  and  have  the  marriage  hurried  over, 
and  get  away  from  this  hateful  country  for  ever  ! 

Ber,  You  see,  dear,  it  turns  out  quite  conveniently  for  your  scheme.  Only  who 
would  have  dreamed  of  there  being  spies  about  who  could  understand  what  we  said? 

Rose.  (Aside.)  Oh,  what  shall  I  do? 

Mr.  W.  Is  there  any  need  to  delay  ?  You  quite  understand,  do  you  not,  that  you 
are  the  victim  of  a  plot — that  there  are  traitors  about  you?  In  fact,  everyone  in  the 
hotel  is  in  the  pay  of  yonder  gentleman,  and  it  would  be  dangerous — nay,  positively 
useless — to  offer  any  opposition.  Here  are  the  terms  of  the  agreement — ( producing 
paper) — ‘  written  in  very  choice  Italian.’  He  promises  never  to  molest  you,  to  leave 
you  directly  the  marriage  ceremony  is  concluded,  and  never  seek  to  see  you  unless 
you  desire  it.  Quite  your  own  terms,  you  see. 

Miss  N.  Nothing  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  such  a  country,  could  be  fairer. 
Oh,  darling,  sign  it,  and  let  us  get  back  to  the  hotel ! 

Ber.  What  do  you  mean  ?  We  are  in  our  own  sitting-room.  Mr.  Winter  says  it 
was  only  a  trick  to  frighten  us  that  we  were  driven  such  a  roundabout  way.  Let 
me  untie  that  handkerchief. 

Miss  N.  No,  no  !  I  shall  be  stabbed  !  Somebody  said  so  !  You  think  to  calm 
me,  but  I  am  not  to  be  deceived.  I  feel  the  damp,  humid  air  of  the  robbers’  strong¬ 
hold  !  Sign,  Rose,  if  there  is  a  pen  and  ink  !  But  I  daresay  you  will  be  expected 
to  do  it  in  blood !  I  believe  it  is  the  custom. 

Rose.  (Aside.)  Oh,  where  is  the  stranger?  He  might  counsel  me. 

Ber.  Why  do  you  hesitate?  You  have  got  to  marry  someone,  you  know.  Sign  ! 

Rose.  I  cannot ! 

Miss  N.  Do  you  want  us  all  to  be  killed  ? 

Mr.  W.  Do  you  want  to  lose  your  fortune  P 

Miss  N.  Are  you  in  love  with  any  man  ? 

Rose.  I  will  sign.  Let  me  do  it  quickly. 

(Mr.  Winter  produces  pen  and  ink.  Rose  hurriedly  signs 
her  name.  Alfred  approaches,  and  writes  his  signature 
beside  it.  Mr.  Winter  lights  the  candles,  and  removes 
the  bandage  from  Miss  Narroivby’s  eyes.  Rose  sinks  on 
a  seat,  and  buries  her  face  in  her  hands.) 

Miss  N.  What  is  this  ?  Is  this  a  trick  ?  We  really  are  in  our  own  room  !  Where 
are  the  rest  of  the  villains  ? 

Ber.  (Taking  up  the  paper.)  A  trick,  indeed  !  Look,  Rose  !  Do  you  see  whom  you 
have  promised  to  marry  ? 

Miss  N.  (Snatching  the  paper,  reads.)  “Alfred  Leicester!”  I  see  it  all !  In¬ 
famous  [ 

(Alfred,  throwing  off  disguise,  kneels  at  Rose’s  side.  She 
screams,  and  falls  into  his  arms.) 

Al.  Forgive  me  !  I  loved  you  so  desperately  that  I  could  not  help  trying  to  gave 
you  from  the  fate  you  had  devised.  I  will  keep  my  word  and  leave  you  directly  we 
are  married — unless  you  bid  me  stay. 

Miss  N.  The  most  shameful  thing  I  ever  heard  of  ! 

Mr.  W.  Pray  forgive  us  ! 

Rose.  What  use  is  it  fighting  against  fate  ?  Now  is  ‘  the  engineer,’  indeed,  ‘  hoist 
with  her  own  petard  !’  This  has  been  an  unfair  war.  With  regard  to  numbers  we 
wore  your  superior,  and  yet  two  men,  two  ‘  inferior  beings,’  have  outwitted  three 
women ! 

Ber.  No,  Rose  ;  I  must  confess  it.  For  the  last  half-honr  I  haye  been  a  traitor. 

,  (Taking  Mr.  Winter’s  arm.) 

Miss  N.  Treacuery,  deceit,  yillany  everywhere  !  I  have  done  with  you  ! 

Rose.  No ;  you  will  relent  in  time.  I  have  never  yet  known  what  it  is  to  feel  so 
happy  ' 


THE  END. 
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AN  ORIGINAL  COMEDY,  WRITTEN  EXPRESSLY  FOR 

DRAWING-ROOM  ACTING. 

BY  J  .  REDDING  WARE. 


Eorace.~“  1  thjn.k:  x  mat  venture  to  bear  the  light.’* 


DRAMATIS  IPERSON^E. 

Mrs.  Holbin  (Who  is  fifty,  though  denying  it). 

Horace  (Her  son,  who  is  twenty-five,  and  says  it). 

Mr.  Cavendish  (Who  is  fifty-four,  and  insists  on  it). 

Adelaide  (His  daughter,  who  is  nineteen,  and  never  thinks  of  her  age). 

Mr.  Clayton  Torr  (Who  is  thirty-five,  and  feels  twenty). 

Mrs.  Clayton  Torr  (Likewise  thirty-five,  and  feels  any  age  you  like  to  name. 
An  invalid). 

Time. — Present.  Place.— Anywhere  in  England. 
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SCENE. — A  Drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Holbin.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Cavendish.  It  is  very  delightful  to 
have  children  to  care  for,  and  I  know  of  no  misery  deeper  than  to  be  childless  ;  but 
they  are  a  cause  of  anxiety.  Now,  my  Horace,  for  example  ! 

Mr.  Cavendish.  And  my  Adelaide  ! 

Mrs.  H.  I  feel  that  had  he  had  the  judicious  government  of  a  father  all  these 
years  it  would  have  been  very  much  better  for  him. 

Mr.  C.  Exactly  my  case,  my  dear  Mrs.  Holbin.  I  have  said  to  myself  at  least  a 
thousand  times — and  I  am  sure  more — a  father  may  be  an  admirable  father,  but  he 
cannot  be  at  the  same  time  an  admirable  mother. 

Mrs.  H.  Quite  my  impression.  Nature  certainly  does  play  some  strange  gambols. 

I  could  have  comprehended  the  arrangement  if  I  had  been  left  a  widow  with  a 
daughter,  while  you  had  been  stranded  as  a  widower  with  a  son. 

Mr.  C.  Just  so.  Only  you  see  it  was  differently  arranged  by — by  fate.  You  are 
a  widow  with  a  son  ;  I  am  a  widower  with  a  daughter.  It  is  no  use  resisting  facts— 
is  it  ? 

Mrs.  H.  No ;  the  question  I  am  asking  myself  at  all  times  (fwl  have  aiwsfrr  mi. 
the  n^^f  ,'pTrttrng-4be inquiry rayoelf)  is  this — have 

I  brought  up  my  Horace  fitly  ?  Can  a  woman  properly  overlook  the  life  of  a  boy  P 

Mr.  C.  My  dear  madam,  we  are  as  one.  I  have  asked  myself — certainly  more 
than  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times— hnvffi  T  jndirinmly  ftverncen  the  ‘  ihi^-Hrnn 
and  manuoPs^f'Avtelmde  ?  In  other  word's,  have  I  made  too  much  of  a  man  of/gw*^ 

Mrs.  H.  Quite  my  predicament.  I  frequently  reproach  myself  with  the  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  I  have  made  my  poor  Horace  effeminate. 

Mr.  C.  What  a  pity,  my  dear  madam,  we  did  not  meet  long  since,  just  after  you 
were  a  widow. 

Mrs.  H.  Eighteen  years  since. 

Mr.  C.  And  I  have  been  deprived  of  my  wife  two  years  longer  than  yon  have  felt 
the  loss  of  your  dear  departed. 

Mrs.  H.  ( Sentimentally .)  Ah  ! 

Mr.  C.  ( More  sentimentally.)  Oh  ! 

Mrs.  H.  I  was  not  bad  looking  when  I  was  young — er. 

Mr.  C.  I  was  of  a  very  pleasant  countenance,  my  dear  madam,  until  I  was 
old— er. 

Mrs.  H.  You  are  not  even  now  altogether  dilapidated,  my  dear  Mr.  Cavendish. 

Mr.  C.  While  I  am  bound  to  say  you  are  a  very  well-preserved  woman. 

hfni  B,  IIuw  my  iloseilio  wnatliu  isr- Will  you  often  a  Wlmluvnt 

Mr  ('  — Brim  mo,  who  would  believe  thfllrtfhfrHa  ^ 

Do<iuuitfl?f,  and  that,  in  all~7db!lhilU.y ,  the  -turkoy  is  truanod ! 

Mirar-W'i  Tt  i<i  aaost  ungoasoBahle  wentilirr,  I  haveknown  it 


Enter  MRS.  CLAYTON  TORIi,  very  much  wrapped  up  in  shawls  and  ivmjorUrs 

and  moaning. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  O-o-oh  !  what  dangerous  weather  !  Oh,  how  dreadful ! 

Mrs.  H.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Torr  !  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  about. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  O-o-oh !  what  weather  !  So  wwangoniol,  iso~nnseasonnHr  nmri 
.  Jhw®*langerous 1 
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Mr.  C.  Are  you  no  better,  my  dear  Mrs.  Clayton  TorrP 

Mrs.  C.  T.  O-o-ok !  I  am  not  any  very  much  better ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I 
am  altogether  too  very  much  the  worse.  Only  the  dreadful  part  of  it  is  that  there 
is  no  knowing  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  O-o-oh  !  there  lies  the  agony.  I  would 
rather  have  a  fatal  complaint,  and  know  it,  than  live  this  martyrdom.  For  it  is 
too  awful  never  to  know  whether  one  is  quite  well,  or  completely  ready  for  the 
grave!  O-o-oh!  wherever  are  my  Spidaculated  Drops?  I  can’t  find  ’em.  They 
must  have  jerked  out  of  the  bottle — for  I  have  got  that ;  and  what  is  worse,  I  have 
mislaid  my  Magno-introspective  Pilules.  O-o-oh  !  if  I  only  could  be  certain  what 
was  the  matter  with  me  ! 

.Mrs.  H.  Poor  martyr  ! 

Mr.  C.  You  bear  it  so  angelically  ! 

Mrs.  C.  T.  I  do — I  do.  I  feel  I  am  a  great  example.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Clayton 
Torr  about  P 

Mr.  C.  He  has  not  yet  returned. 

Mrs,  C.  T.  Some  day  he  will  be  returned — in  pieces  !  Over  the  hills,  down  in 
mines,  up  in  balloons,  with  a  diving-bell  now  and  then  !  Alway  looking  for  it,  and 
never  finding  it - 

Mr.  C.  Looking  for  w^iatP 

Mrs.  C.  T.  (Starting .)  Three  of  my  Spidaculated  Drops  here  in  the  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  egg-cup  !  Ha  !  let  me  take  ’em  !  ( She  does.) 

Mrs.  H.  Do  you  feel  better  ? 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  C.  I  hope  yon  will. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Hope  tells  so  many  flattering  tales  !  But  I  must  go.  I  hope  you  are 
enjoying  For  my  part,  I  believe  it  poison  !  What  weather  ! 

The  ground  ought  to  be  whifcjCwith  severe  snow.  Tell  Clayton  when  he  comes  in 
not  to  turn  tmnTOus^mwJr  window,  and  not  to  call  upon  me  until  to-morrow 
morning. 

Mrs.  H.  Shall  we  not,  then,  see  you  at  dinner? 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Horror!  What!  after  the  absorption  of  three  Spidaeulated  Drops? 
Fatal  ignorance  !  You  will  become  a  victim  some  day,  my  dear  Mrs.  Holbin  !  No  ; 
after  that,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  vapour  iodide-potass-tart-nux-vomica  bath 
for  seven  hours,  and  two  hours  to  follow  with  horse-hair  gloves  !  Frightful  friction  ! 
O-o-oh  !  what  a  martyr  I  am  ! 

Mrs.  H.  and  Mr.  C.  (In  a  tone  of  conviction.)  You  are,  indeed ! 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Yes  ;  and  don’t  I  bear  it  like  a  martyr?  After  I  am  gone,  tell  the 
world  how  brave  I  was,  and  how7  I  bore  goodness  knows  what  complaint  with  stoical 
fortitude.  Good-bye!  I  hope  wtc  shall  meet  again.  But  I  must  tear  myself  away, 
for  it  is  time  to  endure  my  Hypogastric  Lotionul  Liniment.  O-o-o-oh  ! 

(She  goes  out,  wrapping  herself  up  more  than  ever.) 

Mrs.  E.  Poor  woman  !  If  she  oniy  was  a  mother,  she  would  get  rid  of  all  these 
fancies. 

Mr.  C.  Just  so  ;  nothing  like  a  progeny  for  brooming  away  all  selfishness. 

Mrs.  H.  Our  dear  children. 

Mr.  C.  Ah  !  Mrs.  Holbin— if  they  could  but  love.  Bat  ilou’t  yw  bhigk-it  w 
colder  r 

Mrs .  E.  Manli ;  there  will  -be- a-  olvange . m-  the1  weather.  Here  comes  Clayton 

Torr. 

Enter  ME..  CLAYTON  TOEE,  carrying  a  lump  of  rock,  two  large  fossil  shells . 
a  speclded  dead  cat,  three  old  brambles,  and  a  rose. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Good  day,  both  of  you.  How  have  you  been  getting  on  all  the 
morning  P  So  glad  to  have  invited  you  down  here  to  make  each  other’s  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Hope  your  son  and  daughter  will  like  each  other,  and  make  a  match  of  it _ 

and  why  not  you  two,  too?  Have  both  m arris ges  at  one  altar  and  one  time.  Be 
married  from  here — do.  It  would  make  quite  a  paragraph  in  my  county  history. 
What  splendid  weather  ;  have  been  quite  enjoying  myself.  Have  done  twenty -five 
miles,  and  called  on  seventeen  people. 

Mrs.  H.  What  a  lovely  rose  ! 

Mr  0<  (Pointing  to  the  cat.)  Had  sport,  I  see. 
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.  Mr.  C.  T.  Bose?  Yes,  Mrs.  Holbiu,  and  actually  growing  in  the  open  air. 
Wonderful  season!  Delightful.  Smell  it — do.  Cat  P — no,  the  rose.  Animal — no, 
not  sport.  The  fact  is,  found  it  dead — victim  to  a  cart-wheel.  But  look  at  it — do. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  marking  ?  Skin  and  send  to  Darwin.  No  doubt  he  will  have 
seven  chapter's  about  it. 

Mr.  G.  But  what  is  that  lump  of  rock  ? 

Mr.  G.  T.  Lump  of  rock?  Look — do.  It  is  primitive  trap,  and  I  verily  believe  a 
foot-mark,  plain.  Bobinson  Crusoe  nothing  to  it.  Shall  send  it  to  the  Geologic 
Museum  in  London.  Perhaps  I  shall  get  knighted.  Bless  me  !  what  a  Lady  Clayton 
Ton*  my  unfortunate  wife  will  make.  Have  you  seen  her  to-day  ? 

Mr.  G.  Yes  ;  she  was  on  view  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Suffering  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Poor  dear,  a  martyrdom  ;  and  now,  I  believe,  bearing  with  a  bath. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Do  you  know  what’s  the  matter  with  her?  No?  Too  much  health. 

Mr.  C.  But  what  are  those  shells  and  those  bits  of  stick? 

Mr.  C.  T.  The  bits  of  stick,  as  you  call  them,  are  my  secret.  I  think  they  ought 
to  get  me  a  peerage.  Beal  science.  As  for  those  two  fossil  shells,  they  are  a  triumph 
of  a  find. 

Mrs.  H.  They  look  very  dirty  ? 

Mr.  C.  And  very  much  like  any  other  fossil  shells. 

Mr.  C.  T.  My  boy,  they  are  turned  the  wrong  way.  Freak  of  nature — like  a 
squint,  you  know,  or  one  eye  blue  and  the  other  nobody  can  tell  what  colour.  Sell 
for  a  thousand  times  what  they  would  fetch  if  they  turned  the  right  way.  Certainly 
I  shall  be  talked  about  atth&Ta&titutiiMn  iin  filwmoti  What  with  my  two 

shells,  my  primitive  trap,  and  my  three  antediluvian  human  teeth - 

Mr.  C.  Ah  !  but  where  are  the  teeth  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Pray  don’t  show  me  the  ugly  things  !  -  — - 

Mr.  C.  T.  Oh,  that  was  my  yesterday’s  find.  I  put  them  for  the  moment  in  that 
treasure  of  mine  in  old  china,  the  Queen  Elizabeth  egg-cup.  ( Goes  to  egg-cup.)  Ha  ! 
they  are  gone.  My  invaluable  three  antediluvian  human  teeth  ! 

Mrs.  H.  (Suddenly  jerking.)  Horror  !  Mrs.  Clayton  Torr  has  taken  them! 

Mr.  G.  T.  Bother  the  woman — to  her  room  ? 

Mr.  G.  ( Pointing  to  his  mouth.)  Here  ! — here  ! 

Mr.  G.  T.  Oh,  nonsense,  they  would  not  fit  ;  besides,  she  has  her  dentist. 

Mrs.  H.  (Shuddering .)  My  dear  Mr.  Clayton  Torr,  bear  the  news  with  as  much 
resignation  as  possible.  She  has  taken  them  down.  We  saw  her  do  it. 

Mr.  G.  Thought  they  were  some  kind  of  medical  acid  drop  she  had  lost.  She  had 
no  difficulty  with  them  whatever. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Good  ;  depend  upon  it  she  has  as  bad  as  swallowed  my  peerage.  Well 
— well ;  it  is  one  consolation  that  she  has  got  something  the  matter  with  her  at  last. 
Indigestion  it  certainly  will  be.  My  thi'ee  beautiful  antediluvian  teeth  gone  in  a 
moment !  Well,  what  kind  of  a  day  have  you  had  ? 

Mrs.  H.  We  have  been  deploring  that  my  son  has  no  father  to  guide  him, 
and - 

Mr.  G.  My  daughter  no  mother  to  advise. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Matrimonially  mix,  and  all  will  be  arranged.  Do  you  think  the  young 
people  will  agree  to  the  altar  ? 

Mrs.  E.  Alas  !  my  son  is  so  smooth  and  elegant  that  1  fear  Miss  Cavendish  must 
despise  him.  How  cold  it  is  turning.  There  will  be  a  change  in  the  weather. 

Mr.  G.  And  I  am  sure  Mr.  Horace  completely  despises  my  dashing  daughter. 
Decidedly  the  weather  is  changing.  I  think  I  will  button  up  my  coat. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Well,  I  am  ready  for  any  change.  Everything  in  this  world  is  per¬ 
fectly  delightful,  and  equally  exquisite.  I  do  hope  your  young  people  will  make 
one  of  it,  and  you  another,  married  from  here— and  quite  a  paragraph  for  my  county 
history. 

Mrs.  G.  T.  (Off— and  wailingly.)  Oh,  where  are  they  ?— where  are  they  ? 

Enter  MRS.  CLAYTON  TORR. 

Mrs.  G.  T  Where  are  they?— where  are  they?  (Looking  about.)  My  Machico- 
Utcd  Lozenges — sweet  solaces — where  are  you  ? 

Mr.  G.  T.  Where  are  my  antediluvian  teeth,  woman  P  Are  aware  lost  one 
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fchat  you  have  swallowed  three  of  ’em  in  mistake  for  some  of  your  medicated 
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Mrs.  G.  T.  What!  not  my  Spidaculated  Drops?  (Smiling.)  Teeth!  Ha!  T 
Seel  a  gnawing  at  last.  So  there  is  something  wrong  with  me.  Oh  !  never  mind  my 
MachicolaWd  Lozenges  now.  Come,  Clayton — come  and  watch  my  agony  ! 

(Moving  off.) 

Mrs.  H.  and  Mr.  C.  Poor,  poor  martyr  ! 

Mr.  0.  T.  The  best  thing  she  can  do  is  to  mix  everything  and  take  it  continually. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  I  think  I  will — I  do  think  I  will. 

[. Exeunt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  Tort. 

Airs.  H.  (In  a  tone  of  conviction.)  What  a  house  ! 

Mr.  C.  Admirable  man — estimable  woman,  no  doubt.  But  as  you  say,  “  What  a 
house !” 

Adelaide.  (Without.)  Tally-ho-ho-ho ! 

Mr.  C.  Here  is  my  adored  tom-boy. 

Enter  ADELAIDE,  in  riding  habit. 

Adelaide.  Good  afternoon,  papa.  Day,  Mrs.  H.  Stunning  run  with  the  hound®. 
Came  up  with  them  at  Blotteringly  Shrubbery.  All  blue.  No  find.  At  last  broke 
cover,  and  away  we  went  due  noith,  round  by  Deadman’s  Land,  and  over  the  stone 
hedges.  Bad  spills  ;  one  woman  a  cropper,  that  I  should  say  will  last  her  a  month 
well.  Bad  bit  of  water  ;  old  Squire  Bramble  tasted  it.  Did  it  on  his  head.  Beast 
went  to  cover  again,  and  not  even  a  cat  to  comfort  ourselves  with.  Had  lunch — 
don’t  know  where.  “Hi!”  says  the  old  fellow ;  “  will  you  feed  p”  “Won’t  I?” 
says  I;  and  I  put  myself  outside  two  de,. 'utish  platefuls  of  not  bad  pie.  G  iod 
sherry,  too,  papa,  I  can  tell  you.  Doocid  good  sherry  ! 

Mrs.  H.  Hus-^-Vsb,  my  dear  ! 

Adelaide.  Anybody  asleep?  Sorry,  I  am  sure.  But  it  was  doocid  good  sherry  ! 

Mr.  C.  Oh,  misery — misery — misery  and  shame  ! 

Adelaide.  What’s  the  shame,  and  where’s  the  misery,  pnpa?  Hanged  if  I  can  see 
either.  And  so  I  have  had  a  highly  jolly  day,  and  feel  spanking. 

Mrs.  H.  Hus-s-s-sh,  my  dear  ! 

Adelaide.  What,  somebody  else  asleep  ? 

Mr.  C.  Oh,  agony  —  torture  —  rack — thumbscrew — duiughter— and 
gout ! 

Adelaide.  All  at  once,  papa  !  What  a  dose  ! 

Mr.  C.  Not  such  a  dose  as  you  are,  darling. 

Airs.  H.  Dear  girl ;  but  why  not  tone  yourself  down  a  shade  or  two  ? 

Adelaide.  Dear  me  i  Am  I  a  bit  fast  ?  I  had  no  idea  of  it. 

Horace.  (Without,  and  singing.)  Take  back  the  heart  that  thou  gavest  — what  is 
my— my— Bother  the  song,  how  does  it  go?  What  is  my  anguish  to  thee?  Take 
back— take  back  the— hum — hum—  you  promised — leaving  the — hum — hum — to  me. 


Enter  HOBACE,  wearing  mittens,  blue  spectacles,  galoches,  a  comforter,  and 

carrying  a  book. 


Horace.  Dearest  mamma,  good  afternoon  !  Admirable  Mr.  Cavendish,  I  salute" 
you,  I  do  ! 

Mrs.  H.  (Low  to  Mr.  C.)  You  see  he  started  as  he  saw  her.  Pity— pity— pity  f 
Mr.  C.  (Low  to  Mrs.  H.)  He  did,  aud  she  jerked.  Sorrow — sorrow — sorrow' ! 

Mrs.  H.  W’ill  they  ever  love? 

Air.  C.  If  they  do,  it  will  be  another  queer  house  established. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  (Without.)  Parkins,  Parkins,  be  quick  with  the  Isoscclated  Soao  \ 
Bring  three  hot  Comminuted  Towels,  and  do  not  forget  the  Damped  Dessieated 
Bran  !  Quick  !  or  who  knows  what  the  consequences  may  not  be ! 

Mrs.  H.  Poor  Parkins  ! 


Air.  C.  I  wonder  what  Parkins  does  when  she  gets  a  holiday  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Perhaps  she  doctors  herself.  But  let  us  steal  away,  a\id  leave  the  young 
people  to  themselves.  Perhaps  they  will  smile  at  last.  J  , 

Mr.  C.  Yes  ;  let  us  steal  away.  -ha* tmTTBJ  ; 


[Exit  Mrs.  Holbir  and  AH.  Cav^.dish^ 
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Horace.  {Removing  his  Spectacles.)  I  think  I  may  venture  to  bear  the  light. 
fSings.)  “  Take  back  the  heart  that  thou  ga - ” 

Adelaide.  ( Singing ,  and  beating  her  riding  habit  with  her  riding  whip.)  “  With 
a  yo-ho-tantivy — tantivy — tantivy — tantivy  !” 

Horace.  (Singing.)  “ — vest;  what  is  my  ang - ” 

Adelaide.  “Tantivy — tantivy — tantivy  !” 

Horace.  (Singing.)  “  — uish  to  me?  Take  back  the — the — hum — hum - ” 

Adelaide.  (Singing.)  “  Hark  and  away,  as  breaks  the  day — tantivy — tantivy — 
tantivy  !” 

Horace.  “Leaving  the — hum — hum — to  me-e-e-e-e.”  (Speaks.)  Beautiful  song, 
to  be  sure.  So  touching.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  take  off  my  comforter.  There  ! 
Now,  as  to  galochcs.  A  very  delicate  question  is  galoches.  Miss  Cavendish,  will 
you  allow  me  to  take  off  my  galoches  in  your  presence  ? 

Adelaide.  Take  off  anything — take  off  anything.  Been  reading  ? 

Horace.  The  divine  works  of  Doctor  Tupper.  Do  you  ever  indulge  in  Tupper  ? 

Adelaide.  Never.  A  treat  to  come.  Is  he  very  spicy  ? 

Horace.  I  will  take  a  proverbial  at  random.  ( Opens  book,  and  reads.)  “  He  who 
sitteth  himself  upon  a  thistle  raiseth  himself  quicklier.”  How  very  true. 

Adelaide.  Most.  I  suppose,  as  it  is  growing  colder,  you  will  keep  on  your 
mittens  ? 

Horace.  Dearest  mamma  insists.  Indeed,  dearest  mamma  insists  a  good  deal.  It 
is  getting  colder. 

Adelaide.  Well,  my  papa  is  not  bad  at  insisting. 

Horace.  You  have  been  riding,  Miss  Adelaide,  I  believe? 

Adelaide.  Yes,  Mr.  Horace.  I  hope  you  do  not  find  anything  too  awfully 
improper  in  a  saddle? 

Horace.  Dearest  mamma  would  never  allow  me  to  ride — except  a  donkey,  and 
then  she  superintended.  This  beast  of  a  galoche  won’t  come  off. 

Adelaide.  Let  me  help. 

Horace.  Oh  !  I  couldn’t  let - 

Adelaide.  High  bosh  !  Keep  your  leg  out — one,  two,  three !  There  you  are, 
you  see.  Now  the  other;  keep  your  leg  out — one,  two,  three!  There  you  are 
again!  Now,  we  will  just  kick  ’em  into  a  corner,  and  one  poor  heart  will  be  at 
rest. 

Horace.  I  hate  galoches,  Miss  Adelaide,  but  dearest  mamma  insists.  In  fact,  I 
admit,  once  more,  that  she  does  insist  a  very  great  deal. 

Adelaide.  Papa  has  his  way  considerably. 

Horace.  I  think  I’ll  take  these  beastly  mittens  off.  The  fact  is,  I  hate  being 
muffled  up — only  dearest  mamma  does  so  insist. 

Adelaide.  You  see,  you  should  have  been  a  daughter,  and  I  am  sure  I  ought  to 
have  been  a  son.  Pap,  in  fact,  has  bi’ouglit  me  up  as  though  I  were  a  boy,  and  now 
I  do  believe  that  he  is  ashamed  of  me.  How  can  I  help  it,  if  my  first  present  was  a 
pony,  and  my  second  a  riding  habit  ?  Pap  made  me  row  him  before  I  was  ten,  and  I 
can  swim  like  a  cluck,  although  I  don’t  mind  admitting  that  I  am  still  a  little  bit 
afraid  of  the  water. 

Horace.  How  lucky  you  have  been  ! 

(The  snow  begins  to  fall,  and  is  seen  through  the 
windows.) 

Adelaide.  Well,  that  depends  as  to  how  you  look  at  it.  All  I  know  is,  that  I 
upset  the  women  awfully,  and  they  look  upon  me  as  quite  a  lost  sheep. 

Horace.  Ha !  it  is  the  men  I  cannot  get  on  with.  They  laugh  at  me,  but  not  so 
much  as  they  did  before  I  knocked  Tom  Huff  down. 

Adelaide.  (Excitedbj.)  Is  it  possible  ?  Did  you  really  knock  down  a  real  man? 

Horace.  I  was  forced  to,  you  see  ;  but  I  was  ashamed  of  it,  though  it  has  always 
been  a  comfort  to  me  that  Tom  Huff  was  bigger  than  myself.  I  apologized 
immediately  ;  but,  you  see,  he  went  down  all  the  same. 

Adelaide.  Is  it  possible?  Knocked  down  a  real  man  ! 

Horace.  Why,  Miss  Cavendish,  you  are  talking  like  a  woman. 

Adelaide.  And  you— you  are  talking  just  like  a  proper,  real  man.  So  you 
tumbled  the  gentleman  over  P  Why  ?  Do  tell  me  all  about  it. 

Horace.  Oh,  there  is  nothing  to  tell  l  There  was  a  bet  that  Tom  would  pull  my 
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nose,  and  that  I  would  put  up  with  it.  Only,  somehow,  when  it  came  to  the  push, 
I  did  not  put  up  with  it.  Indeed,  Tom  hurt  his  baek  dreadfully. 

Adelaide.  No,  no  ;  you  hurt  his  baek. 

Horace..  Do  not  reproach  me,  Miss  Cavendish.  I  am  aware  that  it  was  the  act  of 
a  brute, 

Adelaide.  Reproach  you  !  The  act  of  a  brute  !  It  was  noble  !  You  see,  with 
your  blue  spectacles,  and  your  mittens,  and  your  galoches,  you  do  not  look  like  a 
Hercules, 

Horace.  Dearest  mamma  !  She  will  so  much  insist. 

Adelaide.  Like  papa  !  I  am  sure  I  would  often  sooner  be  at  home,  puddling 
about,  than  streaming  all  over  the  country.  But  I  am  papa’s;  and,  of  course, 
every  man  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own.  ( Goes  up.)  Hr>  I  it  ii 

ldai:a«0\">Oo ct1  vpr)'  ■florit  is. — Hwt  delightful ! 

YOSSlhf  Mrs .  G.  T.  (€£)  Parkins,  tell  the  cook  carefully  to  mix  the  isinglass,  and 
Robert  skim  gelatine— with  the  double  essence  of  compressed  beef,  simmer  for  a 
week,  and  then  come  up  for  further  orders. 

Voice .  (Sharply.)  Yessem  ! 

ii rf p 1  i  ,n  "'"T  'I  Tr""'  T  11 "  1  ! 

Horace.  do-I.  Shall  I  tell  you  something?  In  spite  of  dearest  mamma,  I  am 
awfully  fond  of  riding  aud  driving,  and,  above  all,  sleighing.  Have  you  ever  been 
in  a  sledge  ? 

Adelaide.  No.  Is  it  jolly  ? 

Horace.  Stunning  !  You  shoot  over  the  snow  like  lightning  !  And,  in  spite  of 
dearest  mamma,  I  have  a  sledge — a  beauty — t-bowght  of  a  Bawkw  gonHoman. 

Adelaide.  How  I  should  like  to  see  it !  How  the  snow  is  peppering  down  ! 

Horace .  It  is  net  far  away.  I  had  it  brought  down  here  secretly,  and — and  I 
have  been  waiting? f<w*'that  boaotly  ooft  irtathw  to  give,  aver,  and  fm  the  snoW'tP 
Si>y,,w  nadirtr-1r^n"e  a  spin.  My  Canadian  horse  can  go  over  the  snow  sixteen  an 
hour. 

Adelaide.  Isn’t  it  dangerous  ? 

Horace.  No  !  surely  you  don’t  think  of  danger? 

Adelaide.  I  do.  I’m  always  half  afraid  in  the  saddle.  I  think  I  was  born  to  be 
quite  a  home-bird,  only,  somehow,  papa  has  made  a  lot  of  mistakes.  No,  I  am  not 
as  brave  as  I  look  and  talk,  Horace  Holbin. 

Horace.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  hate  a  regular  rattling  woman.  Mind,  I  like  her  a 
bit  plucky,  but  not  all  pluck. 

Adelaide.  Quite  so.  For  instance,  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  your  splendid 
siedge. 

Horace.  ^ Looking  through  window.)  How  it  hr-prippewiig- down  !  Arrrfhrr  ton 
auautes  of  it,  andJ^Hodge-wtrtrhf  go-likedtghtning.  And  I’ve  had  my  Canadian 
horse  roughed  in  readiness.  No  ;  i  am  not  altogether  the  cad  I  look. 

Adelaide.  No.  Think  of  Tom  Huff !  And  do  you  like  Doctor  Tupper’s 
works  ? 

Horace.  Hate  ’em  ! 

Adelaide.  Then  why  quote? 

Horace .  Dearest  mamma  !  Favourite  poet. 

Adelaide.  And  the  galoches  ? 

Horace,  Dearest  mamma  ! 

Adelcide.  And  the  spectacles,  and  the  mittens? 

Horace.  Dearest  mamma ! 

Adelaide.  Oh,  delightful !  Pray  shake  hands  !  Do  let  me  apologize  for  supposing 
that  you  were  a  milksop  !  6 

Horace.  And  I  am  sure  I  beg  yours  for  assuming  you  were  a  mere  stable  party  ! 

Adelaide-.  Don’t  tell  pap— but  I  can  knit  stockings— silk  stockings. 

Horace.  I  am  ravished  with  delight ! 

Adelaide.  Then,  as  a  peace-offering,  I  will  knit  you  a  pair,  and  begin  this  very 
evening,  the  moment  papa's  eyes  are  off  me.  J 

Horace.  Shake  hands  again  !  And  how  I  do  wish  you  would  have  a  spin  with  me 
in  my  sledge ! 

Adelaide.  You  promise  to  take  care  of  me? 
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IVc, 


Horace.  On  the  honour  of  a  man  ! 

Adelaide.  Oh,  I  cannot  resist  that  promise !  Consider  it  a  bargain-  Dour  -roa. 
hew-it  is'suowing-! 

rs.  G.  T.  (&?.)  Parkins  ! 

Voice.  Yessem  ! 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Why  will  yon  keep  out -of  my  room-?  Tell  cook  to  make  me  a  hygienic 
pancake,  now.  tho  and  to  be  sure  and  use  plenty  of  Anti-dyspeptic 

Pepper. 

Voice.  Yessem  !  { Horace  and  Adelaide  laugh.) 

Horace.  Do  shake  hands,  Miss  Cavendish  ! 

Adelaide.  With  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Holbin  !  (A  jingling  of  bells  is  heard.) 

Horaoe.  There  is  my  sledge  !  My  man  has  brought  it  round,  and  he  is  waiting 

for  me.  Ifr-ye^-wem  ffirtr In j  l  ,  T  should  not  bewblo  to-roi..:U.. 


■BTowgotn  But  yen  P 

Adelaide.  Oh,  I’m  coming, 

bwi»oi  to»kaop  aw y  promioo  L 


tOO  !  Vn-Ar.I- 


my  wnifli — I  ana  onfircicntly 
■may -h appg 11  -tiT-rowk e .  Ha  !  here  is  your  dearest 

( She  puts  on  jacket,  helped  by 
Here  is  papa’s  smoking 
her  head ,  and 


mamma’s  jacket.  That  will  do  for  me.  Help  me. 

Horace.)  I  can’t  go  in  my  hunting  chimney-pot,  can  I  F 
cap !  Help  me  put  it  on  at  a  proper  angle.  ( Horace  sets  the  cap  on 
coquettishby .)  Do  I  look  well  in  it  ? 

Horace.  Just  fit  for  a  sledge  ! 

Adelaide.  ^ ^  ymi  p  -  hTn  1  hove.  1q  Mi-  nb»yf.an  Torr  Vplaad  shawl.  -Ob,  !■  know 
j-  u  ^  ^  Slrntch-^nal  inn  ""Til'd  mi  iln  rt  -"She  puts  plaid  on  H  or  ore 

Scotch  fajddmn. )  Oh  !  I  have  trodden  on  the  blue  spectacles  ! 

Horace.  Never  mind.  I  hate  ’em  !  ( Kicks  the  vobume  of  Tupper.)  There  goes 

^  into  a  corner.  By  Jove  !  how  a  plaid-i  Where’s  my 

rry?  Ha!  here  in  my  japak-et.  There!  it  is  on.  There  are  fur  gloves  and 
rugs  in  the  sledge.  You  look  capital,  Adelaide  Cavendish — just  fit  for  a  sledge  1 
Adelaide.  Do  I,  Horace  Holbin  ?  I  am  sure  you  look  stunning  ! 

Horace.  There!  do  you  hear  the  bells  again?  Quick,  quick  !  or  dearest  mamma 
may  drop  down  on  us  !  ^5 

Adelaide.  Horror!  Quick,  quick  !  Oh,  tbis^delicious-«s*J  ! 

Horace.  Exquisite  !  Hurry  up  ! — hurry  up  ! 

[They  exeunt  running ,  and  through  the  snow. 
•  ( The  bells  are  heard  again .  and  grad.uallg  fade  in  the 

distance.  Pause.) 

Parkins ! 


t.  (&?.) 

Voice.  Yessem ! 

Mrs.  C.  T.  (Off.)  Bring  me  my  Koumiss  seethed  in  the  real  Athol  Brose 
Voice.  Yessem ! 

Mrs.  C.  T.  (0f.) 

and  dress  my  hair  until  dinner  time, 
chicken.  Simmer  carefully 
Voice.  Yessem  ! 


Also  bring  me  my  Electrical  Brush  and  my 
And  mind  I  have  plenty 


Magneticai  Comb, 
of  saffron  with  my 


Enter  MR.  CAVENDISH. 

Mr.  I  think  it  ought  to  be_done— I  do  indeed  think  that  it  ought  to  bo 
achieved,  (JJti  jnnwdu  HlTj^U.u.)  Born  me!  '  Oft  T.rV-^riit!  verj  deter minnlTon 
nn  po  1 1  liiiili  ifoughh  tu  be"effci  LtaI  lua  made  weappenv  older  by  eig  yea  is. — feet 

notXdny  mare  than' forty  fir*!— -N wr  llo'  I  l'o ok^  ■■  ■  as  a  yule-; — -But 

this  diderminatioa  on  my  part  makes  me  look -older — forty-siie  and  -si* 
!B«^-4%-two.--fifty.t\Bo  from  fifty  ftmiiJciu  .<  '  mipk — Ah!  then  the  an  pi  is. 
aimplo  enough."  I-iooli  jnat  two  years  youngs  than  I  MOTy  Suppooe  I  rub  my  lipa-a 
j  iii^pii  n  i  rpflrl^^ — {He  due'  j".1'  Hal  impmvamoBt  very  crident. 
(Hit  tur^fmm.-qiassaiiul  J akes seat  on  safcu&fl  ■  linil.hn  "iw»y  pn»o.toi  marry  again. 
■The  house  will  be  routed  inside  out.  I  shall  probably  have  to  smoke  in  the  stables, 
and  no  dog  will  be  allowed  over  the  threshold.  But  what  is  to  be  done?  I  shall 
not  be  the  only  father  who  has  sacrificed  himself  on  the  alteration  of  a  widow  intc 
a  wife.  It  must  be  done,  or  I  shall  have  Adelaide  running  off  with  a  splay-footec 
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groom,  bontiawing  bar  Kami  aad". fortune  on  a  bo  >¥■  logged  ret.  Heigho  !  if  I  had 

only  possessed  a  son  iustead  of  a  daughter,  how  very  happy  I  should  have  been  as  a 
widower  !  "  ( Looking  left.)  Here  she  comes!  and  she  quite  means  it,  for  she  has 
hoisted  three  wad  qhhm  alias  ;nto  her  wiggery. 

-£?rw . 

Enter  MRS.  HOLBIN  (l). 

Strange  pnobablo  eawent  of 


Mrs.  H.  (To  herself.)  He  has  curled  his  hair. 

.sy mpafrHoti'Q  oworWke  but vvmrnT.  He  doe3  not  see  me. 

“Ovid’s  Art  of  Love.”  I  recognise  the  binding 

ck>vi.dydito  irapwmngi*m  mwatl  atifch  oolid  eeyewLatin."-  'Nerev  will  lot 

a  tcaaalatMMB  MahafcJftifa  y4th  few wainy  Ha  !  -the- captain — for 

cftpUtiu,  TfTmly  yf  .milt&ft — sighfi.  Now  I  wonder  whether  that  is  due  to 

Ovid  or  hesitation  P  I  must  encourage  him — not  for  my  sake.  No — no — no — no — 
no  !  I  shall  regret  much  to  give  up  my  liberty.  I  rrcrrpei'fcotly  oortain  m.y  white 
.'Vmgtfiwft  anti  iiTT(»whl  no^or  be-allowod  ea-4ho  .oouateppano,  and  I  ha^e  mr  doubt  -that 


He  has  taken  up  a  book — 

It-.io-Hoi’aoe;s  1  Heai  hey.-  So 

a0-0¥Ml 
he-ds-ar- 


I*i»hnU  hnra  to  gi»o 

I  must  think  of 


ii y  t.i  me- white 


•«ew 

rat  in 


tko  drawing  roourr 


rrer 

But  Horace — 


up. 

Horace.  They  are  beginning  to  call  him  Miss  Horatia,  and  if  once 
the  dear  tenderling  hears  this  calumny — for  calumny  it  is — he  might  take  to  hysteria, 
he  is  so  delicate.  Awi  I  date  say  the  captain ^mokoo  like -a-navi gator.  His.,  boots, 
too,  creak  enough  to  reduce  a  high-minded  woman  do  complete  despair.  B«t~4t 
JjHnust  be  done.  Horace  must  be  stiiTed  up,  and  in  return  I  will  do  my  best  with 
that  volcano  of  a  girl.  If  she  throws  me  out  of  window,  or  scares  me  to  death  with 
her  riding-whip,  why  I  shall  go  down  with  the  comfortable  conviction  that  Horace’s 
guardian  will  be  a  man.  But  why  does  he  not  speak  P  ( Looks  at  him.)  Certainly 
Ovid  must  be  interesting.  Hem  !  (0.  takes  no  notice.)  Hem  !  ( C .  stoops  his  head 
over  the  book.)  Ho  !  (She  fimgs  over  a  chair.) 

( G .  throws  the  book  over  his  head.) 

Mr.  C.  Mrs.  Holbin,  are  you  hurt  ? 

Mrs.  H.  No,  Mr.  Cavendish,  it  is  all  nerves.  I  do  so  worry  about  that  boy  of 
mine. 

Mr.  C.  Ha !  where  is  he  now  ? 

Mrs.  H.  4*-  have-  wot  taado  .aay.  inquiry  j  and  -I  am  very,  criminal  uut  ’TU  have 

t  ifaquii'od’^'huPl  always  order  him  to  lie  on  his  back  on  the  bare  boards  for  one  hour 


oh 


after  a  walk,  in  order  to  give  tone  to  the  system, 
is  she  ?  -v 

Mr.  C.  ( Shrugging  his  shoulders.)  Seeing  the 


And  your  dear  daughter,  where 

oh 

a’.ontbo,  I  have  no  doubt  that  she 


is  amongst  the  horses,  deep  in  a  snow-balling  match  with  all  the  stable  boys  on  tHe 
premises. 

Mrs.  H.  Poor  dear  friend,  how  I  wish  I  could  console  you. 

( She  sits  down  on  sofa.  They  turn  their  heads  away  from 
each  other,  but  each  stretches  a  hand,  and  after  bobbin o 
about  the  hands  meet  and  wring  each  other.) 

Mrs.  H.  Dear  sacrificial  one  ! 

Mr.  0.  Sweet  suffering  angel ! 

.Each  feels  with  the  free  hand  for  a  pocket-handkerchief 
Neither  can  find  it.) 

Mrs.  C.  T.  (Off.)  Pai’kins,  am  I  to  be  killed  like  a  martyr  of  the  middle  ages?  It 
is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute  past  the  time  w'hen  I  am  embrocated  between  the 
shoulder  blades  with  my  Oxygenated  Yiscidized  Tar  Soap,  which  I  have  been 
frothing  for  the  last  fifty  seconds.  Come  directly ! 

Voice.  Yessem ! 

Mr.gr.  (Finding  his  pocket-handkerchief.)  At  last !  (He  wipes  his  eyes.)  Trying 
moment"! 

Mrs.  H.  (Finding  her poefeet- l^ndker chief. )  1  f-rmlil  |Lut  harri  bum  m, 


hi  mk(*  is  gT>?wto  »app 

Mr.  C.  You  will  qxcuse  a  tear  ? 

(He  turns  and  faces  Mrs.  H.  They  keep  their  hands  clasped  1 
Mrs.  H.  Pardon  a  tear?  I  would  welcome  a  dozen. 

Mr.  C.  Suffering  creates  pity  and  sympathy. 

Mrs.  H.  It  does,  indeed,  my  very  dear  sir. 


*kn£wi«y-I  should  want  it 

? 


ffuiuiii  j mi  r  mpL. 
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Mr.  C.  Here  goes— Mrs.  Holbin,  as  far  as  my  heart  can  be  in  my  mouth,  it  it  to 
at  present.  Need  I  tell  you  why  P 

Mrs.  H.  ( After  a  pause.)  That,  my  dear  sir,  is  according  to  circumstances,,  of 
which  I  leave  you  to  be  the  best  judge. 

Mr.  C.  ( Shaking  his  hand.)  So  clear-headed.  My  dear  madam,  may  the  con¬ 
sideration  for  my  misguided  daughter  plead  for  me.  Mrs.  Holbin,  I  make  you  the 
offer  of - 

Mrs.  0.  T.  ( Screams  off.) 

Mrs.  H.  Dear  me  !  Mrs.  Clayton  Torr,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  C.  Precisely;  pwhapo  it --nr  a  mere  eymptonyand  as-wo  are  only -visitor?: -I 
da  nob- 41nnh  ne  can  ifrtlmmlly  I'ntgrfgre. 

Mrs.  H.  Quite  so,  aa-yott-say^  only  viaitorc.  .  N o  interference  possible'  v,  i tL  family 
arrangement*?.1'  You  were  about  to  say  ? 

Mr.  0.  My  daughter.  You  know  my  love  for  her,  and - 

.Mrs.  H.  Stop,  Mr.  Cavendish  ;  before  you  proceedffurther,  "any  T  i.n  v.-r^. 

tViof  anj  n  ^  n  Jl . .  m  i  1- t  fnr  yrnLi  rl  ,i  ..  nn  n  niiU  hn  \ -y  mm  „  i  ..  «■!.*> 

iray  nf nrrlf-inflintod  tnrtnrr  in  rrhrtiinn  tn  flir  hrnrfif-  nf  iiij'^Tin  -Pray  proceed,  but 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  shut  my  eyes.  ( She  does  so.) 

Mr.  C.  (Aside.)  Il^ad  !  a  good  idea.  As  a  child  you  shut  your  eyes  when  you  take 
medicine.  Why  not  close  your  eyelids  when  about  to  take  a  wife?  (He  shuts  his 
eyes.  Their  hands  are  still  clasped.)  Mrs.  Holbin,  if  my  hand  trembles  it  is  not 

with  cowardice,  but  honourable  emotion.  Mrs.  Holbin,  I  make  you  the  offer  of - 

Mr 8.  C.  T.  (Screams  off.) 

(Mr.  Cavendish  and  Mrs.  Holbin  leap  from  the  sofa , 
separate,  and  open  their  eyes.) 

Mrs.  H.  This  is,  indeed,  too  much. 

Mr.  C.  What,  my  offer  ? 

Mrs.  H.  No  ;  Mrs.  Clayton  Torr’s  little  remarks.  You  were  about  to  say  f 
Mr.  C.  (Losing  his  temper.)  Upon  my  word,  my  good  woman,  I  hardly  know  what 
I  was  going  to  say ;  but  I  beg  to  remark  at  once  that  my  daughter  is  such  a  nuisance 
that  I  should  like  to  pack  her  up  in  a  nunnery,  if  it  was  possible,  and  leave  her  there 
until  called  for. 

Mrs.  H.  (Mislaying  her  good  humour.)  And  as  for  my  unfortunate  son.  who  is 

disarranging  all  my  plans,  I — I — I — I - 

Mr.  C.  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Mrs.  H.  And  I  see  no  cause  for  differing  from  .any  oboorvfttton  you  may  ertnaju 
not  have  made. 

Enter  MR.  CLAYTON  TORR,  carrying  a  large  lump  of  coal ,  a  huge  carrot, 

anold  cup,  and  a  ragged  mat. 

Mr.C.T.  Hullo,  are  yoirrekearsing  anything?  Here,  look  at  my  treasures. 
(Showing  lump  of  coal,  ancr  pointing.)  See  here.  Once  let  the  scientific  men 
admit  that  that  is  a  fossil  tig-leaf,  and  the  origin  of  post-diluvian  vegetation  it. 
thrown  back  seventy-five  millions  of  years. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  (Screams  off.) 

Mr.  C.  T.  (Taking  no  notice  of  screams.)  Very  startling,  is  it  not?  Not  a  year 
less,  my  dear  friends.  As  for  this  carrot,  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  (Screams  off.) 

Mr.  G.  T.  Such  are  the  freaks  of  nature. 

(Mrs.  Holbin  and  Mr.  Cavendish  look  l.,  and  sh<  ir 
agitaiion.) 

But  to  turn  to  art,  my  dear  friends.  Actually  found  this  valuable  porcelain  on  a 
shelf  in  the  coal-hole,  undoubted  pap-pot  of  King  William  and  Mary.  Worth  a 
mint  of  money.  And  now  look  at  this  treasure  of  a  mat.  Real  Teheran-Persiar  — 
first  chop  !  More  beautiful  colour  got  by  age,  never  witnessed. 

(Mrs.  Clayton  Torr  screams  off 

Worth  endless  study.  Aud  where  do  you  think  I  picked  it  up? 

(Mrs.  Clayton  Torr  screams  more  loudly 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you -  (Mrs.  Clayton  Torr  scream, s  again 

Mrs.  H.  Mr.  Clayton  Torr,  have  you  no  ears  ? 

Mr.  C.  (Aside.)  Either  no  ears,  or  else  very  long  ones. 
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Mr.  C.  J.  Ears?  Yes.  What  then? 

Mrs.  H.  ( Pointing  left.)  Your  wife  is  screaming  like - 

Mr.  C.  T.  Like  an  engine  throwing  off  steam.  Precisely.  The  engine  throws  off 
superfluous  steam,  and  he  is  safe.  Mrs.  Clayton  Torr  throws  off  superfluous 
vitality,  and  she  is  preserved.  Screaming  is  her  chief  exercise. 

(Mrs.  Clayton  Torr  screams  off.  adding.  "  Ho — ho — ho  /”) 
Y ou  see  the  cure  is  going  on  perfectly. 

Mr.  C.  But  she  said,  “  Ho — ho — ho  !” 

Mr.  C.  T.  Very  interesting.  “  Ho — ho — ho  !”  is  new — decidedly  new  J 

(Mr.  H.  and  Mrs.  C.  approach  each  other  ) 

Mrs.  H.  and 
Mrs.  C.  T. 

Hair-Irritator ! 

Mr.  C.  T.  ( 

porcupine.  My  dear  friends,  come — come !  It  will  be  a  perfect  treat.  Come — 
come  J 


Mr.  C.  (Low  to  each  other.)  Depend  upon  it,  an  asylum  ! 

(Off.)  Oh,  oh  !  Help  !  Clayton,  Clayton  !  The  Electro-Biologo, 
All  my  locks  standing  on  end,  as  though  mad  \IjH€ 4t/lVs 
Starting.)  How  very  interesting!  Siia  mmit  InnH'  irhr  a  frrffnl 


[He  exits ,  n.,  runrmuj. 

Mrs.  H.  and  Mr.  C.  (Low  to  each  other.)  Quite  depend  upon  it — an  asylum  ! 

[They  exeunt,  l.,  hurriedly. 
(The  tinkling  of  the  sledge-hell  is  heard  in  the  distance , 
and  becomes  louder  and  louder.  Then  it  suddenly 
stops.) 

i  The  voices  of  Adelaide  and  Horace  are  heard  singvrwj  the 


first 

lam. 


bars 


% 


en  wt  yre  Tnarr^ 


Enter  ADELAIDE  and  HORACE. 

Adelaide.  (Seating  herself.)  Ho !  what  a  delightful  drive  we  have  been  having  ! 

(She  speaks  in  a  womanly  voice,) 

Horace.  (In  a  manly  voice.)  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  you  have  enjoyed  it. 
Adelaide.  You  see,  I  marked  you  keep  your  eyes  so  well  on  the  horse,  that  I  was 
not  in  the  least  afraid.  And  I  am  so  happy  !  I  am  only  afraid  of  one  thing. 

Horace.  And  what  is  that,  Addy? 

Adelaide.  I  shall  be  afraid  to  speak  to  my  father. 

Horace.  Shall  I  3peak  for  you  ? 

Adelaide.  I  wish  you  would,  Horace. 

Horace.  (CooIIaj.)  All  right.  You  and  I  have  agreed  upon  it.  and  if  they  make 
any  objection — why  we  had  better  bolt,  you  know. 

Adelaide.  (Meekly.)  Bolt  ?  (After  a  pause.)  Ha! — that  would  be,  run  away! 
Horace.  What  a  clear  head  you  have,  Addy  ! 

Adelaide.  Have  I  ?  But  you  won’t  expect  me  to  be  in  the  saddle  much  r  I  never 
did  like  horses. 

Horace.  You  shall  do  just  as  you  like. 

Adelaide.  But  I  will  go  out  driving  with  you  whenever  you  will  Jet  me.  for  1  do 
think  you  are  the  coollest  whip  I  ever  knew. 

Horace.  You  see,  you  are  timid  by  nature,  and  you  exaggerate  matters.  I'll 
manage  the  old  people. 

Adelaide.  We  shall  be  so  happy — so  very  happy  ! 

Horace.  Ha !  I'll  see  to  that ! 

Mr.  0.  T.  (Without.)  Nothing  could  be  more  remarkable — quite  a  paragraph  foe 
my  country  history,  hair  standing  out  from  her  poor  head  like  a  mop. 

Enter,  L.;  MB.  CLAYTON  TORE,  MR.  CAVENDISH,  and  MRS.  HOLBIN 

(Horace  looks  at  them,  and  puts  his  arm  round  Adelaide’s 
waist. 

Mrs.  H.  (Screaming.)  Horace,  forbear ! 

Mr.  C.  (Raising  both  hands.)  Oh,  that  fast,  slangy  girl  of  mine  l  She  has  made 
him  make  a  fool  of  himself  ! 

Mr.  C.  T.  Phenomenal ! — completely  phenomenal ! 

(Mrs.  C.  T.  hiccoughs  off. ) 

Horace.  Oh,  bother,  mother  !  Adelaide  and  I  are  to  be  married,  and  J  don’t 
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mean  to  wear  any  more  galoches,  and  we  have  been  out  in  my  sledge,  had  a  clipping 
ride,  and  been  to  the  next  town,  where  we  bought  something. 

Mr.  0.  (Low.)  Adelaide  has  blltlTl  hiniyimdemtly.  (Aloud.)  Girl,  behave  yoarae^. 
— come  away  ! 

Adelaide.  (Meekly.)  If  you  please,  papa,  a  woman  must  obey  her  husband,  am? 
Horace  has  ordered  me  to  stay  here  (Mrs.  Clayton  Torr  hiccoughs  off , 

Mr.  C.  T.  Most  phenomenal ! 

Mrs.  H.  But — but — but - 

Horace.  (Showing  his  mother  a  ring  on  Adelaide’s  finger.)  See  !  that  is  what  we 
bought  in  the  next  town — an  engagement  ring ! 

Mr.  C.  But — but — but — how? 

Adelaide.  The  Snow  Helped,  papa. 

Horace.  Yes  ;  it  was  cold  in  the  sledge,  and  we  snuggled  close  for  warmth. 

(Mrs.  Clayton  Torr ,  off,  sneezes.) 

Mr.  C.  T.  (Looking  at  Adelaide  and  Horace.)  Incredible  ! 

(Mrs.  H.  and  Mr.  C.  go  up  and  meet.) 

Mrs.  H.  Consider  all  our  last  conversation  as  never  spoken.  I  wish  to  remain 
free. 

Mr.  C.  Mrs.  Holbin,  thank  you.  Shake  hands.  I  have  no  desire  to  lose  my 
liberty.  (They  come  down.) 

Horace.  My  wife  ! 

Adelaide.  My  husband  ! 

Mr.  C.  T.  What  a  tableau  !  (Rushes  L.)  My  dear,  my  dear,  come  out !  Do 
your  eyes  good  !  Horace  and  Adelaide  are  embracing  before  our  very  eyes,  and  say 
they  are  going  to  marry.  Come — come  and  bless  them  ! 

Mrs.  Clayton  Torr.  I  can’t — I  can’t,  or  I  would.  But  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  and  my  Bromided-Bichromatic  Bath,  bubbley-ubbley,  bless  'em — bless  ’em — 
bless  ’em ! 

Tableau  and  Curtain. 
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287  St-.ch  Things  Are 

288  The  Wife 

289  Dragon  of  Waut'ey 

290  Suit  Dhuv 

291  Lying  Valet 

292  Lily  of  St.  Leonards 

293  Oliver  Twist 

294  The  Housekeeper 

295  Child  of  Nature 

296  Home,  Sweet  Home 

297  Which  is  the  man? 

298  Cuius  Gracchus 

299  Mayor  of  Garratt 

300  Woodman 

301  Midnight  our 
-  302  Woman’s  Wit 

303  The  Purse 

304  Votary  of  Wealth 

305  Life  Buoy 

306  Wild  Oats 

307  Rook  w  ood 


225  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  308  Gambler's  Fate 


226  Lottery  Ticket 

227  Gustavus  Vasa 

228  Sweethearts  and  Wives 

229  Miller  of  Mansfield 

230  Black-Eyed  Snsau 

231  King  Henry  IV  (2) 

232  The  Station-House 

233  Recruiting  Officer 

234  The  Tower  of  Nesle 

235  King  Henry  V 

236  The  Rendezvous 

237  Appearance  is  Against 

Them 

238  William  Tell 

239  Tom  Thumb 

240  The  Rake’s  Progress 

241  King  Henry  VI  (1.) 

242  Blue  Devils 

243  Cheats  of  Scapin 

244  Charles  the  Second 

245  Love  makes  the  man 

246  Virginias 

247  Sbliool  for  Arrogance 
2*8  The  Two  Gregories 
849  King  Henry  VI.  (8) 


309  Herne  the  outer 

310  “  Yes !”  and  l'  No  1” 

311  The  Sea-oaptniu 

312  Eugene  Aram 

313  Wrecker’s  Daughter 

314  Alfred  the  Great 
/Virginia  mummy 

310  \  Intrigue 

/  My  Neighbour’s  wife 
010  I  Married  Bachelor 

317  Richelieu 

318  Money 

319  Ion 

320  The  Bridal 

321  Paul  Pry 

322  Love -chase 

323  Glencoe 

/Spitalfields  weaver 
"  \Btage  Struck 

325  Robert  Macaire 

326  Country  Squire 

327  Athenian  Captive 
■wa  (  Barney  the  Baron 

V  Happy  man 
329  Der  Freis  chaff 
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330  Hush  money 

331  East  Lynne 
132  The  Robbers 

333  The  Bottle 

334  Kenilworth 

335  The  moantuineer 
330  Simpson  and  Go. 

337  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver 
/Siamese  Twins 
V  Turned  Head 

339  Maid  of  Croissey 

340  Rip  Van  Winkle 

341  Court  Fool 

342  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin 


343 


/  Deaf  as  a  Post 


\ Soldier's  Courtship 
344  Bride  of  Lammermoor 
346  Gwynneth  Vaughan 

346  Esmeralda 

347 

*48  Town  and  Country 
w  /  Middy  Ashore 
VMatteo  Falcone 

350  Duchess  of  Malfi 

351  Naval  Engagements 

352  Victorine 

353  Spectre  Bridegroom 

354  Alice  Gray 

«,  /  Fish  Oat  of  water 
400  \Family  Jars 

356  Rory  O’More 

357  Zarah 

q  /Love  in  humble  Life 
448  \R>  Years  of  Labour  Lost 
359  Dream  of  the  Future 
ojw.  /Mrs.  White 
4W  V Cherry  Bounce 

361  Elder  Brother 

362  Robber’s  wife 

/Sleeping  Draught 
404  V.  Smoked  miser 

364  Love 

365  Fatal  Dowry 
w  /Bengal  Tiger 

\Kill  or  cure 

367  Paul  Clifford 

368  Dumb  man  of  Manchester 

369  Sergeant’s  Wife 

370  Jonathan  Bradford 

371  Gilderoy 

/Diamond  cut  Diamond 
4/4  V Philippe 

373  Legend  of  Florence 

374  David  Oopperfield 

375  Dombey  and  Son 

376  Wardock  Kennilson 

377  Night  and  morning 

378  Lucretia  Borgia 

379  Ernest  Maltravers 

nan  /Dancing  Barber 
obo  the  Tables 

381  Poor  of  New  York 

382  St.  Mary’s  Eve 

383  Secrets  worth  Knowing 
$84  Carpenter  of  Rouen 

385  Ivanhoe 

386  Ladies'  club 
/  Hercules 

48/  V  Bears  not  Beasts 

388  Bleak  House 

389  Colleen  Bawn 

390  The  Shaughraun 

391  The  Octoroon 

392  Sixteen  String  Jack 

393  Bamaby  Rudge 

394  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 

395  Susan  Hopley 

396  Way  to  get  married 

397  Wandering  Jow 

398  Old  Curiosity  Shop 

399  Under  the  G 

400  Jane  Eyre 

401  RaffAelle 
/Hunting  a  Turtle 
VCatcbinf  a  Heiress 

.A..  /Good  Night’s  Rest 
400  \  Lodgings  for  Gentlemen 
404  The  Wren  Boys 
At\r  /Swiss  cottage 
VTwas  1 
i(06  C  lari 


,n7  /Sudden  Thoughts 
VHow  to  Pay  the  Rent 
408  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots 
/The  Culprit 
w  \Boarding  School 
410  Lucille 
. , ,  /  Four  Sisters 

\Nothing  to  Nurse 
412  My  Unknown  Friend 
j,o  /  Young  widow 

\More  Blunders  than  One 
414  Woman’s  Love 
,,r  /A  Widow’s  Victim 
4  \Day  after  the  Fair 
416  The  Jewess 
41-7  (  Unfinished  Gentleman 
v  \Captain  is  not  A-miss 
418  Media 
iio  /The  Twins 
V Uncle’s  Card 
420  Martha  Willis 
/Love’s  labyrinth 
\  Ladder  of  love 

422  White  Boys 

423  /M'stress  ef  the  mill 
V Frederick  of  Prussia 

424  Mabel’s  curse 

425  /P^Plexing  Predicament 
\  A  Day  in  Paris 

426  Rye-house  Plot 

427  Little  Jockey 

428 

429  Dumb  Conscript 

430  Heart  of  London 

431  Frankenstein 

432  Fairy  Circle 
/Sea-bathing  at  home 
V Wrong  man 

434  Farmer’s  Story 

435  Lady  and  the  Devil 

436  Vanderdecken 

437  A  poor  young  man 
/Under  which  king? 

448  \Tobit’s  Dog 

439  His  last  legs 

440  Life  of  an  Actress 

441  White  horse  of  the  Peppers 

442  Artist’s  Wife 

443  Black  Domino 

444  Village  Outcast 

445  Ten  Thousand  a-Y’ear 

446  Beulah  Spa 

447  Perils  of  Pippins 

448  Barrack  Room 

449  Richard  Plantagenet 

450  Red  Rover 

451  Idiot  of  Heidelberg 

452  The  Assignation 

453  Groves  of  Blarney 

454  Ask  no  Questions 

455  Ireland  as  it  is 

456  Jonathan  in  England 

457  Inkle  and  Yarico 

458  Nervous  man 

459  Message  from  the  Sea 

460  Black  Doctor 

461  King  O’Neil 

am  /Forty  and  Fifty 
4W  \Tom  Noddy’s  Secret 

463  Irish  Attorney 

464  The  Camp 

465  St.  Patrick’s  Day 

466  Strange  Gentleman 

467  Village  Coquettes 

468  Life  of  a  woman 

469  Nicholas  Nickleby 
/Is  she  his  wife? 

4/u  Lamplighter 

471  Fernando 

472  Scamps  of  London 

473  Jessie  Brown 

474  Oscar,  the  half-blood 

475  Mary  Ducange 

476  Narcisse 

477  Little  Gerty 

478  Obi 

479  Austerlitz 

480  Grandfather’s  will 

481  Hidden  Treasure 

482  True  ns  Steel 

483  Self-Accusation 


484  Crown  Prince 
486  Yew-Tree  Ruins 
486  Charles  O'Malley 
in-  /Bandit 

\The  snow  helped 
,ag  /  Jargonelle 

VA  marriage  noose 
,„q  /Lost  Pocket-book 
VTwenty  and  Forty 
490  /All's  Fair  in  Love 

V  Woman  will  be  a  woman 
iqi  /Captain’s  Ghost 

4al  V Hat-box 

(£3* 

49^  /  Locksmith 
\  Portmanteau 
495  Ruth 

49ii  Maid  of  Mariendorpt 

497  The  Turf 

498  Harlequin  hoax 

499  Sweeney  Todd 

500  My  Poll  &  Partner  Joe 

501  The  King’s  wager 

502  Tower  of  London 
/Monsieur  Jacques 

V  Plot  and  counterplot 

504  The  Birthday 

505  Grandfather  Whitehead 

506  The  Stone  Jug 

507  Jacob  Faithful 

508  JacK  Ketch 

509  Bold  Dragoons 

510  Remorso 

511  Old  house  at  home 

512  Jersey  Girl 

513  Ilaroun  Alraschid 

514  Beggar’s  Petition 
/Own  Blue  Bell 

0)0  \Grimalkin 
516  Paulina 
m -  /Affair  of  honour 
4  '  VTlie  Lancers 

518  St.  Patrick's  Eve 

519  Mr.  Greenfinch 
620  The  hall  porter 
521  Prisoner  of  War 
too  /Matching-making 

\The  Dumb  Belle 
523  Lucky  horse-shoe 
r«.  /My  wife’s  dentist 
4  V  Railroad  Station 
525  The  Schoolfellow 
/Woman-Hater 

V  Comfortable  Service 

527  Y’ou  can’t  marry  your 

Grandmother 

528  Rochester 

529  Golden  calf 

530  Bride  of  Ludgate 
»i  /Twice  Killed 

\A  Day  well  spent 

532  Tam  O’Sbanter 

533  Woodstock 

534  Jack  Brag 

r„,  /New  Footman 
^  \  King's  Gardener 

536  Woman’s  Faith 

537 

538  Joconde 

539  The  Steward 

540  Evil  Eye 

541  Sam  Weller 

542  Tekeli 

543 

544  The  Roebuck 

r --  /Little  Adopted 
4  4  V  Gentleman  in  Difficulties 

546  Wish-ton  wish 

547  Nick  of  the  wood9 
518  Faith  and  Falsehood 

549  Lallu  Rookh 

550 

551  One  Fault 

,  -o  /Jacket  of  Blue 
404  ^Cousin  Peter 

553  Bubbles  of  the  Day 

554  Beau  Nash 

555  Pauvrette 


526 


556  Andy  Blake 

557  Blanche  of  Jersey 
,r„  /Doctor  Dilworth 
448-  \ Fellow  clerk 

559  Pascal  Bruno 

560  Wicklow  mountains 
/The  Pic-nic 

081  VRailway  Hotel 

562  Fashionable  Arrivals 

563  Water-Party 

tc,  /Boots  at  ihe  Swan 

V  Lucky  Stars 

565  Walter  Ty ri  el 

566  Izaak  Walton 

567  Wife’s  Stratagem 
r  ,.Q  /Marcelinc 

VThe  Daughter 

569  Field  of  Forty  Footstep^ 

570  The  wigwam 

571  Cramond  Brig 

t7o  /Infant  Phenomenon 
"  V  Captain  Cuttle 

573  Faust 

574  Jack  in  the  water 

575  Man  and  wife 

576  A  House  Divided 

577  John  Smith 
/Long  and  Short 

\ Lydia's  Lover’s  lodging 
579  I  and  my  double 
680  Sons  and  Systems 

581  My  old  woman 

582  Life  of  an  Actor 

583  Chancery  Suit 

584  Bequeathed  heart 

586  My  wife — what  wife? 

566  Blanche  Heriot 

587  Lady  of  the  Lake 

588  Bill  Jones 

589  Americans  Abroad 
/  Pleasant  dreams 

'  VAdvice  Gratis 

591  The  Wedding  Gown 

592  Dice  of  death 
693  The  Bottle  Imp 
594  Lost  and  won 
525  Marriage 

596  The  Three  Secrets 

597  Frederick  the  Great 

598  A  libertine’s  lesson 

599  Jacques  Strop 

600  The  Charming  Polly 

601  Life's  a  lotteiy 

,-no  /Antony  and  Cleopatra 
VThe  Party  wall 

603  A  cure  for  love 

604  Gissipus 

605  Helen  Oakleigh 

-nR  /Blue-Faced  Baboon 
°  D  VOurang-Outang 

607  The  White  Milliner 

608  Perourou 

609  The  Greek  Bey 

610  Robespierre 

611  The  Red  Farm 

612  Miser’s  daughter 
/Wanted,  a  Brigand 

014  VCiaude  Duvtd 

614  Camille 

615  The  Pride  of  Birth 

616  Mothers  and  daughters 

617  Belford  castle 

fits  /Duchess  of - 

8  V Punch  out  of  town 

619  Thomas  A’Beckett 

620  Mazeppa 

621  Temptation 

622  Mary  Melvin 

623  A  Night  in  the  Bastille 
,  /Binks,  the  llagman 

V  Dobson  and  Co. 

625  The  Blind  Bargain 

626  Jine,  the  Licensed 

Victualler’s  daughter 
.nr,  /Bamboozling 

'  VThe  Sergeant’s  Wedding 

628  The  Game  of  Love 

629  Old  Maids 

630  Gustavos  tho  Third 

631  The  Weathercock 
682  Turpin’s  Ride  to  York 
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633  Dovos  in  a  Cage 

634  Ocean  of  Life 

635  Nina  Sforza 


ick 


660 

G61 

662 


/Bai-dell  v.  Pickwi 
Y,T*vo  Swindlers 
637  Ambrose  Gwyuett 
636  Hazard  of  the  Hie 

639  Peer  and  the  Peasant 

640  One  Hundred  Pound  Note 

641  Factory  Boy  _ 

642  Merchant  and  bis  Clerks 

/Living  Statues 
VMy  Sister  Kate 

644  Cavalier 

645  Lottery  of  Life 

646  False  aud  Constant 

647  Who’ll  Lend  me  a  Wife 

648  ’T would  Puzzle  a  Cou- 

649  Devil’s  in  it  ljuror 

6&0  Love’s  Sacrifice 

„ ,  /  Painter  of  Ghent 
061  V102 

662  Man  for  the  Ladies 

653  You  Know  What 

654  Gipsy  King 

655  Court  and  City 

656  Gertrude’s  Cherries 
637  Legerdemain 

658  English  Etiquette 

659  My  Wife’s  Mother 
/Humpbacked  Lover 
V. Patter  v.  Clatter 
/Truth 
Y  Ringdoves 
/  Dowager 
YWhy  did  you  Die? 

663  Love  of  a  Prince 

664  Fanchon,  the  Cricket 

665  Secretary  . 

660  Bringing  Home  the  Bride 

667  Charles  the  First 

668  Moonshine 

669  /Angelina 
Y Divorce 

670  Brian  Boroihme 

671  Noyades 

672  Inez  de  Castro 

673  Love,  Law,  and  Physic 

674  Heiress  of  Bruges 
975  Climbing  Boy 

/Married  Bake 
”‘b  Y Conquering  Game 

677  Haunted  Inn 

678  Comfortable  Lodgings 

679  Two  Friends 

680  French  Spy 

681  Provost  of  Bruges 
fi§2  Lone  Hut 

rfl.,  /Peter  Smink 
YMrs.  Smith 

684  Handy  Andy 

685  Michael  Erie 

686  Old  Pan- 

687  Tarnation  Strange 

688  lioyal  Oak 

6«9  Koseof  Arragon 
69()Jialvei,  the  Unknown 
69FJohn  of  Procida 
find  /  Serenading 

692  V,  Middle  Temple 

693  Promise  of  Marriage 
'  694  Chain  of  Gold 

695  Beggar’s  Daughter 

696  Battle  of  Waterloo 

697  Phantom 
S98  Gil  Bias 

_  /My  Wife's  Out 

899  YBorrowiug  a  Husband 

700  Araj  oon 

701  Forced  Marriage 

702  Valslia 

...  /Behind  the  Scenes 
103  I  HB 

?04  Linda,  the  Pearl  of  Savoy- 
705  Lost  Ship 


706  Roll  of  the  Drum 

707  Ambassador’s  Lady 

708  Spring  and  Autumn 

709  Close  Siege 

710  Louison 

711  Our  Village 

712  Tempter 

713  Love's  Frailties 

714  Surgeon  of  Paris 

715  Lord  Darnley 

716  School  for  Grown 

dren 

717  Riches 

718  Devil  in  London 

(M.P.  for  the 

719  (  Borough 
(Grey  Doublet 

720  Leoia  Colomba 

721  London  by  Night 

722  Christmas  Carol 

723  London  Banker- 

724  Muster  Humphrey’s  Clock 


/  Day  at  an  Inn 
‘ YUeutleman  in  Black 

777  Double  Gallant 
/  Aldgate  Pump 
YBump  of  Benevolence 


Chil- 


ltotteu 


725 


/Omnibus 

YMayor  of  Rochester 

726  Game  of  Life 

727  Deserted  Village 

768  Old  and  Young  Stager 

729  Follies  of  Fashion 

730  Romance  and  Reality- 

731  Last  Shilling 

732  Tom  Bowling 

733  Love  Extempore 

734  Devil  on  Two  Sticks 

735  Maiden’s  Fame 

/How’s  your  Uncle 
7  ^Mistaken  Story 

737  In  the  Wrong  Box 

738  Martin  Churalewit 

739  Lilian,  the  Show  Girl 
/Man  about  Town 

740  YMy  Friend  the  Captain 

741  Signal 

742  Whitefriars 

743  Young  King 

744  Queen’s  Champion 

745  Cscsar,  the  Watch-Dog 

746  Ondine 

747  Comrades  and  Friends 

(  Personation 

748  (Antony  and  Cleopatra 
(  Married  aud  Settled 

749  Mary  Stuart 


750 


/  Petticoat  Government 
Y’Tis  She 

751  Corsair’s  Revenge 

752  Corsican  Brothers 

753  Blind  Boy 

754  Ben,  the  Boatswain 

755  Rich  and  Poor 

756  Dumb  Guide  of  the  Tyrol 
_r_  /British  Legion 

7J/  Y Rifle  Brigade 

758  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths 

759  Sempstress 

760  Nelson 

761  Daughter  of  the  Regiment 

762  Momentous  Question 

763  (syl'vester  Daggerwood 

764  Love  and  Loyalty 

765  Delusion 

766  Quid  pro  Quo 

767  Charcoal  Burner 
...Q  /Gemini 

708  Y Lying  in  Ordinary 
769  Rose  of  Ettrick  Vale 
/  Valet  de  Sham 
YMy  Valet  and  I 


770 


771  Dream  of  Fate 


772 


/Maidens  Beware 
Y  Pi  ilk  of  Politeness 
/73  Ancestress 

,  /  Is  he  Jealous  ? 

7/4  Y'rhree  and  the  Deuce 
775  Loss  of  the  Royal  George 


778 

779  Philosophers  of  Berlin 

780  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

781  Ambition 
„„„  ,  Queer  Subject 

782  Y  Deeds  of  Dreadful  Note 

783  Youthful  Queen 
/  Teddy  the  Tiler 

781  Yboi  u  to  Good  Luck 

785  Hard  Times 

786  Spare  Bed 

787  Wager 
78b  Fair  Rosamond 

789  Notoriety 

790  Factory  Strike 

791  Point  of  Honour 

792  Shakspeare’s  Early  Days 

793  Folly  as  it  Flies 

794  St.  Clair  of  the  Isles 

795  Mutiny  at  the  Nore 

796  John  Overy 

797  Two  Fishermen  of  Lynn 

798  Mysterious  Stranger 

799  Education 

800  Don  Csesar  de  Bazan 

801  Single  Life 

802  Married  Life 

803  Dream  at  Sea 

/Our  Mmy  Anne 
8Ui  YMischief-Making 

805  Agues  de  Vere 

806  Wreck  Ashore 

807  Boyne  Water 
ana  /Shocking  Events 

808  Y  Dead  Shot 

809  Lesson  for  Ladies 

810  Love  and  Murder 

811  Rural  Felicity 

812  Presumptive  Evidence 

813  Poor  Jack 

814  Abelard  and  Iieloise 

815  Duchess  de  la  Vaubuliere 
Q]r  /John  Jones 
810  YChristening 

817  Isabel 

818  May  Queen 

819  Chimes 

820  Home  Again 

821  Heuriette,  the  Forsaken 
/  Irish  Lion 

8“J  Y Brother  Tom 

823  Rake  and  his  Pupil 

824  Pet  of  the  Petticoats 

825  Marianne,  the  Child  of 

Charity 

826  Toodles 

827  Green  Bushes 

828  Don  Juan 

829  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 

830  Luke  the  Labourer 

831  Death  Fetch 

832  Maid  of  Athens 

833  Beggar  Boy  of  Brussels 

834  Scholar 

835  Forgery 

836  Uncle  John 
83/  Ellon  Wareham 

838  Open  House 

839  Second  Thoughts  lat-Law 

840  Nicholas  Flam,  Attorney- 

841  Snakes  in  the  Grass 

Q.„  /23,  John  Street,  Adel  phi 
81-  Y  Thimble  Rig 

843  Sheriff  of  the  Country 

844  Happiest  Day  of  My  Life 

845  Weak  Points 

846  Good  Husbands  make 
Good  Wives 

o47  Duchess  de  la  Valliere 
^  /Damon  and  Pythias 
848  YTwo  Queens 


865 

866 


849  Dame  de  St.  TroPez 

850  Husband  at  Sigh1 

851  Time  Works  Wonders 
/  Kiss  in  the  Dark 

852  Y Match  in  the  Dark 

853  How  to  Grow  Rich 

854  King  of  the  Alps 

855  Our  New  Governess 

856  Victorine  , 

857  Mysterious  Family 

858  Hasty  Conclusions 

859  Leah  the  Forsaken 

860  Ladies'  Battle 

861  Jacopo  the  Bravo 

802  Peter  Bell  the  Waggoner 

863  The  Bear-Hunters 

864  Josephine,  the  Child  Of 
the  Regiment 

/Popping  the  Question 
YSuappiug  Turtles  (Pail 
/Maid  with  the  Milking 
Y Billy  Taylor 

867  Theodore  the  Brigand 

868  Cabdriver 

869  Follies  of  a  Night 

870  Secret  Service 

871  Charles  the  Twelfth 

872  Doom  of  Maraua 
Q_„  /  Welsh  Girl 

878  Y  Pleasant  Neighbour 

874  Spanish  Curate 

875  Vampire 

876  Brigand 

877  Child  of  the  Wreck 
(Faint  Heart  Never  Won 
(  Fair  Lady 
(Peculiar  Position 

879  Merchant’s  Wedding 

880  Wornau  Never  Vext 
QQ,  /Trip  to  Kissengen 

881  Y  Garrick  Fever- 

882  Who’s  your  Friend? 

883  Court  Favour 

884  Regent 

885  Ransom 

886  Paris  and  London 


878  ( 


/Hasty  Conclusion 

887  Yllandsome  Husband 

888  Two  Figaros 

„  /Cabinet  Question 
88J  YFrinter’s  Devil 

890  Grist  to  the  Mill 

891  Green-Eyed  Monster 

892  Reputation 

„  / Captain  of  the  Watch 
YPromotion 
894  Returned  “  Killed  ” 

QQ,  /  Loan  of  a  Lover 
890  YSoniebody  Else 
896  All  in  the  Datk 

/  My  Daughter,  Sir ! 

YMy  Great  Aunt 
/Court  Beauties 
YPeter  and  Paul 
/  Jenkinses 

YMy  Friend,  the  Governor 

900  Bonnie  Prince  Chat  lie 

901  Memoirs  of  the  Devil 

902  Buy  Bias 

903  The  Delinquent 

904  Chain  of  Guilt 

905  Life  as  It  Is 
qoa  (  Cue  Hour 
9W>  Y Matrimony 

907  Smuggler  Boy 

908  Exchange  no  Robbery 

909  Freemason 
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FIRST  SYLLABLE— Jar. 

SCENE. — A  rather  dimly-lighted  room,  decorated  with  china,  peacocks'  feathers, 
fans,  and  sage-green  draperies.  On  a  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a 
large  china  jar,  in  which  are  placed  two  or  three  immense  sunflowers. 

ELEANOR,  in  aesthetic  costume,  is  seated  admiring  a  jar.  After  a  pause,  she 

says,  languidly , 

Elea.  It  is  quite  too  utterly  delicious  !  It  seems  as  if,  in  the  contemplation  of 
such  silent  loveliness,  the  yearning  soul  must  rise  and  soar  away  to  heights  it  would 
never  otherwise  dare  attempt.  How  shall  I  express  the  gratitude  I  feel  towards  the 
cultured  being  who  has  robbed  himself  of  so  much  joy  to  gladden  my  solitary  hours  ? 

( Clasps  her  hands,  as  if  addressing  jar.)  Exquisite  symbol  of  human  aspirations  ! 

Enter  PERCIYAL. 

Per.  ’Tis  well.  The  magnetic  influence  of  my  chaste  gift  has  charmed  her  to  a 
beatific  reverie.  My  sacrifice  is  appreciated.  Shall  I  break  in  upon  her  thoughts  ? 
Methinks  I  will.  (Approaches  Eleanor.)  You  are  content  with  my  poor  offering  p 
Elea.  More  than  content.  Should  we  not  pine  to  learn  the  lesson  that  might  be 
taught  by  so  much  grace  P 

Per.  And  you  have  remarked  the  perfect  contour  of  its  form  p 
Elea.  And  the  quaint  beauty  of  its  design. 

Per.  And  the  joyousness  of  its  colouring  ! 

Elea.  A  green  that  might  represent  a  fainting  meadow. 

Per.  A  blue  that  might  typify  a  heart-sick  sea. 

Elea.  Wondrous  ideality  ! 

Per.  Ecstatic  metaphor ! 

(Hetty  heard  singing  outside,  to  the  tune  of  “  Nae  Luck  about  the  House.  ’) 

Het.  “  Oh  quickly  sailed  the  gallant  ship 
Across  the  billow' s  foam. 

Be  glad  and  bright,  my  heart's  delight, 

Our  sailor  laddie's  home.'' 

Enter  HETTY, 

There,  now!  isn't  it  a  shame  that  a  short-sighted  Government  won’t  have  a  woman 
as  Poet  Laureate?  I’m  morally  certain  that  I’m  equal  to  any  number  of  odes,  elegies, 

or  epith — epith - Dear  me  !  I  know  there’s  a  good  deal  more  of  that  word,  but  I 

can’t  remember  it.  Well,  never  mind,  we’ll  have  it  in  English — I  mean,  weddin^ 
songs.  Eleanor,  did  you  hear  what  I  was  singing  P 
Elea.  Ye-es. 

Het.  Well,  I  composed  it  coming  from  our  house  to  yours.  It’s  an  impromptu, 
and  it  only  took  me  half  an  hour.  You  know  impromptus  generally  require  a  week’s 
consideration.  Wasn’t  it  good  ? 

Per.  Methinks  it  seemed  a  quaint  ditty. 

Het.  (Perceiving  Per cival.)  Oh,  are  you  here,  Mr.  Ffry the P  I’m  sure  I  beg  your 
pardon  ;  but  really  it’s  so  dark  here  I  can’t  see.  Why  don’t  you  let  the  sunshfne  in  ? 
One  of  these  days  you’ll  be  turned  to  bats,  and  I  shall  find  you  hooked  up  to  the  cur- 
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tain-poles  by  your  toes,  with  your  heads  hanging  down.  You  dou’t  know  how 
jolly - 

Per.  Hush  ! 

Elen.  Hush  ! 

Ret.  Oh,  there,  I’m  awfully  sorry  !  Please  don’t  be  too  utterly  horrified  !  ( Starts A 
But  for  pity’s  sake - 

Per.  What  ails  you  ? 

Elea,  Hetty,  pray  be  calm  ! 

Het.  Well,  I  will  if  I  can  ;  but — ( laughing  and  examining  jar ) — such  a  hideous 
apparition  is  enough  to  startle  anyone.  Where  did  you  find  the  monstrosity  ? 

Per.  Monstrosity  !  Oh,  shortsighted  maiden  ! 

Elea.  What  perversity  of  vision  ! 

Het.  But  it  is  ugly — hideously  ugly  !  I  wouldn’t  give  it  house-room. 

Elea.  Hetty,  it’s  a  unique  specimen  ! 

Het.  Dear  me  !  are  you  quite  sure  of  that? 

Per.  Quite — quite  sure  ! 

Het.  Then  I  breathe  again.  I  thought,  if  such  things  were  coming  into  fashion,  I 
might  meet  with  another,  and  a  second  shock  of  the  kind  would  be  too  much. 

Per.  I  fear  you  do  not  feel  the  attractiveness  of  its  symbolism. 

Het.  I’m  afraid  I  don’t ;  but,  Eleanor,  be  prepared  to  jump  out  of  your  shoes  for  joy. 
I  have  such  good  news  for  you. 

Elea.  Joyous  intelligence  for  me ? 

Het.  Well,  I  said  “  good  news  but  you’re  not  tied  down  to  two  syllables. 
Leonard  has  come  home  ! 

Per.  (Aside.)  An  utter  discord  in  our  harmony ! 

Het.  What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Ffrythe? 

Per.  I — I  was  soliloquizing. 

Het.  Oh,  I  thought  you  were  getting  personal.  But,  Eleanor,  are  you  not  de- 
ligbtedp 

Elea.  I  am  glad  in  your  gladness. 

Het.  Oh,  please,  don’t !  No  one  wants  you  to  be  so  self-forgetful.  Do  get  up  a 
little  feeling  on  your  own  account.  (Aside  to  Elea.)  I  want  to  speak  to  yon  alone. 
Can’t  you  send  this  bundle  of  miseries  away? 

Elea.  It  would  wound  him  too  deeply.  Such  finely-strung  natures - 

Het.  Are  a  great  nuisance.  However,  I  don’t  mind  shocking  him.  Mr.  Ffrvthe — 
Mr.  Ffrythe - 

Per .  Ah,  pardon  me  ;  I  was  wrapt  in  contemplation. 

Het.  Dear  me  !  Do  you  need  it  this  warm  weather  P  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you 
would  mind  arranging  some  flowers  for  my  hair? 

Per.  Will  you  not  wait  until  this  evening,  when  they  will  be  bathed  in  the 
languorous  dew  ? 

Het.  Certainly  not.  It  would  take  my  hair  out  of  curl. 

Per.  I  obey  you,  though  I  fear  this  garish  sunlight  will  destroy  my  finer  percep¬ 
tions  of  tone-colouring. 

[Exit. 

Het.  (Aside.)  I  sincerely  hope  it  will,  if  I  am  to  wear  your  flowers.  (To  Eleanor.) 
And  now,  Eleanor,  that  we  are  rid  of  that  wet  blanket - 

Elea.  Ah,  Hetty,  you  are  not  one  of  the  cultured. 

Het.  For  which,  I  am  sure,  my  friends  are  thankful.  But  do  come  down  from 
your  pedestal  and  be  rational.  I  promise  you  I  won’t  tell.  You  know  Leonard  has 
been  away  two  years,  and  you  know,  too,  that  we  did  not  expect  him  home  for 
another  month.  Do  you  think  I  should  have  left  him  half  an  hour  after  his  reUrn 
unless  I  had  had  a  good  reason  for  do  ng  so  ? 

Elea.  I  cannot  divine. 

Het.  Then  I  will  tell  you,  and  you  must  take  my  plain  speaking  in  good  part. 
Leonard  cares  more  for  you  than  any-  ne  else  in  the  world.  Why,  almost  his  first 
words  were  about  you.  He  knows  little  of  this  aesthetic  craze  of  youts,  and  I  don’t 
want  him  to  find  you  speaking  and  looking  as  if  you  thought  life  scarcely  worth 
the  living.  He  is  coming  to  see  you  this  afternoon,  so  do  brighten  up  a  little,  send 
away  that  miserable  anatomy,  who  is  always  dangling  after  you. 

Elea.  When  souls  are  attuned - 
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Set  Poor  Leonard  ?  Well,  I  can  say  no  more,  though  I  know  my  brother  is  as  far 
superior  to  your  “  tuneful  soul,”  as  mother’s  Bohemian  glasses  are  to  that  ugly  jar. 

Enter  PERCIVAL  with  wreath..  Eleanor  advances  in  admiration.  Hetty  draws 

back  in  dismay. 

Per.  I  have  woven  a  chaplet  typical  of  mystic  yearnings.  Does  it  please  you  ? 

Elea.  What  sweet  sympathy  of  shading !  ..  ,  ,  ,  . 

Het.  (Aside.)  Oh,  dear!  I  could  not  make  myself  such  a  fright !  Ah,  happy 
thought !  (Aloud.)  Mr.  Ffrythe.  1  am  not  worthy  of  such  a  combination.  Let  me 
offoAt  at  a  more  fitting  shrine.  (Hetty  takes  wreath ,  and  hangs  it  round  jar.) 

Elea.  Intense ! 

Per.  Consummate  ' 

Het .  You  dear  innocent  geese  i 


SECOND  SYLLABLE.— Go- 
SCENE. — Same  as  first. 

HETTY  seated  at  work.  PERCIVAL  writing. 

Pet  (Aside  1  I  knew  if  this  icily -fish  were  here,  Leonard  would  not  have  the  chance 
of  a  wo  d  with  Eleanor,1 so  I  deriflee  myself  at  the  altar  of  sisterly  affection  m  order 
to  divert  the  enemy  O^cy  withes.) 

Het.  Are  you  in  pain,  Mr.  Ffrythe? 

Per.  Pain  is  the  privilege  of  the  poet.  ,  . 

Het.  Really  !  And  to  think  that  I  fancied  I  might  become  a  poet  this  morning  i 
I’ll  never  look  in  a  rhyming  dictionary  again.  Throw  your  sonnet  out  of  ohe 
window  Mr.  Ffrythe,  and  relieve  the  agome3  of  your  spirit  by  looking  at  my  work. 
Per  (Shudders.)  Pardon  me  ;  but  is  it  not  somewhat  inharmonious? 

Het.  Oh.  do  you  think  so?  Why  the  choice  of  the  colours  cost  me  an  hours 
anxious  thought !  You  see  the  scarlet  ground  throws  up  the  blue  corn-flowers,  and 

the  green  leaves  contrast  so  well  with  the  orange  lilies. 

Per.  Ah,  Miss  Brooke,  you  do  not  know  how  such  vivid  hues  strike  my  sense  of 

Het.  But  I  prefer  [primary  colours. — I  always  did. 

Enter  ELEANOR. 

Net  (Aside  )  She  io  >ks  as  wild  as  ever.  I  should  like  to  pinch  her.  (Aloud.)  I 
kope  I’m  not  wearing  o  it  my  welcome,  Eleanor,  but  I  thought  I  should  find  Mr. 
Ffrythe  here,  and  he  is  going  to  give  me  a  lesson  in  colouring. 

Per.  Forgive  me;  I  was  not  aware——  ......  .  ...  , 

Het.  Ah,  1  forgot  to  ask  you,  but  I  know  you  will.  Let  us  go  into  the  garden 

and  begin  at  once.  . 

Per.  Are  not  the  tone-colourings  of  this  room  more  in  accordance - - 

Het.  Not  a  bit!  Besides,  Leonard  is  coming,  and  we  shall  be  disturbed. 

Per.  True;  ho  is  not  one  of  us.  .  ,  , ,  ,  .  ,  _ 

Het.  (Aside.)  Nor  ever  will  be  (Knock  heard.)  Ah,  there  he  is !  Come,  Mr. 

FtrJ,‘he-  [Exeunt. 

Elea.  There  was  a  time  when  I  used  to  look  forward  to  Leonard’s  return.  Now, 
I  seem  to  fear  a  dissonance  in  our  natures.  Ah.  me  ! 


Enter  LEONARD. 

Leo.  Eleanor  !  (Taking  both  her  hands.) 

Elea.  I  bid  you  welcome. 

Leo.  (Laughing t)  Of  course,  I  knew  you  would ;  although  I  scarcely  hoped  the 
time  I  was  absent  would  pass  as  slowly  for  you  as  for  me.  Has  it,  dear? 

Elea.  For  those  attuned  to  suffering,  the  hours  have  no  wings. 

Leo.  What  a  melodramatic  little  speech  !  Is  that  the  way  aesthetes  talk,  and — 
(qoing  back  a  couple  of  paces ,  and  looking  critically,  but  good-humouredly ,  at 
Eleanor’s  dress)— is  that  the  way  they— they  clothe  themselves?  But  there  !  never 
mind  1  Now  I  am  home,  we’ll  have  something  more  cheerful. 
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Elea.  Do  yon  affect  cheerfulness  ? 

Leo.  Affect  it?  Indeed,  I  don’t,  dear!  I  am  as  happy  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
fellow  to  be. 

Elea.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  happiness  ? 

Leo.  Why,  you  dear  little  Penserosa,  of  course  there  is.  Ah,  1  see  you’ve  just  been 
moping  all  the  time  I’ve  been  away,  and  you  can’t  recover  your  good  spirits  all  of  a 
sudden. 

Elea.  (Shudders.)  Good  spirits !  •  ■ 

Leo.  I'll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do.  They’ve  just  finished  cutting  the  hay  in  the  house- 
ground.  Put  on  something  more  sensible  than  that  sad-coloured  gown,  and  let  us  go 
and  help  them  make  hay,  as  we  used  to  do  in  our  childish  days. 

Elea.  What !  I— I  make  hay? 

Leo.  Yes ;  why  not  ?  You  want  a  good  dose  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  This  stuffy 

room - 

Elea.  What ! 

Leo.  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Eleanor,  but  really  it  does  seem  close.  Is  it  quite 
henlthy  ? 

Elea.  Ideas  of  that  kind  are  for  the  vulgar  herd.  They  do  not  trammel  the  higher 
culture. 

Leo.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  higher  culture.  However,  as  haymaking  seems  out 
of  the  question,  shall  I  take  you  for  a  row? 

Elea.  In — in  the  sunshine  ? 

Leo.  Why,  you  surely  don’t  want  to  cultivate  the  sun  out  of  existence  ?  I  never 
thought  English  sunshine  could  be  too  much  for  the  weakest  nerves.  But  what  do 
you  generally  do  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Elea.  I  contemplate  the  Ideal. 

Leo.  Oh  !  Well,  I  certainly  can’t  join  you  in  that  amusement.  But  come,  Eleanor, 
I’ve  been  away  two  years,  and  you’ve  not  said  one  really  kind  word  to  me  yet.  Can’t 
you  descend  to  my  level  for  a  few  minutes  ? 

Elea.  For  what  purpose?  Without  affinity  we  should  not  comprehend  each  other. 

(Eleanor  sinks  into  a  low  chair,  and  languidly  fans  herself 
with  a  feather  fan.  Leonard  stands  silently  for  a 
moment  looking  down  u/pon  her.) 

Leo.  (Slowly.)  I  don’t  think  I  do  quite  comprehend  either  your  words  or  your 
manner,  Eleanor.  Have  you  forgotten  our  parting,  the  evening  before  I  left  home  ? 
You  and  I  were  standing  under  the  old  pear-fcree  in  the  orchard,  and  you  promised, 
with  cheeks  as  rosy  as  were  the  sunset-clouds,  that  you  would  wait  patiently  for  me 
until  I  had,  in  part,  at  least,  conquered  Fortune.  You  remember? 

Elea.  I  had  not  reflected  then. 

Leo .  And  don’t  reflect  now,  if  the  reflection  is  to  interfere  with  our  happiness. 
But  let  me  finish  my  story.  For  my  part,  I  vowed  that  as  surely  a9  the  white 
blossoms  that  then  covered  the  tree  would  in  their  season  turn  to  fruit,  so  surely 
would  I  win  my  way,  and  come  back  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise.  I 
have  worked  hard,  and  have  kept  my  word— will  you  keep  yours  P 
Elea.  You  are  so  boisterous,  Leonard,  and  I  am  used  to  repose. 

Leo.  Oh,  and  is  that  long-legged  fellow  I  met  outside  just  now  a  specimen  of  re- 
pose  ? 

Elea.  He  is,  as  I  am,  a  student  of  the  Beautiful. 

Leo.  Well,  really  no  one  would  find  that  out  from  looking  at  him.  But  seriously 
Eleanor,  I  do  not  think  you  are  very  glad  to  see  me. 

Elea.  I  am  a  little  wearied. 

Leo.  So  it  seems — and  of  me  ? 

Elea.  I  think  I  shall  understand  you  better  after  a  time  ;  at  present - 

Leo.  I  am  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  trifled  with.  Now,  be  candid,  Eleanor  -  shall  ' 
we  take  up  our  little  love-story  where  we  left  it  off  two  years  ago,  or  part  aa 
strangers  ? 

Elea.  You  are  so  hasty. 

Leo.  Not  at  all.  It  is  only  fair  that  I  should  know  what  to  expect.  You  need 
but  say  one  word.  Which  shall  it  be?  Stay  or  bio  ? 

Elea .  You  are  taking  advantage - 
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Leo.  Please  decide. 

Elea ,  Then,  I  think  it  must  be — Go  ! 


THIRD  SYLLABLE.— Nelle. 

THIRD  SCENE. — Same  as  first  and  second ;  but  the  room  is  a  little  brighter. 

HETTY  standing  at  side-table,  arranging  some  fiowers.  The  jar  has  been  removed 

from  the  stand,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  large  scrapbook  or  album.  Enter 

LEONARD. 

Het.  What,  Leonard  ! — back  again  ? 

Leo.  Yes,  after  the  fashion  of  the  moth  that,  forgetting  its  singed  wings,  comes 
back  to  the  flame  that  burnt  it. 

Het.  Fairly  poetical,  but  certainly  not  original !  Are  you  very  badly  burnt  ? 

Leo.  I  think  so.  You  see,  I  cannot  flutter  far. 

Het.  Yes,  that  is  very  evident.  But,  my  dear  Leonard,  don’t  give  up  your 
birthright  so  easily. 

Leo.  What  do  you  mean? 

Het.  Well,  don’t  forget  you  are  an  Englishman — one  of  a  race  who  never  know 
when  they’re  beaten. 

Leo .  Does  that  infer  that  I  may  still  hope  ? 

Het.  Most  certainly  !  What  sensible  man  ever  paid  any  attention  to  a  woman’s 
“No,”  unless  it  was  repeated  at  least  a  dozen  times  ? 

Leo.  You  give  your  sex  a  bad  character. 

Het.  Well,  you  see,  being  one  of  them,  I  understand  their  little  weaknesses.  But 
can  I  trust  you  with  a  secret? 

Leo.  Fifty,  if  you  like. 

Het.  Probably,  because  that  would  be  too  much  for  your  memory,  and  you  would 
forget  them  all.  Now,  from  the  little  information  I  could  coax  Eleanor  to  give  me,  I 
fancied  that  she  had  been  acting  a  sort  of  tragedy  queen,  and  that  you  had  said  good¬ 
bye  for  ever.  Why  are  you  here  again  so  soon  ? 

Leo.  In  the  first  place,  because  I  was  foolish. 

Het.  I  agree  to  that.  And,  secondly  ? 

Leo.  Because  I  thought  that  a — well — a  liking  that  began  when  we  were  children 
had  lasted  too  long  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  passing  fit  of  pique. 

Het.  In  that  case,  I  think  you  deserve  to  hear  my  secret.  Half  an  hour  after  you 
left  Eleanor  this  afternoon  I  came  in  aud  found  her  crying  over — now  guess  what  ? 

Leo.  A  cracked  teapot,  or  an  invalid  sunflower. 

Het.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Over  an  old  album,  open  at  a  page  on  which  was 
written  a  poem — rather  halting  as  to  metre — about  “  My  Nell.” 

Leo.  Perhaps  it  was  written  by  that  fellow  Ffrythe ! 

Het.  Don’t  insult  him.  His  muse  styles  Miss  Lancaster  Eleanore,  which  rhymes 
just  as  easily,  and  sounds  much  better. 

Leo.  Was  there  a — a— border  of  pear  blossoms  round  the  page? 

Het.  Yes  ;  and  now,  Leonard,  take  my  advice.  Eleanor’s  head  may  be  a  little 
turned  with  her  aesthetic  nonsense,  but  her  heart  is  as  good  as  ever  ! 

Leo  But  the  advice,  Hetty  ?  (Laughing.) 

Het.  I’m  coming  to  it.  Don’t  notice  her  whims.  Let  her  pose  as  a  mediaeval 
Eleanore  to  other  people,  but  take  it  for  granted  that  for  you  she  is  just  “  My  Nell,” 
and  it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end.  Ah  !  ( Looking  off.)  Here  she  is,  and — good 
sign — without  a  sunflower ! 

Enter  ELEANOR,  less  languidly.  Her  hair  is  rather  smoother,  and  she  has 

neither  feather,  fan,  nor  sunflowers. 

Leo.  Will  you  forgive  me  for  returning  so  soon? 

Elea.  Indeed,  I  am  very  glad  ! 

Leo.  You  see  it  is  the  same  as  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  cannot  quarrel  with  you  for 
long. 

Elea .  We  never  did  quarrel  then. 

Leo.  And  we  won’t  begin  now.  I  was  too  sharp  this  afternoon.  Let  us  forget 
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our  little  tiff,  and  we’ii  go  back  to  tbe  days  when  you  were  my  fairy  queen,  my 
enchanted  princess,  my  little  Nell. 

Elea.  And  you  will  try  to  understand - 

Leo.  What,  dear? 

Elea.  Our  higher  aspirations  after  sweetness  and  light. 

Het.  (Aside.)  Oh,  dear!  she’s  off  again! 

Leo.  Well,  I’ll  try ;  but  I  really  think  you  will  find  it  more  comfortable  to  come 
dowu  to  my  level,  Nell. 

Enter  PEttCIYAL,  writing  on  tablets. 

Per ,  “Knell!”  Ah,  suggestive  sound !  (Writes.)  “  Oh,  solemn  knell,  all  bitter 
sweet,”  &c.,  &e. 

Leo.  Your  adjectives  don’t  suit  my  noun,  Mr.  Ffrytbe.  There  is  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  “  solemn  ”  about  Miss  Lancaster,  and  she’s  certainly  not  “  bitter.” 

Per.  But  I  do  not  understand. 

Elea.  Oh,  Mr.  Brooke  has  known  me  ever  since  I  was  a  child.  He  was  speaking 
of  my  childish  name. 

Per.  And  I  have  only  ventured  to  address  you  as — (Consults  tablets) — as  “  Peerless, 
pale  Eleanore.” 

Elea.  I  am  afraid  you  are  praising  me  above  my  deserts,  Mr.  Ffrythe.  And  what 
will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  I  am  beginning  to  think  I  must  live  up  to  something 
higher  than  a  Japanese  screen  ?  Next  Monday  is  my  birthday — please  give  me 
until  then  to  decide,  and - 

Het.  (Coming  forward.)  And  on  that  occasion  you  two  gentlemen  may  each  send 
an  offering,  and  whichever  is  the  donor  of  the  one  Miss  Lancaster  thinks  fit  to 
accept,  wil’  know  that  her  decision  is  in  favour  of  the  ideas  he  represents.  Is 
that  agreed  ? 

Elea.  (After  a  moment's  pause.)  Yes. 

Leo.  And  I,  too,  say  yes. 

Per.  I  am  forced  to  yield.  Though  it  is,  perchance,  my  knell. 

Leo.  And  mine.  (Aside.)  But  I  hope  it’s  spelt  differently. 

Elea.  Then,  till  Monday. 

(Hetty  kissing  her  hand  as  Percy  and  Leonard  retire.) 

Het.  Au  revoir ! 


THE  WHOLE  WORD— Jargonelle. 

(Same  scene,  but  the  room  is  rather  differently  arranged.  There  are  several  bright 
coloured  rugs  lying  about,  and  the  sunflowers  and  lilies  are  replaced  by  roses 
and  ferns.  On  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  stand  a  sage-green  vase  and  a 
basket  of  pears.  On  the  handle  of  the  basket  a  bunch  of  artificial  pear-blossoms 
is  tied  with  a  silver  cord  in  a  true  lovers’  knot. 

Enter  ELEANOR  and  HETTY,  Eleanor  wearing  a  pretty  morning  dress. 

Het.  Do  you  know  I’m  positively  dying  to  know  what  your  presents  are,  Eleauor. 
I  tried  hard  to  find  out  what  Leonard  meant  to  send  you  ;  but  I  tried  in  vain. 

Elea.  (Pointing  to  table.)  Well,  look. 

Het.  (Dismayed.)  What !  more  sage-green  crockery,  and — a  basket  of  pears  !  Oh  ! 
Elea.  Are  you  disappointed  ? 

Het.  Awfully.  Of  course,  I  knew  Mr.  Ffrythe  would  choose  something  horrid ; 
but  I  did  think  better  of  Leonard’s  taste. 

Elea.  (Laughing.)  In  what  way. 

Het.  (Pettishly.)  In  every  way.  Just  fancy  a  basket  of  pears— worth  about  two 
shillings  ! 

Elea.  Worth  a  great  deal  more  than  that  to  me,  Hetty. 

Het.  (Eagerly.)  Oh,  I  suppose  there’s  a  bracelet,  or  a  ring,  or  a  locket,  perhaps 
hidden  amongst  them.  ’  ’ 

Elea.  Nothing  of  the  sort;  but  I  will  tell  you.  There  is  an  old  pear-tree  in 
your  orchard,  and  it  was  under  that  tree  I  stood  to  listen  whilst  Leonard  planned  out 
a  little  romance  that  was  to  come  true  when  he  returned.  You  can  fill  up  the  outline 
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of  the  story  for  yourself,  Hetty ;  and  when  it  is  finished,  you  will  know  why  1  am  so 

t0Hrf°f  Kl  Tknew  there  wae  a  language  of  flowers ,  bat  I  never  until  now 
thought  there  might  also  be  a  language  of  fruit. 

|  TFONARD  and  PERCIVA.L.  Leonard  looks  at  Eleanor's  dress,  smiles, 
Eld  PercSal,  who  advances  with  a  gesture  excessive  of  dismay. 

Per.  You  have  chosen,  Miss  Lancaster? 

Elea.  Yes. 

wZn  ^havecome  down  to  the  level  of  comfort  and  common  sense.  You  see  I’m 
only  a  woman,  Mr.  Ffrythe ;  and  sage-green  is  trying  to  the  complexion.  Plea 
forgive  my  secession  from  the  ranks  of  aestheticism. 

Per  ITraaicallv .)  And  this  is  our  farewell !  ti 

Elea  I  hope  not.  Perhaps,  some  day,  you  too  will  grow  tired  of  sunflower. . 

this  silk  for  me  to  wind.  and  percival  move  a  little  into  the  background.) 

Leo.  (To  Eleanor.)  So  you  have  given  up  all  hope  of  teaching  me  the  higher 

CUS.?Yes  ;  the  fact  is,  after  mature  consideration,  I  think  I  like  you  best  as 
you  are.  _ 

Elea  TTh“  SeTtheTnor,  and  0 Untying  pear-blossoms)  I  am  going  to  wear 

*©B=3«?  r  d 

Syne.” 


THE  END. 


A  MARUIA GE  NOOSE! 


AN  ORIGINAL  COMEDY,  WRITTEN  EXPRESSLY  FOR 
DRAWING  ROOM  ACTING. 

BY  H.  B.  FARNIE. 

_  ft 


Winifred.— “  Mr  felicitations  on  tonR  recovering  deborah  jAne.” 


DR  A  jVI  AT  IS  PERSON  j:. 


Winifred  Dolphin  (Only  child  and  heiress  of  Dion  Dolphin,  M.P.  for 
Turniptopville). 

Gusset  (Her  confidential  maid). 

Petroleum  G.  Hooker  (An  American  capitalist,  on  a  tour  in  Europe). 
Cropper  Anstey  (A  young  Squire  in  Dolphin's  county). 

The  action  passes  at  a  country  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Turniptopville. 

Time.— The  present. 


A  MARRIAGE  NOOSE. 


SCENE. — A  Drawing-room.  Door  at  back.  Table,  chairs,  sofa,  and  the  usual 

litter. 

WINIFRED  discovered  at  ecritoire,  or  table,  writing.  A  number  of  addressed 
envelopes  lie  about ;  also  blue-books,  lists,  <Sfc.. 

Win.  I  wonder  if  the  world  in  general  knows  what  it  is  to  be  a  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament’s  daughter?  I  doubt  it.  Before  papa’s  election  1  was  the  happiest  gipl 
out.  Now,  alas  !  I  am  a  sort  of  political  Slave  of  the  Lamp.  Whilst  my  respected 
sire  is  in  Loudon  laboriously  doing  nothing  at  the  House,  I  am  kept  in  this  wi’etched 
Turniptopville  attending  to  his  political  interests.  ( Rising  and  coming  down  * 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  one’s  social  intex’ests-  get  so  very  mixed.  Here’s  papa 
ordei'ed  me  to  get  up  a  dinner-party  for  his  return  next  Thursday,  and  instead  of 
allowing  me  to  consult  my  own  interests  in  the  matter,  and  invite  one’s  own  set,  I 
have  to  consult  the  voting  register,  and  only  ask  his  supporters  !  Well,  it  is  done 
— and  goodness  knows  what  a  dreadful  set  of  boi’es  we  shall  have  to  entertain. 

Enter,  by  door  at  back,  CROPPER,  in  tweed  shooting  suit,  blonde  wig,  and  eye¬ 
glass. 

Crop.  Winny?  (He  comes  do vm.) 

Win.  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Anstey,  how  you  startled  me  ! 

Crop.  Then  you  are  the  first  one  I  ever  did  startle  1 

Win.  How  did  you  get  in  ? 

Crop.  By  the  conservatoi-y. 

Win.  Ah! — prudent!  Well,  you  are  right.  It  is  good  to  remember  that  our 
house  and  yours  are  as  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets.  We  hate  each  other ! 

Crop.  Do  we  P 

Win.  Yes— politically. 

Crop.  That’s  nothing ! 

Win.  Oh,  isn’t  it,  sir?  Your  father  opposed  mine  at  last  election. 

Crop.  And  got  deuced  w  11  purled  for  it,  too  ! 

Win.  That  doesn’t  signify.  We  ax-e  Conservative— you  are  Liberal.  That’s 
enough. 

Crop.  It’s  a  good  deal  more  than  enough  !  Confound  Conservatives  ! 

Win.  And  Liberals ! 

Crop.  Amen  ! 

Win.  Seriously,  dear  Cropper,  it’s  not  a  bit  of  use  trying  to  approach  me — or 
papa — with  your  present  politics. 

Crop.  But  I  haven’t  got  any? 

Win.  No  matter.  Your  father  distinctly  said,  last  election,  that  the  glorious 
principles  he  represented - 

Crop.  Confound  him  ! 

Win.  - Would  be  transmitted  to  his  son,  and  his  son’s  son - 

Crop.  When  available ! 

Win. - To  the  latest  generation. 

Crop.  Yes,  I  know;  but  don’t  forget,  Winny,  that,  on  your  advice,  I  have 
become  a  renegade. 

Win.  You  mean  a  Tory. 

Crop.  Well,  that  is  a  renegade. 
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Win.  We  don’t  admit  it. 

Crop.  I  mean  from  our  ranks.  Yes,  Winny,  I’ve  been  reading  up  the  Standard 
regularly,  and  when  I  meet  your  father,  I’ll  astonish  him  !  I’m  not  only  True  Blue, 
I’m  True  Indigo  !  I  think,  I  dream,  I  eat,  I  drink  Conservatism  !  I’ve  got  a 
portrait  of  Beaconsfield  in  my  bedroom,  and,  out  of  respect  for  that  gentleman’s 
family,  I’ve  laid  in  a  copy  of  the  “  Curiosities  of  Literature.”  There  ! 

Win.  Good  boy!  You’ll  do!  ( Bell  rings  violently.)  Ah!  ( Goes  to  side — if 
window,  so  much  the  better.)  Visitors  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Anstey,  if  you  should  be  recog¬ 
nised  ! 

Crop.  Pray  don’t  be  afraid.  I’ll  take  refuge  in  the  next  room. 

Win.  Oh,  a  thousand  thanks!  Go!  ( Pushes  him  off  at  door.  r.  or  l.)  It 
ean’t  be  papa.  He’s  not  due  till  Wednesday. 

Enter  GUSSET,  with  telegram,  at  bach. 

Guss.  Telegram,  miss. 

Win.  Oh  !  ( Opens  and  reads.) 

Guss.  Apy  answer,  miss? 

Win.  N-o  !  ( Gusset  exit,  at  back.)  Extraordinary  !  Can  I  have  read  aright  P 


Enter  CBOPPEK,  cautiously,  r. 

Crop.  What  right? 

Win.  This  telegram  from  papa.  (Reads.)  c‘  Don’t  send  out  invitations  to  Con¬ 
servatives.  Have  left  that  party,  and  am  now  Independent  Home  Euler.  Prepare 
dinner  list  accordingly.” 

Crop.  Aud  ail  my  Tory  cramming - 

Win.  Goes  for  nothing,  like  my  dinner  invites.  ( Pointing  to  addressed  en¬ 
velopes.) 

Crop.  What's  to  be  done  now? 

Win.  Bead  up  Home  Buie. 

Crop.  What  are  the  heads  ? 

Win.  Br  oken — as  a  rule. 

Crop.  (Wearily.)  More  study !  Ah,  Winny  !  what  am  I  not  going  through  for 
you? 

Win.  And  for  yourself,  sir.  What  a  curriculum — and  what  a - But  no  !  I  will 

not  touch  on  the  prize. 

Crop.  (Embracing  her.)  But  I  will  touch  on  it.  (Kisses  her.) 

Win.  Now,  what  would  my  other  admirer  say? 

Crop.  Your  other  admirer  P 

Win.  (Goes  to  ecritoire,  and  produces  letter.)  Here  is  his  proposal. 

Crop.  Is  it  a  joke? 

Win.  No;  a  proposal;  and  no  properly  constituted  young  lady  ever  considers 
that  a  joke. 

Crop.  Do  I  know  him? 

Win.  Can’t  say.  All  I  can  vouch  is,  I  don’t. 

Crop.  What  does  he  say? 

Win.  Oh,  a  great  deal.  (Reads.)  “  I  am  a  widower.  Having  seen  your  portrait 
at  the  Boyal  Academy,  I  find  you  are  the  exact  image  of  my  sainted  Deborah  Jane, 
and  would  suit  me  as  her  successor.  I  would  send  you  my  portrait,  only  it  don’t  do 
me  justice.  Please  reply  to  Langham  Hotel,  London. — Yours,  &c.,  Petroleum 
G.  Hooker,  of  Paraffin  City,  Pennsylvania.” 

Crop.  What  confounded  Yankee  impudence  ! 

Win.  Well,  I  don’t  know.  The  man  offers  himself.  It  is  perhaps  not  much  ;  but 
it  is  his  all. 

Crop.  And  all  from  seeing  your  portrait  in  oil. 

Win.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  oil  that  struck  him,  seeing  that  he  himself  has  probably 
often  struck  oil.  J 


Crop.  But  you  haven’t  answered  him  ? 

Win.  ( Reproachfully .)  Cropper! 

Crop.  ( Taking  her  hand.)  Forgive  me,  Winny.  Now,  I’ll  find  out  all 
fellow.  I  know  the  American  agent  here  for  the  White  Star  Line.  He’s 
directory  for  all  Yankeedom.  I’ll  go  at  once. 
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Win.  Do  ;  but  don’t  forget  your  Home  Rule. 

Crop.  No  ;  I’ll  set  to  work  on  Parnell,  Callan,  and  Co.  at  once. 

Win.  Yes ;  and  when  you  are  at  it,  don’t  forget  the  unwritten  law  of  Breach  of 
Privilege. 

Crop.  Never ! 

[Exits,  bach. 

Win .  Now,  then,  to  the  voting  papers,  and  find  out  if  we  have  any  Home  Rulers 
in  our  midst.  (Goes  to  table,  and  tosses  blue-books  and  papers  about.) 

Enter  GUSSET,  at  bach ,  with  registered  letter. 

Guss.  A  letter,  miss. 

Win.  Oh  ! 

Guss.  And  registered. 

Win.  ( Taking  it.)  How  very  odd  !  Have  you  signed  for  it? 

Gus.  Yes,  miss. 

Win.  Very  well. 

Guss.  ( Going — aside.)  I  should  like  to  know  what’s  inside. 

[Exits  at  bach. 

Win.  ( Opening  letter.)  I  think  I  have  seen  this  writing  somewhere  before. 
(Reads.)  Good  gracious  !  if  it  isn’t  from  my  American  admirer  !  Yes  !  There  is 
his  signature  in  full — “  Petroleum  G.  Hooker.”  (Walking  to  and  fro  angrily.) 
What  business  has  this  man  to  write  to  me  at  all?  And,  to  aggravate  his  offence, 
send  me  a  registered  letter?  A  registered  letter!  Let  me  see  what  the  wretch 
says.  (Reads.)  “  I  wrote  you  a  good  offer,  and  gave  you  my  address,  but  have  had 
no  reply  to  my  favour.”  (Looking  up.)  His  favour!  (Reading.)  “As  this  may 
be  due  to  the  careless  postmen  of  your  cussed  country.  (Looking  up.)  My  cussed 
country  !  (Rending.)  “  I  have  sent  this  to  confirm  my  first,  per  registered  letter. 
Reply,  prepaid,  to  Langham  Hotel.”  (Crushes  uv  letter,  and  flings  it  on  one  side.) 
Impertinence  !  But  you  shall  have  an  answer,  Mr.  Petroleum  G.  Hooker.  (Sits  at 
tcritoire  and  writes.)  “  Sir, — The  first  great  sorrow  of  my  life  is  that  I  resemble 
your  sainted  Deborah  Jane;  the  second,  that  my  portrait  has  ever  appeared  to  such 
vulgar  gaze  as  yours.”  (Folding  and  addressing.)  “To  Mr.  Petroleum  G. 
Hooker,  Langham  Hotel,  London.”  There  !  (Rings  hand-bell.)  Now  to  send  this 
sufficiently  clear  and  decisive  answer. 

Enter  GUSSET,  at  back. 

Post  this  letter  at  once,  Gusset.  ( Rising  and  giving  it.) 

Guss.  Yes,  miss. 

Win.  And  get  it  registered. 

Guss.  (Surprised.  Registered  ? 

Win.  (Severely.)  Registered. 

Guss.  (Very  long.)  Oh  ! 

Win.  (Sharply.)  At  once,  please. 

Guss.  Certainly,  miss.  (Going— aside.)  Not  that  I’m  at  all  curious,  but  I  should 
like  to - 

Win.  (Angrily.)  Quick  ! 

Guss.  Oh,  at  once,  miss ! 

[Exits  at  back^ 

Win.  (Sitting  at  table,  and  turning  over  voters’  roll.)  Now  for  my  Home  Rule 
list.  There’s  Peter  Blockley.  I  see  he’s  marked  “Doubtful.”  I  suppose  that 
means  Home  Rule.  I’ll  chance  him. 

(Door  at  back  opens  violently,  and  voices  are  heard 
disputing.) 

Guss.  (Off.)  You  must  give  me  your  name,  sir. 

Pet.  (Off.)  Sha’n’t  do  nothin’  of  the  kind  ! 

Guss.  You  can’t  go  in.. 

Pet.  Shall  ! 

Win.  (Rising.)  Voices!  A  stranger! 
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Enter ,  at  back ,  PETROLEUM  G.  HOOKER,  followed  by  GUSSET,  trying  to  hold 
him  back.  He  is  dressed  exaggerated  American  style,  with  tall  light  felt  hat  arUl 
crape  band,  and  carries  big  umbrella  and  black  portmanteau.  He  is  partialb"f 
bald,  and  wears  Yankee  goatee. 

Huss.  You  ain’t  no  gentleman — not  you  ! 

Pet.  {Taking  off  hat!)  Miss  Dolphin?  (Winny  bows.)  Thought  so  Ire  just  got 
some  very  partic’lar  business  with  you,  ma’am,  and  if  you’ll  be  good  enough  to 

send  off  your  help  there - 

Guss.  Help  !  Well,  I  never ! 

Win .  (To  Guss.)  Leave  us,  Gusset. 

Guss.  ( Going — aside.)  Help,  indeed  !  Ho  ! 

[Ex'di  at  back. 

Win.  Be  seated,  sir.  (Aside.)  I  have  it !  He  is  a  Home  Ruler. 

Pet.  ( Sitting ,  and  depositing  hat,  umbrella,  and  valise.)  Thar  1  now  we  can  just 
have  a  comfortable  pow-wow. 

Win.  A  comfortable  what,  sir  ? 

Pet.  Pow-wow — talk — palaver,  you  know  ! 

Win .  Ah  !  ( Sits  opposite  him.)  (Aside.)  He’s  very  strange  ! 

Pet.  ( Looking  hard  at  Winny.)  How  like  !  O  my  old  gaiters,  how  like  ! 

Win.  ( Surprised .)  Like  what? 

Pet.  Don’t  turn  your  head  round.  Keep  it  sideways — so — easy — that’s  it.  Ob  l 
I  guess  it  is  high  for  comfort,  just  to  look  at  you.  Thar ! 

Win.  (Aside.)  He’s  mad.  (Aloud.)  But,  sir,  perhaps  you  will  explain - 

Pet.  (In  agony.)  Don’t  move  !  Snakes  and  stone  fences  !  Steady  !  It’s  the  side 
face  does  it.  But  you  bet  you’re  gone  on  the  full  1  Oh  !  sainted  Deborah  Jane! 

Win.  (Electrified.)  Deborah - 

Pet.  Jane  !  Yes  ! 

Win.  (Rising.)  Then  you  are-; - 

Pet.  I  am.  I  own  it. 

Win.  Petroleum - 

Pet.  G.  Hooker,  of  Paraffin  City,  Pennsylvania.  (Risi-ng.)  Guess  that’s  roe. 
(Extending  hand.)  How  air  you  ? 

Win.  ( Unheeding — aside.)  Then  my  postal  admirer  is  a  lunatic !  But  I  must 
humour  him  till  we  get  him  out  of  the  house.  (Smiling — aloud).  Well,  sir,  I  think 
I  have  bad  two  letters  from  you? 

Pet.  (Aside.)  She  smiles.  Oh,  Jehosaphat !  (Aloud.)  Yes,  miss,  one  registered 
— and  not  getting  any  reply,  I  thought  I’d  look  the  old  man  up. 

*  Win.  Look  who  up,  sir  ? 

Pet.  The  old  man — your  father. 

Win,  (With  dignity.)  Then  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  old  man  isn’t  here.  The' 
old  man’s  in  London. 

Pet.  You  don’t  say  !  Wal — I  reckon  we  can  fix  up  this  affair  oubselves. 

Win.  What  affair  ? 

Pet.  Why,  cur  marriage. 

Win.  Our  marriage!  (Aside.)  If  he  should  be  a  dangerous  lunatic,  I  must 
humour  him. 

Pet.  Yes  ;  do  sit  down,  and  keep  sideways  on  to  me.  ( Winifred  does  so.)  Thar  I 
The  very  moral  of  Deborah  Jane. 

Win.  (Aside.)  Let  me  pretend  an  interest  I’m  far  from  feeling.  (Aloud.)  What 
carried  off  your  wife  ? 

Pet.  She  died  of  a  defective  boiler,  she  did  ! 

Win.  What? 

Pet.  Yes ;  she  was  blown  up  on  an  Ohio  steamboat. 

Win.  Ah !  Nobody  saved  ? 

Pet.  Oh,  yes,  all  those  that  hadn’t  paid.  The  captain  jnst  before  putting  on  the 
extra  steam  ordered  them  all  well  aft.  Poor  Deborah  Jane  had  paid,  and  so  was 
allowed  to  set  just  over  the  boiler ! 

Win.  (Sighing.)  Let  us  hope  she  is  now  on  high. 

Pet.  (Affected.)  I  guess  so.  The  last  seen  of  her  was  well  up  in  that  direction. 
Win.  How  sad ! 

Pet.  Wal — no — she  was  insured. 
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Win.  How  fortunate  ! 

Pet.  Wal,  no — for  the  company  disputed  payment.  But  that  ain’t  no  consequence. 
I’ve  got  the  spondulicks  ! 

Win.  Good  Heavens  !  Are  they  dangerous  ?  (Half-rising.) 

Pet.  What,  them? — the  chips?  I  guess  not  1 

Win.  The  chips  !  Is  it  a  malady  ?  Have  you  got  them  very  bad  ? 

Pet.  Yes  ;  the  dollars — money — that’s  what  I’m  after  ! 

Win.  (Reseating  herself ’.)  .Oh,  I  cau’t  say  it’s  what  I’m,  after. 

Pet.  No? 

Win.  (Firmly.)  No ! 

Pet.  (Rising.)  Wal,  there  is  only  one  thing  left,  then.  (Searching  in  pocket  of 
his  coat.) 

Win.  (Rising  in  terror — aside.)  If  it  should  be  a  revolver  ! 

Pet.  (Showing  small  coil  of  stout  cord.)  Thar! 

Win.  (Aside.)  It  is  not  a  revolver.  (Aloud.)  I  do  not  understand,  sir  ! 

Pet.  In  the  improbable  event  of  your  refusing  me,  I  jest  attach  this  cord  to  a  nail 
—(looking  at  wall) — almost  anywheres  will  do.  I’ll  get  on  a  chair — — 

Win.  And  hang  yourself  !  • 

Pet.  That’s  so. 

Win.  But  you  mustn’t !  You  sha’n’t  do  it — at  least,  not  here  ! 

Pet.  Let’s  have  my  answer,  then. 

Win.  Your  answer.  (Aside.)  Happy  thought !  (Aloud.)  I’ve  written  it ! 

Pet .  When  ? 

Win.  Five  minutes  ago. 

Pet.  Then  that  letter  ain’t  gone. 

Enter  GUSSET,  at  back,  with  small  subscription-book.) 

Win.  (Aside.)  Lost !  (To  Guss.)  That  letter  I  gave  you  to  post,  is  it  gone  ? 

Guss.  Not  yet,  miss. 

Pet.  Thar  !  I  said  so  !  (Puts  rope  in  pocket.) 

Guss.  But  Thomas  is  just  starting  with  it. 

Win.  (Joyfully.)  Go,  Mr.  Hooker,  and  stop  him.  (Aside  to  Guss.)  See  that  he 
gets  it  outside  the  house,  and  never  allow  him  inside  again. 

Guss.  (Aside  to  her.)  Right,  miss. 

Pet.  (Taking  valise,  umbrella,  <Sfc.)  I  jest  want  to  get  that  letter. 

Gv,ss.  Please  miss,  the  soup-kitchen  subscription  list. 

Pet.  Subscription?  Guess  I’m  in  that.  (Puts  down  luggage.)  I’ll  jest,  as  your 
future  husband,  write  a  check  for  that  soup  factory.  (Sits,  pulls  out  check-book, 
and  writes.) 

Guss.  (Startled — aside  to  Win.)  Future  husband  ! 

Win.  (Aside  to  her.)  He’s  a  lunatic  ! 

Guss.  Oh,  miss  !  How  awful ! 

Pet.  There  !  (Rises  and  gives  check.)  One  thousand  pounds  !  If  you  want  more 
aay  so.  I’ve  got  the  greenbacks,  I  have. 

Win.  The  what !  (Takes  check  mechanically.) 

Guss.  How  he  must  suffer  ! 

Pet.  Now  for  that  letter.  (Takes  luggage  up.) 

Win.  Excuse  me  one  moment,  I  beg !  (Aside  to  Gass.)  Mind,  double-lock  the 
front  door '. 

[Bows  and  exits,  R.  or  l, 

Guss.  (Aside.)  Alone  with  the  lunatic  !  ’Orrible  situation  ! 

Pet.  Wal,  then,  young  woman  ;  where’s  that  letter? 

Guss.  (Aside.)  Now,  to  send  him  packing  !  (Aloud.)  The  letter?  Oh!  (Opens 
door  at  back,  and  looks  off.)  Yes  ;  there’s  Thomas  crossing  the  lawn  with  it  now— 
if  you  don’t  mind  running  after  him  ? 

Pet.  Guess  I’ll  make  tracks  ! 

Guss.  Do  !  I’ll  ring  for  the  footman  to  show  you  out.  (Rings.) 

Pet.  Young  woman,  I  was  a  little  rough  on  you  just  now.  (Pulling  out  check.) 
Let  me  write  you  a  check  ? 

Guss.  No,  thank’ee.  Pray  don’t  trouble.  (Aside.)  Pretty  check  ?— a  lunatic’s  ! 
Pet.  You  won’t,  eh  ? 
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Guss.  Not  me  ! 

Pet.  Very -well.  Non  for  my  answer ! 

[Exits  at  back. 

Guss.  ( Looking  off.)  There  he  goes  !  Out !  Shut  the  door !  Lock  it,  Charles, 
and  don’t  let  that  person  in  again.  ( Shuts  door,  and  comes  down.)  It’s  a  great 
pity  that  nobody  offers  a  poor  girl  a  check  except  lunatics ! 

Enter  WINIFRED,  cautiously ,  r.  She  holds  telegram  in  her  hand. 


Win.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Guss.  Yes,  miss. 

Win.  Thank  goodness ! 


He  is  a  very  dangerous  madman ! 


He’s 


Enter  rapidly  at  back ,  CROPPER. 

Crop.  Well,  I’ve  found  out  all  about  Hooker. 

Win.  So  have  we. 

Crop.  Indeed ! 

Win.  Yes  ;  he’s  been  here,  and  it  is  too  plain  what’s  the  matter  with  him. 
a  lunatic,  and  his  delusion  is  that  he  is  immensely  rich. 

Crop.  But  it  isn’t  a  delusion.  Petroleum  G.  Hooker  is  perfectly  sane,  though 
peculiar,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  United  States. 

Win.  Never  ! 

Crop.  Indeed  he  is. 

Guss.  ( Striking  brow.)  And  I  refused  his  check  ! 

Crop.  You  were  very  foolish,  then  ! 

Win.  And  I’ve  got  one  for  the  ‘soup-kitchen.  A  thousand  pounds  !  What  do 
you  think  of  that? 

Crop.  Think!  A  thousand  pounds’ worth  of  soup!  It  can’t  be  done,  Winny! 
To  arrive  at  such  a  quantity  of  broth  it  must  rain  soup — it  must  run  soup  in  the 
river — it  must But,  no,  it’s  not  possible. 

Win.  Yes,  it  is.  But  never  mind  Mr.  Hooker  or  his  checks.  By  the  way. 
Gusset,  see  the  servants  thoroughly  understand  he’s  not  to  be  admitted  again. 

Guss.  Yes,  miss.  ( Going  aside.)  And  his  check  was  quite  good  !  I’ll  go  and 
cry  my  eyes  out— I  will ! 

[Exits  at  back,  sobbing. 

Win.  ( Sitting  at  table.)  I  must  really  get  on  with  my  Home  Rule  dinner.  By  the 
bye,  I’ve  never  opened  this  telegram.  ( Opens  and  reads  during  next  speech.) 

Crop.  ( Showing  pile  of  pamphlets,  newspapers,  Sfc..,  that  he  has  brought  under 
his  arm.)  I’ve  been  employing  the  shining  hour  in  laying  in  all  the  Home  Rule 
literature.  Here  it  is.  From  this  day  hence  I’m  an  agrarian  politician.  No  more 
landlords ;  no  ground  game ;  no  rents ;  no  taxes ;  nothing  but  Irish  drama  on  the 
stage.  I  flatter  myself  your  governor  will  approve  of  me  when  he  does  come. 

Win.  ( Rising ,  and  with  emotion.)  Oh,  Cropper ! 

Crop.  What  is  it  ? 

Win.  What  is  it  not  ?  Listen  to  what  papa  writes.  (Reads.)  “  Stop  Home  Rnle 
invitations.  Have  gone  over  to  extreme  Radicals.  Arrange  party  accordingly.” 

Crop.  It  appears  to  me,  Winny,  your  legislative  parent  is  having  an  afternoon  of 
it.  What’s  to  be  done  now  ? 

Win.  Oh,  that  is  perfectly  plain  !  Get  up  your  Dilke  and  Bradlaugh,  and  all  that 
set.  Concurrently  study  the  forms  of  modern  free  thought  and  the  obligations  of  a 
parliamentary  oath. 

Crop.  ( Putting  down  papers.)  I’ll  return  to  the  village,  and  get  the  lot. 

Win.  Good  boy  !  And,  whilst  there,  pray  go  to  your  friend,  the  American  agent, 
and  learn  a  little  more  about  this  Petroleum  Hooker  person.  I’m  sure  he  is  mad. 

Crop.  All  right;  I  will.  And  that  will  be  an  excuse  to  return  and  see  you 
Winny,  dear.  * 

Win.  All  right !  (Laughs.)  By-bye ! 

Crop.  (Going  aside.)  What  a  turncoat  old  Dion  Dolphin  must  be,  all  the  same  ! 

[Exits  at  back . 

Win.  (At  ecritoire.)  I  don’t  much  fancy  extreme  Radicals  at  dinner.  I’ve  an  idea 
they  eat  peas  with  their  knife,  and  drink  out  of  finger-glasses,  but  I  suppose  it  must 
be  done ! 
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Enter,  violently  at  back,  GUSSET. 

Oh,  miss — save  yourself  ! 

(Rising.)  What’s  happened? 

He’s  happened*  The  lunatic — the  man  with  the  cheek !  He’s  come  back 
I  told  you  he  wasn't  to  be  admitted. 

Nor  was  he.  He’s  come  through  the  conservatory.  Fly  I 

PETROLEUM  appears  in  doorway,  looking  vemj  stem . 

Win.  Too  late  !  I  must  hear  him. 

Ghu.es.  ( Edging  towards  door,  e,  aside.)  I  don’t  require  to. 

[Exits  E. 

Pet.  (Coming  down  and  calmly  depositing  hat,  umbrella.,  and  valise.)  Wal,  I’m 
here. 

Win.  (Timidly.)  So  I  see. 

Pet.  I’ve  had  that  letter. 

Win.  Oh ! 

Pet.  Yes.  What  did  you  write  such  a  letter  as  that  for? 

Win.  It  wasn’t  for  my  pleasure. 

Pet.  And  it  wasn’t  for  mine,  neither.  Now,  I’m  just  going  bo  give  you  one  last 
chance.  Will  you  have  me  ? 

Win.  Impossible !  I  am  engaged. 

Pet.  Are  you,  now? 

Win.  Indeed  I  am. 

Pet.  Would  he  be  likely  to  take  a  check  ? 

Win.  (Indignantly.)  No,  sir ! 

Pet.  Then  we  can’t  square  it,  anyhow  ? 

Win.  If  you  mean,  sir,  that  I  refuse  your  extraordinary  offer,  you  are  correct. 

Pet.  Very  good.  Now  we  know  where  we  are.  (Talcing  off  his  neckcloth „)  Let  us 
prepare  the  sacrifice. 

Win.  (Aside.)  What  is  he  going  to  do  ? 

Pet.  ( Mounting  on  chair  at  wall,  and  looking  up.)  There's  a  nail  up  there.  It 
appears  pretty  firm  My  hanging  weight  runs  about  twelve  stun  ten. 

Win .  Hanging  !  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to - 

Pet.  Hang  myself  ?  Oalkilate  that's  just  what  Petroleum  G.  Hooker  is  about 
to  do.  (Prod, uc.es  cord.) 

Win.  But  you  mustn't ! 

Pet.  Marry  me,  then.  Take  me  out  of  suspense. 

Win.  I  do  want  to  take  you  out  of  the  suspense  of  that  rope  ;  but  X  really  can’t 
marry  you. 

Pet.  Then  it  ain’t  any  use  talking.  Good-bye  !  I’m  off  to  Deborah  Jane,. 

Win.  Help,  help!  Gusset! 

Enter  GUSSET,  e,  running. 

Ghiss.  Oh  ’ 

Win.  He’s  going  to  hang  himself  !  Have  you  got  your  scissors? 

Ghiss.  (Showing  pair  attached  to  her  belt.)  Here  they  are. 

Win.  Capital!  Now,  Mr.  Pretroleum  G.  Hooker,  you  can  proceed,  We  will 
allow  you  to  enjoy  the  first  stage  or  two  of  strangulation,  and  will  then  proceed  to 
cut  you  down. 

Ghiss.  (Flourishing  scissors.)  Snip,  snap!  Down  you  come  r. 

Pet.  (Getting  down  from  chair .)  Now,  look  here  ;  I  do  take  this  as  very  unkind 
of  you . 

Win.  You  sha’n't  kill  yourself  here  ! 

Pet.  ( Disgusted .)  And  they  call  this  a  free  country ! 

( hiss.  It’s  about  as  free  as  they  make  them  !  When  strange  folks  come  a-walkin^ 
through  conservatories,  and  a-offering  of  themselves  where  they  are  not  wanted  ! 

Pet.  (To  Ghiss.)  Ain’t  you  mai  you  didn’t  take  that  check?  (To  Win.)  Wal,  miss 
Fm  bound  to  marry  you  ;  that’s  what’s  the  matter  with  me. 

Win .  (Aside.)  I  do  wish  Cropper  would  come  back  1 


Gass . 
Win. 
Guss . 
Win. 
Ghiss. 
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Enter  CROPPER  at  back ,  with  more  pamphlets ,  newspapers,  tyc. 

%£-S5!  »V^“l0t!  (Takes  Hi*  ar*.) 

Win'  ^rom^  him^1*001  Wb'it  ?  (Pointing  out  Pet.,  who  is  putting,  on  neckcloth.) 

Crop.  What !  (Fiercely.)  How,  sir?  Who  are  you? 

Pet  Petroleum  G.  Hooker,  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  sir ! 

Crop.  Oh,  ah  !  Very  good,  sir  !  I  understand,  sir  !  You  have  been  kind  enough 
to  ask  this  lady  to  marry  you  P 

let.  That  rings  off.  Win .  whispers  to  Gusset,  who  erits  at 

back.) 

Crop.  You’d  better  first  be  quite  sure  that  your  first - 

Pet.  Deborah  Jane — — 

Crop.  Deborah  Jane — is  dead.  .  ,  ...  , 

Pet.  Wal,  when  a  party  is  blown  up  four  hundred  feet  m  the  air  from  the  boiler 

of  a  Mississippi  steamboat,  and  never  seen  any  more,  why—— 

Crop.  Even  then  it  isn’t  a  certainty.  (Gives  paper  to  Petroleum.)  Just  look  at 
that  New  York  Herald,  received  here  to-day.  (Petroleum  reads.) 

Win.  (aside  to  Crop.)  You  just  came  in  time. 

Crop.  Apparently.  (Aloud.)  Well,  sir?  , 

Pet  My  gracious!  Wal,  I  just  never?  (Reads.)  “But  the  most  miraculous 
escape  was  that  of  the  wife  of  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  Petroleum  G.  Hooker, 
now  on  a  tour  in  Eu-rope  !  This  estimable  woman  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  was 
seated  right  over  the  safety-valve,  and  being  carried  up  with  it  an  immense  height, 
was  seen  no  more.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  she  landed  on  to  the  car  of  a 
balloon,  just  then,  opportunely,  crossing  the  Ohio,  and  was  carried  away  to  the 
prairies  with  the  enterprising  aeronauts.  Descending,  the  whole  party  were  taken 
prisoners  by  a  tribe  of  Digger  Indians,  and  held  in  captivity  six  months,  until 
released  bv  the  exertions  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  in  that  territory,  Mrs. 
Hooker  has  returned  home,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  leg  lost  in  the  explosion, 
and  bein<*  tatooed  with  a  spirited  series  of  zoological  sketches  by  the  Indians,  she 
never  was  better  in  her  life.”  ,  2  (Stands petHded.) 

Crop.  (Shaking  him  by  the  hand.)  Hooker.  I  congratulate  you  ! 

Pet.  (Unheeding.)  One  leg  I  „  , 

Win.  (Shaking  him  by  the  hand.)  Mr.  Hooker!.  My  felicitations  on  your  re¬ 
covering  Deborah  Jane  ! 

Pet.  (Still  unheeding.)  Tatooed  !  .  ,,  N 

(Sinks  on  chavr,  and  reads  paper  wildly.) 

Crop.  (To  Win.)  And  now,  my  rival  disposed  of,  I’ll  turn  my  undivided  attention 
to  love  and  Radicalism. 


Enter ,  at  back,  GUSSET,  with  telegram. 

Guss.  Telegram,  miss.  (Win.  takes  it,  and  opens.  , 

Win.  From  papa  again.  (Reads.)  “  Don’t  send  out  any  Radical  invitations.” 

Crop.  Oh,  this  lot  can  go  with  the  other,  then. 

(Chucks  books,  Sft- to  one  side.) 

Win.  (Continuing  to  read.)  “  I  have  finally  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals.” 

Crop.  Why,  that’s  our  party  ! 

Win.  I’m  so  glad  !  All  will  be  plain  sailing  now. 

Pet.  (Rising.)  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  go  home. 

Guss.  I  guess  you’d  better. 

Pet.  Ain’t  you  wild  about  that  check?  (To  others.)  Yes,  I’m  off  to  Pennsylvania, 
to  see  Deborah  Jane.  I’m  glad  of  this  accident  for  two  things.  First,  Deborah 
Jane  was  just  a  leetle  too  fond  of  gadding  about.  Yes  .sir.  Wal,  now  she  can’t 
It  stands  to  reason  she  can’t  with  one  leg.  Then,  secondly,  Deborah  Jane  was  most 
too  good-looking.  Always  had  all  the  fellers  a-running  round  after  her  .  Wal,  now 
she  won’t.  It  stands  to  reason  she  can’t,  with  her  face  tatooed.  Altogether,  I  feel 
jest  as  happy  as  a  fly  in  a  sugar-cask.  [Takes  up  valise,  hat,  and  umbrella.)  So  1 
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wish  you  as  much  happiness  as  you  want,  miss*  And  as  for  you,  young  fellow,  if 
you  should  want  this  bit  of  rope -  ( Offers  it.) 

Crop.  No,  thank ’ee. 

Pet.  (To  Ouss.)  Will  you  P  (Offers  rope.) 

Ouss.  You  may  want  it  yourself.  (Crossing  L,  aside.)  But  I  am  so  sorry  about 
that  check. 

Win.  Well,  good-bye,  Mr,  Hooker;  and  I  trust  we  will  never  have  occasion  for 
such 

A  MARRIAGE  NOOSE. 

PETROLEUM.  GUSSET.  . 

WINIFRED.  CROPPER.' 

CURTAIN. 


DICKS'  STANDARD  CHARADES  AND  COMEDIES. 

A  List  of  these  Charades  can  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office,  No.  313,  Strand, 

London  ;  or  by  post,  Id. 


ADVEKTISEMENTS 


Now  Publisnmg,  Knee  Oue  Penuy,  Wtxdciy, 


OK 


For  the  Representation 

85  The  Brokers 

86  Way  of  the  world 

87  Cymbeline 

88  She  Would,  &c: 

89  Deserted  Daughter  t 

90  Wives  as  They  Were,  and 
maids  as  They  Are  ‘ 

91  Every  man  in  his  humour 

92  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 

93  Tamerlane 

93  Bold  Stroke  for  a  husband 
95  Julius  Ccesar 
26  All  for  Love 
97  The  Tempest 
9*t  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
99  The  Mourning  Bride  ■ 

1Q0  The  bashful  man 

101  Barbarossa 

102  The  Curfew  . 

103  Merchant  of  Bruges 

103  Giovanni  in  London  •  ■  ' 

105  Timon  of  Athens  , 

106  Honest  Thieves 

107  West  Indian 

108  The  Earl  of  Essex  .  , 

109  The  Irish  Widow 

110  The  Fanner's  Wife 

111  Tancred  and  Sigismunda 

1 12  The  Panel 

113  Deformed  Transformed! 

1 13  The  Soldier’s  Daughter, 

115  Monsieur  Tonsoti  4 

116  The  Black  Prince 

117  School  for  Wives 

118  Coriolanus 

119  The  Citizen 

120  The  First  Floor  •  >  , 

121  The  Foundling 

122  Oroouoko 

123  Lon  e  a-la -Mode 

124  Richard  II 

125  Siege  of  Belgrade  1 

126  Samson  Agonistes  f 

127  Maid  of  the  mill 

128  One  o’clock 

129  Who’s  the  Dupe? 

130  Mahomet  ; 

131  Duplicity 

132  The  Devil  to  Pay  *' 

133  Troilus  and  Crossida 
133  Ways  and  means 

135  All  in  the  Wrong 

136  Cross  Purposes  ' 

137  The  Orphan 
188  Bon  Ton 

139  Tender  Husband  * 

140  El  Hyder  * 

141  The  Country  Girl 

142  Midas  ;  •  i 

143  Castle  of  Andalusia  < 

144  Two  Strings  to  your  fiow 

145  Measure  for  measure  ” 

146  The  miser 

147  Haunted  Tower 

148  The  Tailors  ' 

149  Love  for  Love  _  » 

160  Robbers  of  Calabria 

151  Zara 

152  High  Life  Below  Stairs 

153  Marino  Faliero 

154  The  Waterman 

155  Vespers  of  Palermo 

156  The  Farm-house 

157  Comedy  of  Errors 

158  The  Romp 

159  Distressed  mother 

160  Atonement 

161  Three  Weeks  after 

162  Suspicious  Husband 

163  Dog  of  Montargis 

164  The  Heiress 

165  The  Deserter 

166  King  Henry  VIII 

167  (lomuj 


1  Othello 

2  School  for  Scandal 

3  Werner 

4  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 

5  The  Game  ster 

6  King  Lear 

7  New  way  to  Pay  old  Debts 

8  Road  to  Ruin 

9  Merry  wives  of  Windsor 

10  The  Iron  Chest 

11  Hamlet 

12  The  Stranger 

13  Merchant  of  Venice 

14  The  Honeymoon 

15  Pizarro 

<6  Mau  of  the  World 

17  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 

18  The  Rivals 

19  Damon  and  Pythias 

20  Macbeth 

21  John  Bull 

22  Fazio 

23  Speed  the  Plough 

24  Jane  Shore 

25  Evadne 

26  Antony  and  Cleopatra 

27  The  Wonder 

28  The  miller  and  his  men 

29  The  Jealous  Wife 

30  Therese 

31  Brutus 

32  The  Maid  of  Honour 

33  A  Winter’s  Tale 

:U  The  Poor  Gentleman 

35  The  Castle  Spectre 

36  The  Heir-at-Law 

37  Love  i»  a  Village 

38  A  Tale  of  mystery 

39  Douglas 

40  The  Critic 

41  George  Barnwell 

42  Grecian  Daughter 

43  As  You  Like  it 

44  Cato 

•45  The  Beggars'  Opera 

46  Isabella 

47  The  Revenge 

46  Lord  of  the  Manor 

49  Romeo  and  Juliet 

50  Sardanapalus 

51  The  Hypocrite 

52  Venice  Preserved 

53  The  Provoked  Husband 

54  Clandestine  marriage 

55  Fair  Penitent 

56  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

57  Fatal  Curiosity 

58  Belle’s  Stratagem 

59  Manfred 

60  Rule  a  Wife,  &c. 

61  Bertram 

62  Wheel  of  Fortune 

63  The  Duke  ofgMilan 

64  Good-Natu  red  Man 

65  King  John 

66  Beaux’  Stratagem 

67  Arden  of  Faversham 

68  Trip  to  Scarborough 

69  Lady  Jane  Grey 

70  Rob  Roy 

T1  Roman  Father 

72  The  Provoked  wifo 

73  The  Two  Foscari 

74  Foundling  of  ths  Forest 

75  All  the  World’s  a  Stage 

76  Richard  III 

77  Bold  Stroke  for  a  wife 

78  Castle  of  Sorrento 

79  The  Inconstant 

80  Guy  Mannering 

81  The  Busy-Body 

82  Tom  and  Jerry 

83  Alexander  the  Great 
iiH  The  Liar 


.  AND 

TiNa 

WHICH  THERE  IS  NO 

168  Recruiting  Sergeant 

169  Animal  magnetism 

170  The. Confederacy 

171  The  Carmelite 

•  172  The  Chances 

173  Follies  of  a  Day 

174  Titus  Andronicus 

175  Paul  aud  Virginia 

176  Know  your  ovvu  mind 

177  The  Padlock 

178  Constant  ouple 

179  Better  Late  than  Never 

180  My  Spouse  and  I 

181  Every  One  has  his  Fault 

182  The  Deuce  is  in  him 

183  Adopted  Child 

184  Love  rs’  Vows 

185  Maid  of  the  Oaks 

186  The  Duenna 

187  Turnpike  Gate 

188  Lady  of  Lyons 

189  Miss  in  her  Teens 

190  Twelfth  Night 

191  Lodoiska 

192  Earl  of  Warwick 

193  Fortune’s  Frolics 

194  Way  to  keep  him 

195  Braganza 

196  No  Song  no  Supper 

197  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

198  Spanish  Student 

199  Double  Dealer 

200  Mock  Doctor 

201  Fashionable  lover 

202  The  Guardian 

203  Cain 

204  Rosin  a 

205  Love’s  Labour  Lost 

206  The  Hunchback 

207  The  Apprentice 

208  Raising  the  Wind 

209  Lovers'  Q.iarrels 

210  Rent  Day- 

211  Cronohotonthologos 

212  His  first  champagne 

213  Pericles 

214  Robinson  Crusoe 

215  He’s  much  to  Blame 

216  Ella  Rosenberg 

217  The  .Quaker 

218  School  of  Reform 

219  King  Henry  IV  (1) 

220  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Drunk¬ 
ard’s  Life 

221  Thomas  and  Sally 

222  Bombastes  Furioso 
2?3  First  Love 
224  Somnambulist 


Legal  Charge. 

250  Mrs.  Wiggins 

251  Mysterious  husband 

252  Heart  of  Midlothian 

253  King  Henry  VI.  (3) 

254  Illustrious  Stranger 

255  Register  Office 

256  Domiuique 

257  Chapter  of  Accideuts 

258  Descarte 

259  Hero  aud  Leander 

260  Cure  for  Heartache 

261  Siege  of  Damascus 

262  The  Secret 

263  Deaf  and  Dumb 

264  Banks  of  the  Hudson 

265  The  Wedding  Day 

266  Laugh  when  you  can 

267  What  Next  ? 

268  Raymond  and  Agnes 

269  Lionel  and  Clarissa 

270  Red  crow 

271  The  Contrivance 

272  Broken  Sword 

273  Polly  Honeycomb 

274  Nell  Gwynne 

275  Cymon 

276  Perfection 

277  Count  of  Narbonno 

278  Of  Age  To-morrow 

279  Orphan  of  China 

280  Pedlars  Acre 

281  Mogul’s  Tale 

282  Othello  Travestie 

283  Law  of  Lombardy 

284  Day  after  the  wedding 

285  The  Jew 

286  Irish  Tutor 

287  Such  Things  Are 

288  The  Wife 

289  Dragon  of  Wantley 

290  Suil  l5huv 

291  Lying  Valet 

292  Lily  of  St.  Leonards 

293  Oliver  Twist 

294  The  Housekeeper 

295  Child  of  Nature 

296  Home,  Sweet  Home 

297  Which  is  the  mau? 

298  Cains  Gracchus 

299  Mayor  of  Garratt 

300  Woodman 

301  Midnight  our 

302  Woman’s  Wit 

303  The  Purso 

304  Votary  of  Wealth 

305  Life  Buoy 

306  Wild  Oats 

307  Rook  wood 


225  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well  *08  Gambler's  Fate 


[Huge 

Mur- 


226  Lottery  Ticket 

227  Gustavus  Vasa 

228  Sweethearts  ami  Wives 

229  Miller  of  Mansfield 

230  Black-Eyed  Snaan 

231  King  Henry  IV  (2) 

232  The  Station-House 

233  Recruiting  Officer 

234  The  Tower  of  Nesle 

235  King  Henry  V 

236  The  Rendezvous 

237  Appearance  is  Against 

Them 

238  William  Tell 

239  Tom  Thumb 

240  The  Rake’s  Progress 

241  King  Henry  VI  (1.) 

242  Blue  Devils 

243  Cheats  of  Scapin 

244  Charles  the  Second 

245  Love  makes  the  man 

246  Virginlus 

247  Sbhool  for  Arrogance 

248  The  Two  Gregories 

249  King  Henry  VI.  (8) 


315 

316 


309  Herne  the  unter 

310  “Yes  !’’  and  “No!” 

311  The  Sea-oaptain 

312  Eugene  Aram 

313  Wrecker's  Daughter 

314  Alfred  the  Great 
/Virginia  mummy 
\  Intrigue 

/  My  Neighbour’s  wife 
V  Married  Bachelor 

317  Richelieu 

318  Money 

319  Ion 

320  The  Bridal 

321  Paul  Pry 

322  Love -chase 

323  Glencoe 

t  Spitulflelds  weaver 
4  VStage  Struck 

325  Robert  Macnire 

326  Country  Squire 

327  Athenian  Captive 
aoa  (  Harney  tho  Baron 

8  \  Happy  man 
329  Der  Frcischvtfffi 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


330  Hush  money 

331  Bast  Lvnne 

332  The  Robbers 

333  The  Bottle 

334  Kenilworth 

335  The  mountaineer 

336  Simpson  and  Co. 

337  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver 
/Siamese  Twins 

433  V Turned  Head 

339  Maid  ef  Croissey 

340  Rip  Van  Winkle 

341  Court  Fool 

342  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin 
/  Deaf  as  a  Post 

V  Soldier’s  Courtship 

344  Bride  of  Lammermoor 

345  Gwynuetli  Vaughan 

346  Esmeralda 
317 

348  Town  and  Country 
~lQ  /Middy  Ashore 
\Matteo  Falcone 

350  Duehess  of  Malfi 

351  Naval  Engagements 

352  Victorine 

353  Specti'e  Bridegroom 

354  Alice  Gray 

or,  /  Fish  Out  of  water 
300  V Family  Jars 

356  Rory  O’More 

357  Zarali 

/  Love  in  humble  Life 
308  \15  Years  of  Labour  Lost 
359  Dream  of  the  Future 
/Mrs.  White 
\ Cherry  Bounce 

361  Elder  Brother 

362  Robber's  wife 

/Sleeping  Draught 
‘5D'S  \ Smoked  miser 

364  Love 

365  Fatal  Dowry 

/Bengal  Tiger 
dbt>  v  Kill  or  cure 

367  Paul  Clifford 

368  Dumb  man  of  Manchester 

369  Sergeant's  Wife 

370  Jonathan  Bradford 

371  Gilderoy 

/Diamond  cut  Diamond 
V Philippe 

373  Legend  of  Florence 

374  David  Copperfield 
376  Dombey  and  Son 

376  Wardock  Kennllson 

377  Night  and  morning 

378  Lucretia  Borgia 

379  Ernest  Maltravers 
nnA  /Dancing  Barber 
33U  V  Turning  the  Tables 

381  Poor  of  New  York 

382  St.  Mary’s  Eve 

383  Secrets  worth  Knowing 
}84  Carpenter  of  Rouen 

385  Ivanhoe 

386  Ladies’  club 
-u-  /  Hercules 

33/  \  Bears  not  Beasts 

388  Bleak  House 

389  Colleen  Bawn 

390  The  Shaughraim 

391  The  Octoroon 

392  Sixteen  String  Jack 

393  Barnaby  Rudge 

394  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 

395  Susan  llopley 

396  Way  to  get  married 

397  Wandering  Jew 

398  Old  Curiosity  Shop 

399  Under  the  G 

400  Jane  Eyre 

401  Iiaffaelle 

■tv,  /Hunting  a  Turtle 
vCatching  a  Heirees 
/Good  Night’s  Rest 

V  Lodgings  for  Gentlemen 

404  The  Wren  Boys 
...  /Swiss  cottage 
406  \Twas  1 
406Clori 


,n-  /Sudden  Thoughts 
VHow  to  Pay  the  Rent 
408  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 
09  /The  Culprit 
V  Boarding  School 
410  Lucille 
, , .  /  Four  Sisters 

\Nothing  to  Nurse 
412  My  Unknown  Friend 
/  Young  widow 
\More  Blunders  than  One 
414  Woman’s  Love 
, ,  r  /A  Widow’s  Victim 
1  \Day  after  the  Fan- 
416  The  Jewess 
, /  Unfinished  Gentleman 
'  V  Cap  tain  is  not  A-miss 
•1-irt  Media 
,lu  /The  Twins 
V Uncle’s  Card 
420  Martha  Willis 

/  Love’s  labyrinth 
441  V Ladder  of  love 
422  White  Boys 


423 


/Mistress  of  the  mill 


V  Frederick  of  Prussia 
424  Mabel’s  curse 
...r,  /Perplexing  Predicament 
\A  Day  in  Paris 

426  Uye-house  Plot 

427  Little  Jockey 

428 

429  Dumb  Conscript 

430  Heart  of  London 

431  Frankenstein 

432  Fairy  Circle 

/Sea-bathing  at  home 
\ Wrong  man 

434  Farmer's  .Story 

435  Lady  and  the  Devil 

436  Vanderdecken 

437  A  poor  young  man 
.oo  /Under  which  king? 

433  VTobit’sDog 

439  His  last  legs 

440  Life  of  an  Actress 

441  White  horse  of  the  Peppers 

442  Artist’s  Wife 

443  Black  Domino 

444  Village  Outcast 

445  Ten  Thousand  u-Year 

446  Beulah  Spa 

447  Perils  of  Pippins 

448  Barrack  Room 

449  Richard  Plantagenet 

450  Red  Rover 

451  Idiot  of  Heidelberg 

452  The  Assignation 

453  Groves  of  Blarney 

454  Ask  no  Questions 

455  Ireland  as  it  is 

456  Jonathan  in  England 

457  Inkle  and  Yarico 

458  Nervous  man 

459  Message  from  the  Sea 

460  Black  Doctor 

461  King  O’Neil 
/Forty  and  Fifty 

4tns  v, Tom  Noddy’s  Secret 

463  Irish  Attorney 

464  The  Camp 

465  St.  Patrick’s  Day 

466  Strange  Gentleman 

467  Village  Coquettes 

468  Life  of  a  woman 

469  Nicholas  Nickleby 
/Is  she  his  wife? 

4‘  VThe  Lamplighter 

471  Femande 

472  Scamps  of  London 

473  Jessie  Brown 

474  Oscar,  the  half-blood 

475  Mary  Ducange 

476  Narcisse 

477  Little  Gerty 

478  Obi 

479  Austerlitz 

480  Grandfather’s  will 

481  Hidden  Treasure 

482  True  ns  Steel 
•183  Self-Accusation 


484  Crown  Prince 

48  6  Yew-Troe  Ruins 
486  Charles  O’Malley 
,S7  /Bandit 

VThe  snow  helped 
488  (  Jarg°nellc 

\A  marriage  noose 
,qo  /  Lost  Pocket-book 
VTwenty  and  Forty 
/  All’s  Fair  in  Love 
V Woman  will  bea  woman 
jqi  /Captain's  Ghost 
431  VHat-box 

492  (£ove*B 
,oo  /BowBell(e)s 
49J  l  Mistaken 
/  Locksmith 
VPortmauteau 

496  Ruth 

49  >  Maid  of  Mariendorpt 

497  The  Turf 

498  Harlequin  hoax 

499  Sweeney  Todd 

509  My  Poll  &  Partner  Joe 

501  The  King's  wager 

502  Tower  of  London 
/Monsieur  Jacques 

\  Plot  and  counterplot 

504  The  Birthday 

505  Grandfather  Whitehead 

506  The  Stone  Jug 
5U7  Jacob  Faithful 

508  J  sea  Ketch 

509  Bold  Dragoons 
610  Remorse 

51 1  Old  house  at  home 

512  Jersey  Girl 

613  llaroun  Alraschid 
514  Beggar’s  Petition 
r  i  r  /Own  Blue  Bell 
^ Grimalkin 
516  Paulina 
,,,  /Affair  of  honour 
'  ‘  \The  Lancers 

518  St.  Patrick's  Eve 

519  Mr.  Greenfinch 

520  The  hall  porter 

521  Prisoner  of  War 
/Matching-making 

0435  VThe  Dumb  Belle 
623  Lucky  horse-shoe 
rQ,  /My  wife’s  dentist 
->"  VRaiirmid  Station 
525  The  Schoolfellow 
roe  /Woman-Hater 
"  V Comfortable  Service 

527  You  can’t  marry  your 
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THE  LOST  POCKET-BOOK. 

AN  ORIGINAL  CHARADE,  WRITTEN  EXPRESSLY  FOR 

DRAWINGROOM  AC  LING. 

BY  T.  H.  REYNOLDSON. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON  JR . 

Mr.  Simon  Simpson  (A  wholesale  tallow-melter  of  Paternoster  Row). 
Lieutenant  Charles  Smith,  R.A. 

Mr.  Catchem  (A  detective). 

A  Coalman  (Unseen  but  not  unheard). 

Clara  (Daughter  of  Mr.  Simon  Simpson). 

Susan  (A  parlour-maid). 

Jane  (A  housemaid) , 

The  action  takes  place  at  Mr.  Simpson’s  little  villa  in  Highbury. 
MODERN  COSTUME. 


THE  FIRST  SYLLABLE- Car. 

SCENE.— A  b  reakfast-room  on  the  basement  floor,  at  9.45  a.m.  Enter  SUSAN 
ancl  JANE — the  former  with  window -cleaning  utensils  m  her  hand. 

Susan.  Come  along,  Jane,  let’s  get  this  breakfast-room  done  first.  You  dust, 
and  put  things  to  rights  a  bit,  while  I  clean  this  window.  (She  goes  to  window  at 
back,  C.,  opens  it,  and  continues  cleaning  it  during  the  following  dialogue .-) — It 
was  only  Lit  week  I  gave  it  a  rubbing  up  that  ought  to  have  lasted  for  a  month  ; 
but  now  it’s  as  dirty  as  ever  again  !  The  dust  from  that  horrid  coal-cellar  makes 
everything  in  such  a  mcs:.  that  it’s  labour  thrown  away  ! 

No.  489.— Dicks’  Standard  Charades  and  Comedies. 
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Jane.  (Sweeping  and  dusting.)  Why  don’t  they  let  this  be  the  kitchen,  as  it  used 
to  be  in  the  good  old  times,  instead  of  living  in  it  themselves,  and  banishing  us  to 
the  back  of  the  house  ? 

Susan.  Ah,  why,  indeed  !  We  used  to  have  a  little  chance  of  chatting  with  a 
policeman  now  and  then  ;  but  now  we’re  stuck  behind,  looking  into  the  garden,  and 
we  don’t  see  a  single  soul  from  morning  till  night,  unless  we  go  out  for  an  errand  ! 

Jane.  It’s  a  shame  to  rob  poor  servants  of  their  only  comfort  in  such  a  way 
( Viciously  poking  the  fire.)  Drat  this  fire — the  more  you  poke  it  the  worse  it 
burns ! 

Susan.  Ah  !  didn’t  master  go  out  in  a  jolly  rage  this  morning  about  the  last  lot 
of  coals  that  came  in  yesterday. 

Jane.  He’s  going  to  make  the  people  take  ’em  all  back,  isn’t  he  ? 

Susan.  Yes  ;  and  serve  ’em  right.  Bless  you,  he  went  into  the  cellar  himself 
this  morning  while  you  was  upstairs,  and  rummaged  ’em  over;  and  when  he  cam? 
out  again — looking  for  all  the  world  like  an  old  sweep — my  patience,  how  he  did 
storm  and  rave ! 

Jane.  Ah,  I  thought  I  heard  him  ! 

Susan.  I  never  saw  him  in  such  a  tantrum  during  the  whole  five  years  I’ve  been 
servant  here.  He  vowed  that  they  was  nothing  but  slate  and  iron-stones,  and  that 
he’d  have  the  people  up  before  the  magistrate  if  they  didn’t  change  ’em  or  return 
him  his  money  ! 

Jane.  It’s  a  great  shame  that  folks  should  be  allowed  to  swindle  in  that  way. 
But  what  do  they  care  about  a  magistrate?  They’ve  had  five  or  six  of  ’em  up  at  the 
police-office  already — and  what  have  they  been  done  to  ?  Fined  !  What  good  is 
there  fining  a  swindler  .£5  when  he  has  made  .£50  ?  He  pays  it,  and  walks  away 
quite  satisfied,  with  <£45  still  in  his  pocket ! 

Susan.  They  ought  to  send  ’em  to  prison. 

Jane.  Yes,  and  put  ’em  to  hard  labour  !  That  would  settle  ’em  !  ( Again  poking 

the  fire  viciously.)  I  wish  I  had  one  of  ’em  here  now  ;  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  wouldn’t 
shove  him  on  this  fire’s  back,  and  see  if  he  wouldn’t  burn  a  little  better  than  his 
horrid  coals  ! 

Susan.  [Laughing .)  Oh,  Jane,  you’d  never  have  the  heart  to  do  such  a  thing? 

Jane.  I  would.  I’d  try  hard  for  it,  anyhow.  The  swindling  wretch  ! 

(A  bell  rings.) 

Susan.  Hark  !  There’s  a  ring  at  the  gate  bell. 

Jane.  Who  can  that  be,  I  wonder  ? 

Susan.  Not  master  !  He  don’t  return  from  the  City  till  five  this,  afternoon.  It’a 
“  melting ”  day,  you  know  ! 

Jane.  Don’t  you  leave  off.  I’ll  go  and  see. 

[Exit  Jane. 

Susan.  (Solus.)  Ugh  !  This  room  is  as  cold  as  ice  !  I’ll  be  shot  if  I  do  anything 
more  to  that  window  to-day  !  (Coming  to  fireplace  and  warming  her  hands.)  I’ll 
leave  the  outside  of  it  till  to-morrow.  This  is  a  good  opportunity,  while  we  are  all 
alone,  for  sounding  Jane  about  Miss  Clara  and  the  Leftenant  ;  though  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  bring  it  out.  If  she  really  did  see  ’em  together  last  night  in  the 
summer-house,  it’s  strange  that  she  hasn't  mentioned  it  to  me  yet !  Anyhow.  3 
must  obey  my  young  lady’s  instructions,  so  I  may  as  well  do  it  at  once  ! 

Re-enter  JANE. 

Jane.  ((Grumpily.)  It’s  only  a  stupid  hearthstone  and  knife-brick  boy  1 

Susan.  What  horrid  plagues  them  hawkers  is  ! 

Jane.  I  often  feel  tempted  to  answer  ’em  with  a  pail  of  slops. 

Susan.  (With  mystery.)  I  say,  Jane! 

Jane.  Well? 

Susan.  (As  before.)  I’m  going  to  tell  you  a  very  great  secret ! 

Jane.  (Eagerly.)  Oh,  my  !  What  is  it? 

Susan.  (As  before.)  Master  was  in  a  awful  rage  this  morning,  wasn’t  hef 

Jane.  (As  before.)  Yes,  that  he  was. 
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Susan.  (As  before.)  Well,  he’ll  soon  be  in  a  awfuller  rage  still! 

Jane.  (As  before.)  Lor’  bles3  me,  what  about? 

Susan.  Miud  ! — you  promise  never  to  tell  a  soul ! 

Jane.  ( With  great  energy.)  I’d  have  my  tongue  cut  out  first,  and  even  then  I 
wouldn’t ! 

Susan.  Well,  you  recollect  that  young  Leftenant  Smith? 

Jane.  He  as  used  to  come  here  so  often  ?  Of  course  I  do. 

Susan.  You’ve  not  seen  him  here  lately,  have  you? 

Jane.  No  ;  lie’s  joined  his  regiment  in  Canterbury,  hasn’t  he  ? 

Susan.  ( Always  with  great  mystery.)  No  ! 

Jane.  His  man  told  me  they  was  going. 

Susan.  His  man  is  like  pretty  well  all  the  rest  of  the  men — they  can  tell  lies  as 
fast  as  a  horse  can  gallop  !  (Whispering .)  Leftenant  Smith  is  in  London. 

Jane.  Is  he,  though? 

Susan.  Yes  ;  he  comes  here  oftener  than  ever  ! 

Jane.  ( Astounded .)  Comes  here — to  this  house  ? 

Susan.  Yes.  At  least,  to  the  garden  of  this  house. 

Jane.  Good  gracious  !  What  for? 

Susan.  To  see  somebody  ! 

Jane.  Who?  Not  you? 

Susan.  No.  Don’t  be  a  fool !  Guess  again. 

Jane.  Miss  Clara? 

Susan.  Hush  !  Yes.  They  meet  every  evening  in  the  summer-house. 

Jane.  (As  if  struck  with  a  sudden  idea.)  In  the  summer-house?  I  thought  I  saw 
somebody  there  last  night.  It  must  have  been  them  ! 

Susan.  It  was! 

Jane.  But  why  don’t  he  come  openly,  as  he  used  to  do? 

Susan.  Because  when  master  saw  he  was  making  love  to  Miss  Clara,  and  ques¬ 
tioned  him  about  his  property,  and  found  that  he  had  nothing  but  his  pay  to  depend 
upon,  he  forbid  him  the  house,  and  told  him  never  to  cross  the  threshold  again. 

Jane.  And  master  knows  nothing  about  these  nightly  meetings  ? 

Susan.  Lor’  bless  you  !  Not  a  bit. 

Jane.  He’ll  go  raving  mad,  when  he  finds  it  out ! 

Susan.  And  he’ll  find  it  out  soon  ! 

Jane.  Does  he  suspect  ? 

Susan.  No,  not  yet.  But  things  is  coming  to  a  head  very  fast. 

Jane.  Coming  to  a  bead  !  How  ? 

Susan.  Hush  !  Don’t  speak  so  loud— that’s  a  bigger  secret  still  that  I’ve  "ot  to 
tell  you. 

Jane.  What  !  Two  secrets  ?  My  gracious  !  I  wonder  you  didn’t  bust  with  ’em  !  * 
I  should. 

Susan.  I’ve  been  busting  with  ’em  this  three  weeks ;  and  now,  thank  Heaven  bv 
Miss  Clara’s  orders,  I’m  letting  ’em  out !  ’  J 

Jane.  (With  great  eagerness.)  Go  on  !  We’l? 

Susan.  (I Vith  intense  solemnity .)  Jane,  you  swear  you’ll  never  reveal  what  I’m 
now  a  goin’  to  tell  you? 

Jane.  (With  great  fervour.)  Never,  never,  never  !  If  I  do,  may  I— may  I  never 
get  married  !  And  I  wouldn’t  take  such  a  awful  oath  as  that  if  I  didn’t  mean  it 
Susan.  (As  before.)  I  believe  you,  Jane.  I  don’t  think  any  woman  would  !  Now 
listen ! 

Jane.  I  do.  Well  ? 

Susan.  (With,  if  possible,  greater  intensity.)  Miss  Clara  and  Leftenant  Smith 
is - - 

Jane.  (Impatiently .)  Yes.  Do  go  on  ! 

Susan.  Is  going  to  get  married — this — very — morning! 

Jane.  Mercy  upon  me  !  How  ? 

Susan.  How?  By  a  proper  clergyman,  of  course  ! 

Jane.  Where? 

Susan.  At  the  church  of  a  small  out-of-the-way  village  about  ten  miles  from 
London,  where  the  Leftenant  has  been  lodging  for  the  last  month,  and  had  the 
banns  put  up. 
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Jane.  (To  herself.)  I  declare  it’s  enough  to  take  away  one’s  breath  1  (To  Susan.) 
Then  master’ll  go  mad  this  afternoon  ! 

Susan.  No  ;  it’s  all  to  be  kept  secret  for  the  present. 

Jane.  But  how  can  it  be  kept  secret  ? 

Susan.  Why,  our  young  lady  is  to  come  back  ho  ne  directly  after  the  ceremony  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  take  a  favourable  opportunity,  when  her  father  is 
in  a  special  good  humour,  of  wheedling  him  over  ! 

Jane.  (Solemnly.)  She’ll  never  wheedle  that  old  man  over!  He’ll  go  mad,  as 
sure  as  you’re  alive  ! 

Susan.  Nonsense !  She  don’t  think  so,  at  all  events.  And  she  has  told  me  to 
give  you  this  five-pound  note — (gives  note) — and  she  hopes  to  have  your  assistance 
in  concealing  the  Leftenant’s  future  visits  ;  and  I’ve  answered  for  it  that  you  would 
consent. 

Jane.  And  so  I  will— poor  dear  ! — for  she  has  always  been  a  good,  kind  mistress 
to  me  !  But  you’ll  see — that  old  man  will  go  mad  !  You  and  I  wfill  have  to  put  him 
into  a  strait  waistcoat ! 

Susan.  Hark  !  somebody’s  coming  down-stairs  !  It  is  her !  A  cab  is  to  be  at 
the  corner  of  the  next  street  at  ten  o’clock  ;  she  goes  out  by  the  back-garden  gate  ! 
Hush  !  here  she  is  ! 


Enter  CLARA  hurriedly ,  dressed  as  if  for  a  journey. 

Clara.  (Agitated.)  Well,  Susan?  (Glancing  towards  Jane  interrogatively .) 

Susan.  (Eagerly.)  I  told  you  it  would  be  all  right,  miss  !  Jane  will  be  as  true  as 
steel ! 

Jane.  Oh,  that  I  will,  Miss  Clara!  And  I’ve  sworn  the  most  awful  oath  in  all 
the  world  to  it ! 

Clara.  (As  before.)  You  know  all,  Jane? 

Jane.  Every  syllable,  miss!  Both  the  “ busting ”  secrets!  However  Susan 
could  keep  ’em  in  her  for  three  whole  weeks  is  a  mystery  to  me  ! 

Clara.  (Hurriedly .)  It  is  nearly  a  quarter  past  ten.  Dear  Charles  is  waiting  in 
the  cab,  no  doubt  !  I  must  delay  no  longer  !  (Going.) 

Susan.  God  bless  you,  miss  ! 

Jane.  Health  and  long  life  and  happiness  to  you,  miss  ! 

Clara.  Thanks — thanks  !  I  shall  go  through  the  garden  and  out  by  the  back 
gate. 

Susan.  You  will  find  it  unlocked,  miss. 

Clara.  (Going.)  And  I  shall  be  home  again  by  two  o’clock. 

[Exit  Clara  rapidly . 

Susan.  (Seeing  Jane,  who  is  pulling  off  her  shoes  or  boots.)  What  are  you  doing, 
Jane  ? 

Jane.  Going  to  throw  my  old  shoes  (or  boots)  after  her,  silly  !  Don’t  you  know 
it’s  come  into  fashion  again  ? 

Susan.  Oh,  you  stupid  thing  ! 

Jane.  Ah,  I  shall  do  it,  though  !  (She  goes  to  the  door,  and  throws  out  her  old 
shoes  (or  boots). 

Susan.  So  I  will !  (Takes  off  her  shoes,  or  boots,  and  throws  them  also ;  calling 
after  her.)  Good  luck  to  you,  miss  !  She’s  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden— she’s  out 
at  the  gate  ! 

Jane.  (Reflectively.)  Ah  !  marriage  is  adi*eadful  lottery,  Susan,  after  all. 

Susan.  Yes,  it  is.  But  what  I’ve  seen  of  her  lover,  he  appeared  a  very  nice 
young  man. 

Jane.  (Shaking  her  head  solemnly.)  Ah,  Susan,  they  all  appear  so  at  first. 

Susan.  Hark  !  I  heerd  a  click  of  the  front-door  latch. 

Jane.  Nonsense  !  Nobody  has  got  a  latch-key  but  master. 

Susan.  (Listening  intently.)  Somebody’s  coming  along  the  passage,  and  down 
these  stairs.  It’s  master’s  foot !  (Horrified.) 

Jane.  (Listening  intently  also.)  So  it  is  !  ( Horrified .) 

Susan.  (In  great  agitation.)  Good  gracious  me  !  He  has  found  it  out  1 
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Jane.  If  he  finds  we’ve  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  he’ll  give  both  of  us  the  sack 
to  a  certainty  ! 


Enter  MR.  SIMON  SIMPSON,  in  great  agitation. 

Simon.  ( Not  noticing  servants — to  himself.)  I’m  ruined  ;  If  that’s  lost,  nothing 
can  save  me  !  Confound  all  tramway  cars,  and  their  conductors,  and  drivers,  and 
directors,  and  everything  relating  to  ’em  !  I  should  like  to  see  the  whole  brood  of 
’em  in  flames  !  I’ll  swear  I  had  my  pocket-book  when  I  went  out  this  morning, 
and  got  into  the  car ;  and  when  I  arrived  at  that  infernal  coal  merchant’s  office — it 
was  gone  ! — vanished  !  Bills,  bank-not's,  pretty  near  <£3,000,  besides  ten  sovereigns 
in  gold  !  My  pocket  must  have  been  picked  in  the  car,  of  course!  What’s  to  be 
done? 

Susan.  (Coming  forward.)  Lor’  bless  me,  sir,  what’s  the  matter? 

Simon.  What’s  that  to  you?  Where’s  my  daughter?  Tell  her  I  want  her! 

Susan.  ( Hesitating .)  She’s — she’s - 

Jane.  (Glibly.)  She’s  gone  out  shopping,  sir. 

Simon.  Ah  ! — she’ll  be  in  soon,  I  suppose  ? 

Jane.  Miss  Clara  said  she  shouldn’t  be  in  till  two  o’clock,  sir. 

Simon.  Confound  the  shopping !  Perhaps  she’ll  soon  have  nothing  left  to  shop 
with  !  I’ve  had  my  pocket  picked  in  a  tramway  car  this  morning  of  £3,000  ! 

Jane.  Oh,  my  ! 

Susan.  Good  gracious  !  I  thought  you  was  so  fond  of  tramway  cars  ? 

Simon.  I  was  a  fool ! — an  insane  idiot ! 

Jane.  Have  you  spoken  to  the  police,  sir? 

Simon.  Eh?  The  police?  No!  My  head  is  in  such  a  whirl  that  I  forgot !  I’ll 
go  to  Scotland-yard  directly,  and  get  a  detective  !  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  This  is 
the  first  of  the  month !  If  I  don’t  recover  them  before  the  fourth,  I’m  a  lost  man  ! 
Call  me  a  cab  ! 

Susan.  Yes,  sir. 

{She  exits  hurriedly ,  followed  by  Simon  in  great  agitation. 

Jane.  (Solus.)  This  will  drive  him  mad,  if  the  other  don’t.  We  shall  have  to  get 
a  strait-waistcoat  for  him  some  day  soon,  I’m  certain.  Poor  old  gentleman!  I’m 
very  sorry  for  him  !  But  I  must  be  getting  on  with  my  work,  or  the  rooms  won’t  be 
done  by  dinner-time. 

{Exit  Jane. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  SYLLABLE. 

A  lapse  of  about  four  hours  is  supposed  to  occur. 


THE  SECOND  SYLLABLE.— Ring. 
SCENE. — The  same  room  at  2  p.m. 


Enter  SUSA followed  by  LIEUTENANT  CHARLES  SMITH  and  CLARA. 

Susan.  (As  she  enters.)  Well,  I  never !  Here’s  a  pretty  go  !  Not  married  ? 
Charles.  (Gaily.)  Not  yet,  Susan  !  S  f 

Susan.  But  why  not,  sir  ? 

Clara.  Oh,  it’s  monstrous  provoking!  I  wonder  that  you  can  lanoffi  at  it 
Charles !  °  * 

Charles.  Nay,  my  darling ;  it  will  be  all  right  to-morrow  ! 

Susan.  But - 
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Enter  JANE  hurriedly ,  with  duster  in  her  hand. 

Jane.  {As  she  enters,  eagerly .)  Ah!  I  thought  I  heard  your  voices!  I  wish  you 
joy,  ma’am  !  I  wish  you  j oy ,  sir  !  We  both  of  us  throw’d  our  old  shoes  after  you, 
didn’t  we,  Susan  P 

Charles.  {As  before.)  But  we’re  not  married  yet,  Jane! 

Jane.  {Astounded.)  Not  married?  Goodness!  gracious!  gemini !  Not  married! 
What’s  happened  P  What’s  stopped  it? 

Clara.  {Plaintively.)  Well,  you  see,  when  we  arrived  at  the  village  church  at 
half-past  eleven,  and  the  ceremony  was  just  going  to  commence,  poor  Charles 
couldn’t  find  the  wedding-ring.  He  has  mislaid  it,  or  dropped  it,  or  lost  it  out  of 
his  pocket,  or  something  or  other  ! 

Susan.  Well  ? 

Clara.  Well,  then  we  spent  nearly  half  an  hour  in  hunting  for  it  all  down  the 
c-ocoa-nut  matting  of  the  church  aisle,  and  in  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  cab  ! 

Jane.  Well? 

Clara.  Well,  we  couldn’t  find  it !  And  it  appears  that  the  Church  of  England 
don’t  marry  people  by  banns  after  twelve  o’clock  ;  so,  as  there  was  no  jeweller’s 
shop  in  the  trumpery  little  village  where  another  could  be  bought,  we  were  obliged 
to  put  it  all  off  until  to-morrow. 

Susan.  It  must  be  horrid  vexatious,  miss  ! 

Clara.  Yes,  and  very  unlucky,  too  ! 

Charles.  {Gaily.)  Nonsense  !  It  is  only  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours,  love  !  I’ll 
take  care  of  the  ring  to-morrow,  never  fear  ! 

Jane.  It  is  very  unlucky,  though.  And  if  it  had  been  me,  I’d  have  been  married 
without  it  ! 

Charles.  (As  before.)  And  how,  pray  P 

Jane.  Well,  sir,  I  s’pose  there  was  pews  in  the  church  ? 

Charles.  That  there  certainly  were  ! 

Jane.  And  one  or  two  of  the  best  pews  had  curtains  to  ’em,  hadu’t  they? 

Charles.  Yes,  Jane. 

Jane.  Then  why  couldn’t  you  have  cut  one  of  the  rings  off  the  curtains,  and  been 
married  in  that  ? 

Clara.  {Scandalized.)  Don’t  be  a  fool,  Jane  ! 

Charles.  {Laughing  heartily.)  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  capital  idea  ! 

Jane.  Ah,  you  may  laugh,  sir — and  you  may  call  me  a  fool,  miss  ;  but  I’d  rather 
be  married  with  a  curtain-ring  than  not  married  at  all ! 

Susan.  {Demurely .)  And  so  would  1  ! 

Jane.  But  I’m  sorry  to  say  we’ve  shocking  bad  news  for  you,  miss  ! 

Clara.  Ah  !  My  father  has  found  it  out  ? 

Susan.  No,  Miss  Clara  ;  but  he  has  gone  pretty  near  out  of  his  mind !  He’s 
going  mad ! 

Charles.  {Astonished.)  What! 

Clara.  Good  heaven  !  He  appeared  quite  well  at  breakfast  this  morning  ! 

Jane.  Yes,  miss;  but  he  has  had  his  pocket  picked  in  a  tramway  car  of — oh  !  such 
a  tremenduous  heap  of  money  ! 

Susan.  Yes — three  million  thousand  pound,  miss  ! 

Charles.  Is  it  possible  ! 

Jane.  Yes,  sir!  And  he’s  gone  to  Scotlaud-yard  to  see  the  police  about  it — and 
there’s  no  knowing  how  soon  he  may  be  back  ;  so  I  should  advise  you  not  to  stop 
here  much  longer  now,  for  if  he  don’t  go  into  the  City  to-day,  he  may  return  at 
any  moment.  It  is  three  hours  since  he  went. 

Susan.  {Suddenly .)  Hark  !  As  I’m  alive,  that’s  the  click  of  master’s  latch-key  ! 

Charles.  The  deuce  it  is  ! 

Susan.  I’ll  swear  to  it  ! 

Simon.  {Without.)  This  way,  Mr.  Catchem !  Take  care '.—these  basement-room 
stairs  are  rather  dark  ! 

{On  hearing  the  voice,  all  are  in  dreadful,  horrified  con. 
fusion.  All  the  following,  very  rapidly.) 


Jane.  Lor’,  preserve  ns  ! 
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Susan  That’s  his  voice  ! 

Clara.  It  is  my  father  ! 

Charles.  What’s  to  be  done? 

Jane.  He’s  got  somebody  with  him  ! 

Susan.  Mr.  Catchem  !  A  detective,  of  course  ! 

Clara.  And  coming  into  this  room  ! 

Jane.  You  can’t  escape  by  the  front  door,  sir  ! 

Susan.  Nor  by  the  back  door,  without  being  seen  ! 

Charles.  I’ll  get  up  the  chimney  ! 

Jane.  No  !  The  only  place  is  the  coal-cellar  !  Here  !  Quick,  sir  !  This  way  ! 

[Jane  and  Susan  hurry  Charles  off,  just  before  Simon  and 
Catchem  enter. 

Clara.  (Trembling .)  Oh,  my  !  I  declare  I  tremble  so  that  I  can  scarcely  stand  ! 
If  this  is  the  beginning  of  getting  married,  what  on  earth  will  be  the  end  of  it ! 


Enter  SIMON  and  CATCHEM — a  Detective. 

Simon.  (To  Catcham.)  Come  in — come  in  !  Oh,  you’ve  returned,  Clara  !  I’m 
rather  busy  at  present ;  leave  us,  please  !  And  go  along,  you  girls  ! 

[Exit  Clara,  Susan,  and  Jane,  looking  at,  and  making 
signs  to  each  other  indicative  of  their  fears. 

Simon.  (Continuing .)  Now,  here  you  are !  (Unlocking  writing-desk,  which 
stands  on  table  or  cheff'onier,  and  taking  out  paper.)  It  is  very  lucky  that  I  didn’t 
put  this  into  my  pocket-book  i  Here  are  the  numbers  of  the  Bank  of  England 
notes,  and  the  particulars  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange ;  in  all — let  me  see  (counting 
them  up) — yes,  d£3,227  14s.  6d.  (Gives  list  to  Catchem.) 

Catchem.  So  far,  that’s  all  right,  sir  !  They  shall  be  stopped  ! 

Simon.  But,  you  see,  the  acceptances  are  all  due  to-morrow  and  the  next  day  (the 
2nd  and  3rd),  and  I  want  ’em  to  provide  for  my  liabilities  of  the  4th. 

Catchem.  I  see,  sir  !  I’ll  do  my  best!  But,  tell  me,  Mr.  Simpson — are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  lost  your  pocket-book  containing  all  these  notes  and  securities  in  the 
tram-car? 

Simon.  (Very  decidedly.)  Quite!  Why  do  you  ask? 

Catchem.  Because,  you  see,  sir  ; — well — mightn’t  you  have  dropped  it  elsewhere  ? 

Simon.  Impossible  ! — I  put  it  in  my  breast-coat  pocket,  as  I  came  down-stairs  to 
leave  the  house ! 

Catchem.  But,  as  we  were  coming  along,  you  told  me  something  about  a 
swindling  coal  merchant  ? 

Simon.  Yes — but  I  didn’t  lose  my  pocket-book  there,  for  I  missed  it  just  as  I  got 
into  his  office. 

Catchem.  What  about  your  servants,  sir? 

Simon.  Two  good,  honest  girls,  who  have  lived  with  us  for  five  yearB  !  I  should 
a3  soon  think  of  suspecting  my  own  daughter. 

Catchem ,  Ah,  well,  sir!  I’ve  known  people’s  own  daughters  deceive  ’em  some¬ 
times  ! 

Simon.  Now,  don’t  you  be  a  fool,  Mr.  Catchem  !  I  am  certain  that  I  must  have 
lost  my  pocket-book  in  that  tram-car  !  Let  that  be  your  guide  !  Go  at  once  to  ike 
Bank  of  England  and  stop  the  notes,  of  which  you  have  the  numbers  ;  and  put  an 
advertisement  in  all  the  evening  and  morning  papers  with  a  detailed  list  of  all  the 
bills  of  exchange  and  notes,  offering  a  reward  of  ,£100  for  their  recovery  ! 

Catchem.  (Rather  stiffhj.)  Very  well,  sir  !  My  duty,  of  course,  is  to  obey  orders  * 
i5o  I  wish  you  good  day,  3ir.  (Going.) 

Simon.  Good  day  !  Let  me  see  you  again  this  evening ! 

Catchem.  Certainly,  sir  I 


[Escit  Catchem, 
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Simon.  (Calling.)  Susan  !  show  this  gentleman  out.  And  tell  Miss  Clara  I  want 
to  see  her  !  Stay  !  No  !  Get  me  my  dressing-gown  ;  I’ll  go  up  to  her  myself  ! 

[Exit  Simon. 

(As  he  exits,  Jane  enters  from  the  opposite  side  cautiously , 
as  if  she  had  been  listening  and  watching  him.) 

Jane.  What’s  to  be  done?  He  has  called  for  his  dressing-gown,  and  that’s  a  sure 
sign  that  he’s  not  going  out  again  at  present.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  release  the 
Leftenant  as  long  as  master’s  in  the  house,  for  the  dining  and  drawing-room 
f  indows  look  on  to  both  the  front  and  back  ;  and  while  he  is  in  this  state  of  fidget 
n  d  agitation  he’ll  be  hopping  about  the  premises  like  a  parched  pea ! 

Enter  CHARLES,  cautiously . 

Charles.  Well,  is  the  coast  clear  yet?  Can’t  I  get  away  now? 

Jane.  Impossible,  sir,  as  long  as  master  is  in  the  house!  The  coal-cellar  is  the 
only  place  of  safety  till  he  goes  out ! 

Charles.  It  is  confouuded  uncomfortable  !  All  in  the  dark — not  even  a  seat  ! 

Jane.  It  can’t  be  helped,  sir  !  I’d  smuggle  you  up  into  one  of  our  bedrooms  if  I 
could — but  we  might  meet  him  full  butt  on  the  stairs,  and - 

Simon.  ( Without ,  calling.)  Jane  ! 

Jane.  ( Affrighted ,  answering.)  Yes,  sir?  (To  Charles.)  There  he  is!  Go  back  to 
your  hiding-place  ! 

Simon.  (Calling,  as  before.)  Bring  me  up  a  biscuit  and  a  bottle  of  sherry  ! 

Jane.  (As  before.)  Directly,  sir  !  (To  Charles.)  Go,  go  !  There’s  nothing  left  for 
it  but  your  remaining  there  till  he  goes  out ! 

Charles.  But  suppose  that  he  dou’t  go  out  again  all  day  ! 

Jane.  If  so,  you  must  wait  there  till  he  has  gone  to  bed,  and  then  you  shall  be 
set  at  liberty. 

Charles.  But  I  breakfasted  at  eight  o’clock,  and  I’m  confoundedly  hungry  ! 

Jane.  I’ll  bring  you  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  biscuit  too,  when  I’ve  taken  this  up 
to  master.  Go,  and  don’t  make  your  appearance  again,  on  no  account  whatever, 
until  you  hear  me  give  three  taps  on  the  cellar-door!  (Pushing  him  off.) 

Charles.  It  is  a  deuced  queer  way  of  spending  one  s  wedding-day — shut  up  in  a 
dark  coal-cellar ! 

[Exit  Charles  and  Jane — he  through  the  door  which  opens 
on  the  passage  leading  to  the  coal-cellar,  and  she,  with 
some  wine  and  biscuits  upon  a  tray,  by  the  opposite 
side. 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  SYLLABLE. 


THE  THIRD  SYLLABLE.— Ton. 

SCENE. — The  same  room ,  at  5  p.m. 

Enter  SIMON. 

Simon.  It  is  five  o’clock,  and  no  news  from  the  detective  yet !  (A  loud  single 
knock  is  heard  at  street-door.)  Eh?_  That’s  he,  perhaps  !  I  hope  so  :  for  this  state 
of  suspense  and  uncertainty  is  terrible  ! 

Enter  JANE,  in  a  great  flurry. 

Jane.  Oh,  sir— oh,  sir  ! 

Simon.  Well,  what’s  the  matter  now? 

Jane.  (As  before.)  There’s  a  ton  of  coals  for  you,  sir. 
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Sunon.  Well,  why  shouldn’t  a  ton  of  coals  come  for  me  ?  It’s  all  right. 

Jane.  (To  herself.)  Good  gracious  !  Who'd  ever  have  thought  of  this  ?  And  Mr. 
Charles  is  hid  in  the  cellar  ! 

Simon.  Tell  ’em  to  strike  ’em  !  And  you  go  and  stand  at  the  front  door,  and  see 
that  they  weigh  every  sack  before  they  strike  ’em  ! — and  I’ll  keep  watch  at  this 
window  and  count  the  sacks.  I’m  not  going  to  be  humbugged  again  ! 

(Goes  up  to  window.) 


Enter  CLABA,  in  great  agitation. 

Jane.  (Aside  to  Clara  as  she  enters.)  Oh,  miss  !  Whatever  is  to  be  done  now  ? 

Clara.  (In  a  hurried  whisper.)  Heaven  only  knows  ! 

Jane.  (As  before.)  H';  can’t  stop  there  to  be  killed,  you  know ! 

Clara.  (As  before.)  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  !  I’m  at  my  wits’  end  ! 

Simon.  (Noticing  that  Jane  has  not  gone.)  What  are  you  gossipping  here  for, 
Jane  ?  I  told  you  to  go  to  the  front  d  >or.  (.4  clanking  noise,  as  if  of  opening  the 
coal-cellar  trap,  is  heard  without.)  There!  Tney’re  opening  the  cellar  trap!  Do 
you  want  me  to  be  swindled  out  of  a  large  lump  in  every  sack? 

Jane.  (Going  slowly.)  Lor’,  sir,  I’m  going  ! 

Simon.  Go  quick,  then  ! 

Jane.  (Rapidly  aside  to  Clara.)  You’d  b  ther  tell  your  father,  than  to  have  him 
buried  alive,  miss ! 

[Exit  Jane. 

(A  loud  noise,  as  if  from  the  shooting  of  coals  into  the 
cellar,  is  heard,  and  a  stentorian,  gruff  voice  calls  out, 
“  One!”) 

Coalman.  (Without.)  One  ! 

Clara.  (Shuddering .)  Oh  ! 

Simon.  There  goes  one  !  (Bawling  after  Jane.)  I’ll  be  bound  it’s  foir-teen  pounds 
short,  and  I’ll  stop  it  out  of  your  next  quarter’s  wages,  as  sure  as  you’re  alive! 
( Perceiving  that  Clara  is  confused  and  trembling.)  Hollo  !  what’s  the  matter,  my 
child? 

Clara.  The — the  sudden  noise,  papa  ! 

Simon.  Nonsense!  Don’t  be  a  fool!  Did  you  never  hear  a  sack  of  coals  struck 
before  ? 

Clara.  Yes,  papa.  But  it  was  so  unexpected !  I  thought  you  had  all  your 
winter  stock  of  coals  sent  in  last  week? 

Simon.  And  so  I  had,  my  dear.  Bat  they’ve  turned  out  so  bad,  that  I  threatened 
the  office  people  with  exposure  before  a  magistrate  unless  they  took  them  back  or 
made  me  some  recompense  ;  so  they’ve  elected  to  take  the  latter  course,  and  sent  me 
this  additional  ton  of  best  Wallsend,  gratis  !  (Going  up  to  windoiv  to  watch.) 

Coalman.  (As  before,  tcithout.)  Two  ! 

(Loucl  rattling  noise  of  coals  again  heard.) 

Clara.  (Again  shuddering  and  trembling.)  Oh  !  oh  ! 

Simon.  (Rushing  dmvn  and  supporting  her  in  his  arms.)  What  the  devil  is  the 
matter?  One  would  think,  to  hear  you  squealing  in  that  way,  that  you  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  murder ! 

Clara.  Oh,  oh,  oh,  papa! 

Simon.  Well  ? 

Clara.  Perhaps — perhaps  he  is  being  killed  ! - 

Simon.  He?  Who? 

Clara  For  he  would  die  rather  than  betray  me  ! 

Simon.  Betray  you?  Who? 

Coalman.  (Without,  as  before.)  Three  !  ( Great  noise  of  coals,  as  before.) 

Clara.  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  (She  sinks  almost  insensible  into  her  father’ s  arms.) 

Sim-on.  The  girl  has  gone  mad  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  are  you  talking 
about  ? 
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Clara.  ( tiecovering  a  little.)  Oh,  papa — oh,  papa  clear?  Oh,  darling1  papa  !  there’* 
—there’s — there’s  somebody - 

Simon.  Somebody?  Well,  go  on.  Somebody?  somebody?  Where? 

Coalman.  ( Without ,  as  before.)  Fouu  ! 

Clara.  ( Relapsing  and  sinking  into  her  father’’ s  arms, as  before.)  Oh,  oh  !  O — li  f 
Simon.  Mercy  upon  me !  She’s  stark,  staring  mad  !  I  defy  anybody  to  count 
sacks  of  coal  in  such  a  position  as  this  ! 

Clara.  (Recovering  a  little,  as  before.)  Oh,  papa,  do  stop  it ! 

Simon.  Stop  what? 

Clara.  Stop  the  coals  ! 

Simon.  The  coals  ? 

Clara.  Yes.  There’s — somebody —there  ! 

Simon.  There?  Where? 

Clara.  In  the  coals,  papa  ! 

Simon.  I  must  send  for  a  doctor  ! 

Clara.  Papa  !  papa  !  he’s  in  the  coals — if  he's  alive  ! 

Coalman.  ( Outside ,  as  before.)  Five  !  ( Noise  of  coals,  as  before.) 

Clara.  Oh — o — h!  (Relapses,  as  before.) 

Simon.  (To  himself.)  She’s  got  coals  on  the  brain  !  Her  head  is  in  a  burning 
fever  !  (Bawling .)  Susau  !  Susan  ! 


Eider  SUSAN. 

Susan.  Yes,  sir  ! 

Simon.  Go  for  a  doctor  directly  ! 

Susan.  Yes,  sir  ! 

[Exit  Susan. 

Simon.  (Still  holding  Clara  in  his  arms.)  Here’s  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  !  Over 
three  thousand  pounds  lost,  and  my  daughter  in  a  state  of  insanity  ! 

(At  this  moment,  CHARLES  enters  from  the  door  which 
is  supposed  to  lead  into  the  passage  that  communicates 
with  the  coal-cellar.  He  is  pale,  but  very  much 
begrimed  with  coal-dust,  and  has  traces  of  blood  upon 
his  face,  as  if  from  the  striking  of  a  lump  of  coal.  He 
also  has  a  pocket-book  in  his  hand.) 


Coalman.  (Without,  as  before.)  Six  !  (Noise  of  coals,  as  before.) 

Clara.  (Shuddering  in  her  father’ s  arms.)  Oh— o - h  ! 

Simon.  (To  himself.)  There  we  go  again  !  There’s  only  four  of  ’em  to  come, 
that’s  one  comfort !  And  I  s’pose  by  that  time  the  doctor  will  be  here  ! 

Clara.  (Recovering  a  little.)  Oh,  papa  ! 

Simon.  Well,  my  darling? 

Clara.  (Faintly,  still  supported  by  Simon.)  Papa,  dear  !  They’re  murdering 
him  !  Do  stop  the  coals  ! 

Simon.  (To  himself ,  putting  his  hand  on  her  forehead.)  Poor  thing!  Her  fore¬ 
head  is  a  regular  fiery  furnace  ! 

Charles.  (Coming  forward.)  Mr.  Simpson  ! 

Clara.  (Starting  up.)  Ah  ! 

Simon.  (Terrified.)  Murder!  Thieves! 

Charles.  (With  gentlemanly  quietude.)  Mr.  Simpson,  although  those  coals  were, 
I  confess,  becoming  almost  too  hot  to  bear,  I  should  not  have  moved  from  the 
cellar  on  that  account  alone  ;  but  I  could  not  see  the  girl  I  love,  and  whom  I  hope, 
with  your  permission,  to  make  my  wife,  longer  subjected  to  such  agony  of  mind  ! 

Clara.  Oh,  Charles  !  (She  rushes  into  his  arms.) 

Coalman.  (Without,  as  before.)  Seven  !  (Noise  of  coals,  as  before.) 

Clara.  Ah!  I  don’t  mind  them  now!  I’ve  quite  recovered,  papa!  You  may 
Bend  the  doctor  away  ! 
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N  Charles.  M'y  darling!  (Continuing  address  to  Simon.)  And  when  the  cellar-trap 
was  opened,  I  happened  to  discover  your  lost  pocket-book  lying  on  the  ground 
(handing  pocket-book  to  Simon) ;  and  as  it  would  most  certainly  have  been  tem¬ 
porarily,  if  not  completely,  lost,  by  being  covered  with  the  coals,  had  I  not  been 
there,  I  can  only  trust  that  its  restoration  will  be  considered  a  sufficient  apology 
for  my  intrusion. 

Clara.  (Eagerly.)  Oh,  yes,  it  will !  (Wheedling.)  Won’t  it,  dear  papa? 

Simon.  (Who  has  been  looking  into  pocket-book.)  Bills,  notes,  bonds,  everything 
intact  !  Humph  !  Well,  yes,  my  child,  it  will — it  will ! 

Coalman  ( Outside ,  as  before.)  Eight  ! 

Simon.  (Gaily.)  Well,  my  dear;  I’m  quite  ready  !  (Holding  out  his  arms  as  if  to 
catch  her.)  Where’s  the  shiver  and  the  shudder  ? 

Clara.  (Overjoyed.)  Oh,  don’t  be  so  foolish,  papa! 

Enter  SUSAN,  otit  of  breath. 

Susan.  The  doctor  is  coming  directly,  sir  ! 

Simon.  Go  back,  and  give  my  respects  to  him,  Susan,  and  say  that  my  daughter 
has  quite  recovered. 

Clara.  Say  that  another  doctor  has  been  here  before  him,  Susan  ! 

Susan.  Ye3,  miss. 

[Exit  Susan. 

Simon.  And  now,  Lieutenant,  let  us  adjourn  to  the  dining-room. 

END  OF  THE  THIRD  SYLLABLE. 


THE  WHOLE  WORD— Carrington. 

SCENE. — Th.e  same  room  at  8  p.m.  Enter  SIMON  and  CHARLES,  smoking 
cigars.  They  are  supposed  to  have  come  down  from  the  dinner-table 

Simon.  Now,  look  ye  here,  my  dear  boy.  I  freely  confess  that  you  have  done  me 
a  great  service  to-day — a  very  great  service— a  vital  service ;  and  I’m  amazingly 
inclined  to  say  “  yes  ”  in  reply  to  your  request  for  my  daughter’s  hand.  But  then, 
you  see,  although  I’m  not  exactly  a  poor  man  ;  as  (pardon  my  saying  it)  you  are 
nothing  more  at  present  than  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Artillery,  I  don’t  see  how, 
with  the  little  I  could  afford  to  give  you,  you  could  make  both  ends  meet. 

Charles.  But,  sir - - 

Simon.  (Interrupting.)  Now,  hear  me  out.  I  therefore  think,  and  I  propose,  that 
your  wedding  should  be  put  off  for — well,  say  two  or  three  years  ; — at  ail  events, 
till  you  get  another  step  in  the  service. 

Charles.  But,  my  dear  sir,  suppose  that  I  were  not  really  the  poor  man  that  you 
seem  to  think  me  ? 

Simon.  Ah,  that,  of  course,  would  make  a  mighty  difference  ! 

Charles.  (Confidentially .)  Well,  listen  !  I  have  not  even  told  Clara  of  what  I  am 
about  now  to  reveal  you,  for  I  wdshed  to  be  loved  for  myself  alone  !  I  am  a  grand¬ 
son  of -  (He  ivhispers  in  Simon's  ear  very  mysteriously.) 

Simon.  (Startled.)  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that? 

Charles.  I  do  !  And  I  can  prove  it  to  you  !  And,  moreover,  I  am  a - 

(Whispers  again ,  more  mysteriously  than  before.) 

Simon.  Mercy  upon  me  !  What  the  great - 

Charles.  (Interrupting .)  Hush  ! 

Simon.  (Eagerly.)  My  dear  fellow,  go  and  get  married  as  soon  as  you  like  !  Come 
along  ;  let’s  go  and  tell  Clara,  at  all  events  !  (Going— stops  suddenly.)  You  say  that 
you  are  a  son  of -  (Whispers  in  Charles's  ear.) 

Charles.  Yes. 
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Simon.  And  you’re  a — a - 

Charles.  Yes. 

Simon.  Come  along,  come  along  ! 

Charles.  Because,  as  I  said  before,  -  - -  -- - 

Simon.  (In  ecstacy.)  Here’s  a  magnificent  son-in-law  ! 


(Whispers  again,  as  before.) 

Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  so  three  months  ago  ? 
I  wanted  to  be  loved  for  myself  alone  ! 


Solution.— Car— ring— TON.* 


*  The  peerage  of  “  Carrington”  was  created  for  (and  conferred  by  Mr.  Pitt  on)  the  head 
partner  in  the  banking  firm  of  “  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith,”  from  whom  Lieutenant  Charies 
Smith  claims  lineal  descent. 
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At  tlie  House  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Gower. — Morning. 

Discovered,  the  LADY  E.  and  BENSON. 

Lady  E.  I  must  positively  insist  that  your  accounts  are  more  clearly  kept  than 
they  have  been,  Benson.  Your  cellar  is  seifiously  out  of  order,  and  I  was  noticing 
that  much  of  the  plate  at  dinner  yesterday  was  scratched.  All  this  is  very 
painful. 

Benson.  It  shall  be  seen  to,  my  lady. 

Lady  E.  I  am  always  very  sorry  to  find  anything  like  fault,  Benson  ;  but  you  long 
since  learnt  that  I  am  exceedingly  desii'ous  of  having  my  house  properly  carried  on, 
and  this  must  be. 

Benson.  It  shall  be  seen  to,  my  lady. 

Lady  E.  Thank  you,  so  very  much.  As  you  go  down,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
tell  Mrs.  Bainks  that  I  desire  to  see  her  at  once? 

Benson.  Yes,  my  lady. 

[ Exit  Benson . 

Lady  E.  Nothing  compromises  a  woman  of  fashion  so  much  as  a  badly  kept 
house — her  establishment  is  her  sacred  reputation  ( looks  in  the  glass),  and  reputation 
is  everything — ( examines  her  hair  carefully ) — especially  when  she  is  single — ( she 
sighs,  then  slightly  screams .)  Is  it  possible  !  (She  rushes  to  work-table,  seizes  a 
pair  of  silver  txveezers,  and  going  back  to  the  glass,  goes  through  the  action  of 
pulling  out  a  gray  hair.)  Positively,  a  gray  hair — no,  not  gray,  white,  and,  of 
course,  quite  accidental.  (Pause.)  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  in  the  “  Peerage,”  but  it 
is  most  objectionable  for  every  body'-  who  can  subscribe  to  Burke’s  to  be  able  to  know 
one’s  age;  and,  indeed,  I  hear  that  in  the  City  the  people  there  can  now  get  a 
peerage  for  quite  a  small  sum.  It  is  no  use  deceiving  oneself,  (Taking  up  a  copy  of 

Peerage.”)  Here  it  is  in  black  and  white  ;  it  opens  of  itself  at  the  proper  page. 
Torquilton  (Earl  of)  (Gower)  and  below.  Sisters  living.  Lady  Elizabeth  Gower, 
born  .  .  .  Well,  it  makes  me  forty.  I  wonder,  if  they  tempted  me  dreadfully, 

whether  I  could  or  not  bribe  them  to  make  it  thirty-five.  Come  in. 

Enter  MBS.  BAINKS. 

Lady  E.  Good  morning,  Bainks. 

Bainks.  Good  morning,  my  lady. 

Lady  E.  Oh,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  the  new  parlour-maid  I  saw  this 
morning,  who  appears  to  me  to  be  very  flighty  ! 

Bainks.  I  hope  not,  my  lady. 

Lady  E.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  her ;  were  you  very  particular  about  her 
character  ? 

Bainks.  Oh,  my  lady,  I  look  upon  your  ladyship’s  reputation  as  my  own,  and  of 
course - 

Lady  E.  Thank  you  ;  you  are  very  good.  However,  in  future,  do  not  have-not 
engage,  pretty  parlour-maids.  I  like  my  servants  plain,  and  not  so  very  young.  Do 
you  think  you  quite  understand,  Mrs.  Bainks? 

Bainks.  Quite,  my  lady;  and,  of  course,  it  shall  be  seen  to. 

Lady  E.  Where  did  she  come  Horn  ? 

Bainks.  To  confess  the  truth,  my  lady,  Bhe  is  my  sister’s  daughter,  which,  the 
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husband  having — having,  in  fact,  moved  away  without  his  wife,  I  felt,  my  lady, 
that - 


Lady  E.  A  very  proper  feeling,  and  I  am  glad  you  have  her  here  ;  for,  being  your 
niece,  you  will,  of  course,  look  carefully  after  her.  I  perceive  that  you  are  very 
much  distressed.  I  suppose  the  poor  people  are  in  great  trouble  P 

Bainks.  (With  tears.)  You  are  so  good  to  inquire,  my  lady,  indeed.  ( With  a 
burst  of  tears  and  confidence.)  The  most  respectable  man,  as  it  seemed,  and  past 
forty.  A  model  man,  my  lady,  and  devoted  bo  my  sister;  but  there,  she  being  no 
longer  young,  and  married  for  her  good  looks  gone,  my  lady — and  you  can  guess  the 
rest. 

Lady  E.  These  men  ! 

Bainlcs.  (Still  with  unguarded  confidence.)  Leastways,  we  don’t  know,  my  lady;; 
but  when  a  man  leaves  his  wife  because  she’s  getting  old,  why — of  course — yom 
understand,  my  lady  P 

Lady  E.  (Frigidly.)  Not  quite — but  let  that  pass.  Bainks,  what  do  you  call  old? 
What  is  the  age  of  your  most  unfortunate  sister  ? 

Bainlcs.  She  is  quite  forty,  my  lady. 

Lady  E.  ( With  a  start.)  Surely  you  don’t  call  that  old,  Bainks  ! 

Bainlcs.  Well,  my  lady,  I  don’t  call  it  young. 

Lady  E.  Oh,  you  are  very  severe  !  However,  let  us  pass  the  subject.  As  I  said, 
it  is  more  necessary  than  ever  that  my  house  should  be  carefully  managed.  As  an 
unmarried  woman,  I  cannot  be  too  careful.  I  am  sure  you  quite  understand  me. 

(A  fashionable  “  cessa-raira  ”  knock  is  heard.) 

Lady  E.  (Looking  through  the  windov.).)  You  can  go,  Bainks.  Very  much  obliged 
for  your  promises,  and  am  quite  satisfied. 

Bainks.  It  shall  be  seen  to,  my  lady. 

[. Boivs  gravely,  and  exits. 


Enter  FOOTMAN,  with  a  card  on  salver. 

Lady  E.  (Taking  card.)  At  home. 

[Exit  footman. 

Lady  E.  Judith  Barhall !  Once  let  me  be  married,  and  you  and  I  will  not  often 
sit  in  the  same  room. 


Enter  MISS  BARHALL. 

Lady  E.  (Rising  and  meeting  her.)  Dear  Judith  ! 

Judith.  Dear  Elizabeth !  _  (They  kiss.) 

Both.  How  well  you  are  looking  to-day  ! 

Lady  E.  What  an  effective  costume  ! 

Judith.  Most!  Madame  Protologo  has  excelled  herself — tells  me  this  is  a  pic-a- 
pic  Cluny  (whatever  that  may  be)— and  the  bill  is  frightful.  (They  sit  down.) 

Lady  E.  But  a  charming  costume — and  so  neat ! 

Judith.  (Slowly.)  Well,  I  can’t  say  it  is  neat.  In  fact,  to  be  candid,  one  of  those 
street  boys  just  now,  as  I  got  from  the  brome,  expressed  his  opinion  in  very  striking 
language.  But  never  mind,  my  dear,  as  we  get  on  in  life  we  take  it  out  in  dressi¬ 
ness. 

Lad.y  E.  Some  of  us. 

Judith.  Which  means  not  you!  Well,  I  confess  your  grays,  and  dove  colours,  and 
cuirs  are  very  nice,  but  they  don’t  suit  me ! — though  I  must  confess  this  amber  and 
gkv-blue  effect  of  mine  is  a  little  high.  But  you  look  anxious  ! 

Lady  E.  (Guardedly.)  Do  I  ? 

Judith.  Yon  have  got  a  secret! 

Lady  E.  Have  I  ? 

Judith.  Yes,  Elizabeth  !  Now,  if  you  don’t  tell  me  what  it  is— it  must  be  about 
yourself.  There,  you  have  started  !  Now  you  have  smiled  !  Very  well — there  now 
you  are  going  to  tell  me  a  fib  !  Oh,  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  how  to 
skirmish ! 

Lady  E.  Dear  me,  Judith  Barhall,  you  are  frightfully  plain-spoken  ! 

Judith.  Thank  you!  I  am  glad  you  put  the  “spoken”  in  !  I  know  I  am  not  a 
beauty,  but  plain  !  Well,  no,  I  protest  against  that !  But  if  you  and  I  can’t  be 
plain— spoken,  who  can  beP  We  have  known  each  other— well,  never  mind  how 
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many  years — and  we  are  both  unmarried — and  likely  to  be  so  !  (Aside.)  She  started  ! 

She  is  engaged  at  last.  _  . 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  Searching  description  of  woman  this  !  These  old  friends 
what  would  be  unwarrantable  liberties  in  new  acquaintances  are  marks  of  amiable 
affection  in  old  friends!  (Aloud.)  Judith,  your  light  bead  is  always  running  on 
husbands  !  Remember,  we  are  quite  sober  souls,  jogging  along  and  and  ■  _ 

(Stops  in  confusion.) 

Judith.  (Aside.)  Engaged,  to  a  dead  certainty  !  Now,  who  is  it  to? 

Lady  E.  (Petulantly .)  The  fact  is,  dear  Judith,  I  am  very  much  bored.  You 
know  that  my  mother  did  not  belong  to  my  father’s  lot  ;  in  fact,  she  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  county  family.  Hers  and  the  Earl’s  was  a  love-match. 
She  had  a  sister  very  much  younger  than  herself,  and  this  sister  married  an  officer 
in  a  marching  regiment. 

Judith.  I  see  the  programme :  genteel  poverty,  horrid  shifts,  and  a  large 
family. 

Lady  E.  Not  so  bad  as  that ;  only  one  child,  and  she  left  tolerably  well  off,  but 
without  a  relation  in  the  world.  She  has  been  living  with  her  guardian,  whom  I 
could  not  endure  ;  hence  I  saw  very  little  of  the  poor  child.  He  was  a  most 
objectionable  man,  and  now  he  is  fortunately  dead.  So,  as  there  is  nobody  to  look 
after  Lilas  Benham,  why  1  must. 

Judith.  What  is  her  age  ? 

Lady  E.  About  twenty. 

Judith.  Oh,  what  an  advantage! 

Lady  E.  What  advantage  ? 

Judith.  Why,  you  will  be  able  to  call  a  girl  of  twenty  cousin  !  Why,  it  will  knock 
ten  years  completely  off  your  age.  (Aside.)  Of  course  she  knew  it,  and  she  cannot  be 
preoccupied  on  that  score.  (Aloud.)  When  is  the  young  lady  coming,  dear  ? 

Lady  E.  I  expect  her  hourly. 

Judith.  Has  she  gone  into  mourning  for  the  guardian  you  were  talking  about? 

Lady  E.  She  had  ;  but  I  wrote,  telling  her  that  by  so  doing  she  would  compromise 
her  character ;  and  so  she  has  fallen  back  upon  lavenders,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Judith.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  delightfully  happy  together  ! 

Lady  E.  (Doubtfully .)  Yes. 

Judith.  (Doubtfully .)  Ye-e-es.  (A  plain  knock  at  street-door.) 

Judith.  She  has  not  started.  Then  it  isn’t  him. 

Lady  E.  That  is  Mr.  Plainer.  I  know  his  knock. 

Judith.  Mark  Plainer  !  Ha !  we  were  old  sweethearts  once ;  but  we — we  some¬ 
how  did  not  hit  it. 

Lady  E.  How  sad. 

Judith.  No  doubt;  but  not  so  bad  as  if  we  had  married,  and  he  had  hit  me l 

Enter  FOOTMAN,  with  card  on  salver . 

Lady  E.  (Taking  card.)  At  home. 

Judith.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  years.  Does  he  look  old  ? 

Lady  E.  He  has  been  in  India  a  good  deal. 

Judith.  Ha  !  then  his  temper  has  not  improved. 

Lady  E.  His  fortune  has. 

Judith.  That’s  it — our  fortunes  come  and  our  tempers  go.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  compensation  in  nature.  However,  I  wish  I  had  tried  a  less  knock-one-down  *ort 
of  a  costume  than  this.  But  it  is  too  late  to  get  away  now.  But  I  should  like  to 
have  cut  a  neater  figure  before  him  at  our  first  meeting.  Tut— tut— tut !  Here 
he  is. 

Enter  MR.  MARK  PLAINER. 

Mark.  Good  morning,  Lady  Elizabeth. 

Lady  E.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Plaiuer.  Here  is  Miss  Barhall— you  remember 
Judith  Barhall?  * 

Judith.  (Offering  hand.)  Of  course,  he  does.  Here  we  are,  all  tumbling  down  hill 
togeth  er.  How  many  years  is  it  since  we  met  ? 

Mark.  Oh  !  about  a  century  or  two.  How  have  you  been  taking  life? 

Judith.  Dressing,  seeing  everything,  and  running  down  my  friends. 
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Lady  E.  She  will  give  you  a  dreadful  character  of  me. 

Mark.  I  shall  not  believe  her. 

Judith.  That  will  be  polite  to  begin  with.  Would  you  believe  it — Lady  Elizabeth 
is  keeping  a  secret  from  me,  and  we  are  such  old  friends ! 

Mark.  Oh,  not  so  very  old,  for  I  am  only  fifty. 

Judith.  Now,  I  know  what  you  mean  by  that.  It  is  a  rattle  at  my  regimentals. 
Well,  it  is  a  striking  costume  ;  but  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  say  confidingly  to  Madame 
Protologo,  “Do  with  me  as  you  please,” — and  she  does  it.  What  was  I  saying P 
— she  has  a  secret. 

Lady  E.  Judith,  how  you  do  you  run  on.  I  assure  you,  you  are  mistaken. 

Judith.  I — mistaken — never  !  (She  laughs.) 

Mark.  Miss  Benham  has  not  yet  reached  town,  Lady  Elizabeth. 

Lady  E.  No,  Mr.  Plainer.  I  am,  however,  hourly  expecting  her.  You  look  as 
though  you  had  something  to  say  about  her. 

Mark.  (Awkwardly .)  I  have. 

Judith.  Dear  me  !  and  I  have  to  go  to  twenty  places.  Good  morning,  Elizabeth. 
You  have  a  secret.  Of  course,  I  cannot  even  guess  at  present  what  it  is ;  but  I 
really  must  find  it  out.  It  is  really  too — too  bad  to  keep  me  in  the  dark — too — too 
bad.  (To  Mark.)  Good  morning,  Mr.  Plainer.  Now  you  are  back  in  England  and 
town,  I  dare  say  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  each  other — a  great  deal ;  and  I  dare  say 
we  shall  disagree  quite  as  much  as  ever  we  did. 

(He  rises  to  open  door.  Lady  Elizabeth  rings  bell  for 
hall-porter.) 
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Judith.  (As  she  passes  Mark  at  the  door,  and  in  a  whisper.)  She  is  engaged. 

[STie  boros — exits. 

Lady  E.  A  capital  woman,  Judith  Barhall,  but  censorious.  How  absurd  to 
suppose  I  have  a  secret.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  she  said  that  she  knew 
all  about  it. 

Mark.  Nor  should  I. 

Lady  E.  There,  sit  down,  Mark.  What  is  this  grand  confidence? 

Mark  (Very  gravely.)  Lady  Elizabeth,  I  need  not  recall  to  your  mind  that  your 
aunt,  Miss  Lilas  Benham’s  mother,  was  only  a  year  or  two  older  than  yourself. 

Lady  E.  (A  little  impatiently .)  Yes,  yes.  Mamma  had  only  one  sister,  and  this 
sister  was  born  nearly  twenty  years  after  mamma. 

Mark.  So  that  you  and  your  aunt  were  quite  playmates. 

Lady  E.  Quite  playmates. 

Mark.  Thirty  years  ago. 

Lady  E.  How  serious  you  are. 

Mark.  Lady  Elizabeth,  you  remember  that  when  you  and  Ellen  were  about 
twenty,  I  being  then  thirty,  I  fell  in  love  with  her. 

Lady  E.  (Coldly.)  I  remember,  my  dear  Mark,  some  passages  of  sentiment  of 
that  character  between  you. 

Mark.  She  looked  on  me  as  vastly  her  elder.  You  know  what  happened.  She 
went  off  with  young  Ensign  Benham,  and  I  believe  her  life  was  as  happy  as  a 
butterfly’s. 

Lady  E.  Yes — yes— yes.  She  was  a  stupid  little  thing,  of  scarce  twenty  years  of 
age,  Mark,  who  preferred  a  lad  to  a  man. 

' Mark .  I  think  she  was  right. 

Lady  E.  You  talk  as  though  you  were  an  old  man. 

Mark.  I  am  fifty. 

Ladv  E.  By  which  you  delicately  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  am  forty. 

Mark.  Ten  long  years  my  junior. 

Lady  E.  Don’t  be  absurd.  You  know  a  woman  at  forty  is  quite  as  old  as  a  man 


at  fifty. 

Mark.  So  the  men  say. 

Lady  E.  So  the  women  know.  But  what  is  all  this  sentiment  about  to  lead  up 
to,  Mark  ? 

Mark.  The  love  I  had  for  the  mother  has  changed  into  a  sort  of  fatherly  feeling 
for  the  daughter. 

Lady  E.  Do  you  know  her. 
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Mark.  Yes.  I  was  a  friend  of  Elman’s,  her  guardian  ;  and  I  saw  a  great  deal  of 
her  last  year  at  Torquay,  where  we  were  all  stopping. 

Lady  E.  I  still  require  the  clue  to  the  enigma. 

Mark.  You  will  soon  trace  it.  She  became  engaged  to  a  man  but  a  little  older 
than  herself — and  that  marriage  is  broken  off. 

Lady  E.  Why,  what  is  that  to  do  with  you  or  me  ? 

Mark.  Much  with  me,  because  I  desire  to  see  her  happy  ;  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
make  her  a  good  husband — indeed,  a  better  husband  than  she  will  make  him  a  wife. 
And  I  think  you  will  be  interested,  dear  Lady  Elizabeth,  when  you  steadily  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  a  question  of  two  lives — two  young  li^es,  whose  future  we  may 
create. 

Lady  E.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? 

Mark.  He  gave  her  up  because  she  was  so  childish  and  wTeak — because  there  was 
so  little  of  the  woman  about  her.  I  beg  that  now  she  is  about  to  come  under  your 
wise  and  womanly  influence,  that  you  will  induce  her  so  thoroughly  to  change,  that 
he  may  once  more  renew  his  offer.  I  am  sure  that  in  her  childish  way  she  loves  him 
very  much.  But  this  she  is  too  proud  ever  to  admit. 

Lady  E.  So,  I  am  to  bring  these  young  people  together  ? 

Mark.  Yes,  if  you  will. 

Lady  E.  ( Raising  her  shoulders .)  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  bored  to  death. 
These  young  people  are  so  selfish ;  but  1  will  do  my  best.  Who  is  the  young 
gentleman  ? 

Mark.  ( After  a  pause.)  Hardly  do  I  know  if  I  may  venture  to  name  him.  Perhaps 
— perhaps  Miss  Benham  herself  will  confide  in  you,  if — if  you  think  fit  to  encourage 

her. 

Lady  E.  (Smiling.)  Leave  all  to  me.  (A  cabman's  knock  at  the  door.)  Here 
she  is  ! 

( They  look  from  the  window.) 

Mark.  How  like  she  is  to  your  sister  ! 

Lady  E.  ( Waving  her  hand  and  smiling.)  She  has  grown  a  charming  girl,  but, 
evidently,  she  has  no  strength  of  purpose. 

Mark.  Men  like  vine-like  women,  Lady  Elizabeth.  They  are  so  proud  to  know 
that  they  cling  for  help  to  the  other  sex. 

Lady  E.  Ah,  but  how  about  it  when  women  have  none  of  the  other  sex  to  cling 
to  ?  Your  vine-like  women  are  then  in  what  your  American  friends  would  call  a 
neat  fix. 

Mark.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains.  Men  prefer  supplicating  womankind. 

Lady  E.  Yes,  because  such  women  have  no  will  of  their  own. 

(They  turn  from  the  window.  Lady  E.  goes  to  door. 

Mark  stands  apart. 


Enter  eagerly  LILAS,  in  out-door  dress. 

Lilas.  Dear  cousin  Lady  Elizabeth  ! 

(She  flings  herself  into  Lady  Elizabeth' s  arms.) 

Lady  E.  (Carried  completely  away  by  this  effusion).  My  dear,  dear  child  ' 

Lilas.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  come  home— for  this  is  home,  is  it  not? 

Lady  E.  Of  course,  and  you  will  be  very  happy. 

Lilas,  /  happy?  My  dear  cousin,  I  have  a  secret  sorrow.  Oh,  I  am  wretched  ; 
but  I  do  not  show  it !  Ha  !  is  that  you,  Mr.  Plainer? 

Mark.  You  cruel  child,  I  thought  you  would  never  look  my  way. 

Lilas.  You  may  kiss  me— you  are  quite  old  enough  to  be  my  papa,  and  I  love  you 
very  much.  Oh,  you  have  got  the  little  turquoise  heart  I  gave  you  still  on  your 
watch  chain.  Did  I  tell  you  it  was  mamma’s? 

Mark.  (Moved.)  No  ;  you  did  not  tell  me  that. 

Lilas.  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  !  Oswin  was  coming. 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  Oswin — she  said  Oswfiu  ! 

Lilas.  And  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  it  opens.  (Opening  the  jewel.)  There,  and 
what’s  that? 

Mark.  A  portrait  of  your  mamma. 

Lilas.  (Laughing.)  Oh,  he  knew  it  at  once.  Oh,  to  be  sure  ;  you  knew  mamma  when 
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you  were  both  children.  Yes,  and  you  were  very  fond  of  each  other,  like  boy  and 
girl.  Oh,  Cousin  Elizabeth,  what  charming  parroquets  ! 

(She  goes  to  the  cages.) 

Lady  E.  ( Moving  to  Mark.)  Who  is  Oswin  P 

Mark.  The  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  and  to  whom,  I  trust,  with  your 
help,  she  will  ultimately  be  married. 

Ladxj  E.  (Guardedly .)  We  shall  see. 

Mark.  I  will  leave  you  alono.  I  dare  say  you  have  much  to  talk  about. 

Lady  E.  Call  later  in  the  day.  I  must  have  some  farther  conversation  with  yoj 
—I  must,  indeed. 

Mark.  Your  word  is  law.  (To  Lilas.)  Good-bye  for  the  present,  Miss  Benham. 

Lilas.  Miss  Benbam  ! 

Mark.  (Laughing.)  Well,  then,  Lilas. 

Lilas.  Good-bye  ;  you  may  kbs  me  again. 

Mark.  (To  Lady  E  )  I  will  return  about  five,  Lady  Elizabeth. 

Lady  E.  Thank  you.  (She  rings  hell.) 

(Exit  Mark. 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  sit  down  by  the  side  of  me  ;  I  must  tell  you  at  once,  you  must 
not  kiss  gentlemen  in  this  dreadfully  indiscriminate  manner. 

Lilas.  (Laughing .)  Mr.  Plainer  ?  Why  he  and  mamma  were  old  sweethearts. 

Lady  E.  No  doubt ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  you  should  kiss  him  as 
often  as  though  he  were  a — a  baby. 

Lilas.  (Laughing.)  The  idea  of  Mr.  Plainer  being  a  baby. 

Lady  E.  (Taking  off  Lilas’ s  bonnet  and  paletot.)  You  said  you  were  unhappy. 
Why  should  you  be  unhappy. 

Lilas.  Jack  and  I  have  quarrelled. 

Lady  E.  Jack  !  what  a  strange  name  ! 

Lilas.  Oh,  that  is  not  his  real  name,  it  is  much  prettier.  But  I  called  him  Jack, 
because  that  was  papa’s  name  in  the  regiment. 

Lady  E.  (Slowly.)  What  is  his  name? 

Lilas.  Oswin. 

Lady  E.  Oswiu  what  P 

Lilas.  (After  a  pause.)  Oh,  as  we  have  quarrelled,  Lady  Elizabeth,  I  do  not  think 
I  ought  to  divulge  it. 

Lady  E.  But  you  will  be  friends  again. 

Lilas.  Oh,  never!  He  says  I  am  such  a  child.  So  I  am  ;  and  I  can’t  help  it. 
But  in  my  way,  I  shall  always  adore  him,  even  if  I  marry  somebody  else. 

Lady  E.  (Gravely.)  And  loving  him,  would  you  marry  somebody  else? 

Lilas.  (Laughing.)  I  am  sure  I  do  not  kuow.  I  could  not  live  alone  all  my  life  ; 
and,  besides,  I  am  not  very  rich,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  not  keep  house,  and  so  I 
must  be  married.  But  I  shall  always  adore  and  love  Jack  until  I  die. 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  And  this  is  the  kind  of  woman  six  men  out  of  seven  go  crazy 
about— until  they  get  them.  Then  they  get  ready  to  go  quite  out  of  their  minds  in 
despair  at  the  consequences  of  their  own  error.  Lilas,  pray  pardon  me  a  moment. 
I  will  myself  see  that  your  luggage  has  been  carried  to  your  rooms. 

Lilas.  Don’t  be  long. 

Lady  E.  No,  my  dear,  I  will  not  be  long. 

[Exit  Lady  E. 

Lilas.  (Alone.)  Oh,  what  a  lovely  place — how  happy  Jack  and  I  would  be  here.  I 
wish  he  would  make  it  up  ;  it  is  so  stupid  quarrelling.  (Going  about  the  room.) 
Oh,  what  lovely  china — oh,  what  an  exquisite  clock.  (To  the  birds.)  Pretty  dears 
— pretty  dears. 

Enter  HIMMER. 

Himmer.  If  you  please,  miss,  will  you  step  this  way. 

Lilas.  Himmer,  Himmer  !  have  you  got  the  chocolate  box  P 

Himmer.  (Giving  the  box.) 

Lilas.  (To  birds.)  You  pretty  dears  !  ( Gives  the  parroquets  some  chocolate.) 

Himmer.  Beg  your  pardon,  miss — it  ain’t  good  for  parrits. 

Lilas.  Oh,  you  disagreeable  thing,  you  !  There,  now,  I’ve  dropped  all  the  choco¬ 
lates,  and  it  is  all  your  fault.  (Picking  them  up.)  Himmer,  dear,  is  there  a 
letter  P 
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Himmer.  No,  miss. 

Lilas.  Then  I  am  the  most  miserable  girl  on  earth  !  Do,  do  take  me  to  my  room. 

Himmer.  Yes,  miss.  ( Shrugs  her  shoulders.) 

Lilas.  And  I  shall  never,  never  be  happy  any  more. 

[Exeunt  Lilas  and  Himmer. 

Enter  OSWIN,  quickly. 

Oswin.  How  strange  it  is  to  come  into  the  place  without  ceremony  !  I  fancy  the 
servants  quite  stare  at  me,  but  it  must  surely  be  my  fancy.  So  this  is  to  be  my 
home — she  has  quite  settled  that  already  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view  it  would  be  very  absurd  on  our  parts  to  put  together  a  new  home 
when  here  is  one  that  is  certainly  as  pleasant  as  well  appointed.  (Pauses.)  Heigho  ! 
I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Lilas  Benham,  and  Mark  Plainer,  and  the  rest  of  that 
set.  Sometimes  I  find  my  heart  aching.  But,  after  all,  I  am  quite  sure  I  have  done 
right.  What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  a  man  marrying  a  mere  doll — a  charming  doll, 
no  doubt,  b\it,  nevertheless,  a  doll  ?  She  was  a  dear  little  thing,  but  I  had  a  narrow 
escape.  And  now  I  am  landed.  Was  that  her  footstep?  What  a  change  !  When 
I  heard  Lilas’s,  I  used  to  run  towards  it,  but  it  is  very  different  with  regard  to  Lady 
Elizabeth,  I  find.  I  suppose  it  is  the  respect  I  find  mingled  with  my — with  my 
attachment.  Here  she  is  now,  in  good  earnest. 

Enter  LADY  ELIZABETH. 

Lady  E.  Good  morning.  You  are  late,  Oswin. 

Oswin.  ( Kissing  her  hand.)  It  is  never  too  late  to  see  you,  dear  Elizabeth. 

Lady  E.  You  very  sentimental  person !  Have  you  quite  settled  your  turf 
affairs  ? 

Oswin.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  gave  you  my  word,  and  of  course  I  always  mean  to  keep  my 
word. 

Lady  E.  You  are  a  very  dear,  good  boy.  You  are  quite  sure  you  will  not  repent 
being  engaged  to  me,  who  am  so  much — that  is  to  say,  certainly  your  elder. 

Oswin.  Never,  dear  Lady  Elizabeth,  for  in  you  I  shall  have  a  wife  that  I  can 
respect. 

Lady  E.  Eespect!  What  an  odious  word,  Oswin? 

Oswin.  But  one  can  respect  as  well  as  love  ;  admire,  as  well  as  adore. 

Lady  E.  I  am  sure,  if  thorough  determination  to  make  you  happy,  Oswdn,  and  to 
render  your  life  as  pleasant  as  possible,  will  prohibit  you  from  ever  regretting  our 
marriage,  you  will  never  deplore  the  step  you  are  about  to  take,  unless,  indeed”  you 
fail  back  from  your  engagement  before  the  week  is  out. 

Oswin.  Never ! 

Lady  E.  Yet  do  not  forget  that  I  have  decided  that  the  world  is  to  know  nothin^ 
about  our  engagement  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Oswin.  The  day  after  to-morrow  ! 

Lady  E.  When,  if  you  are  still  of  the  same  mind,  we  shall  present  ourselves  in 
society  under  the  new  conditions  of  our  lives. 

Oswin.  I  shall  not  dream  of  falling  back.  I  shall  be  only  too  proud  to  present 
you  as  my  wife,  for  you  are  known  in  society  as  one  of  the  most  adroit  women  in 
town— unless,  indeed,  you  wish  to  retract  your  word.  If  you  do,  I  must  bear  it,  for 
I  can  well  understand  your  hesitation  to  link  your  life  with  my  careless,  heedless 
existence. 

Lady  E.  (Laughing.)  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  1  haven't  the  least  intention  of  cancel¬ 
ling  our  engagement.  Women  at  my  time  of  life  so  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  brilliant  match,  that  we  are  not  desirous  of  avoiding  it,  if  it  promises 
to  come  to  pass. 

Oswin.  May  I  at  once  say  in  the  world  that  we  are  engaged  ? 

Lady  E.  (Slowly.)  No— o — o  ;  I  would  rather  wait  for  the  agreed  time. 

Oswin.  Why  were  you  not  in  the  drawing-room  when  I  come  in  ?  It  was  very 
unkind  of  you. 

Lady  E.  Oh,  a  young  cousin  has  just  arrived,  of  whom  I  am  a  sort  of  guardian 
We  shall  soon  get  her  a  husband,  I  dare  say. 

Oswin.  If  she  is  like  you,  I  can  easily  understand  that  she  need  not  wait  long  before 
she  marries. 
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Lady  E.  A  very  pretty  compliment,  but  completely  lost ;  for  the  young  lady  is  as 
utterly  unlike  me  as  she  can  possibly  be. 

Oswin.  How  is  that  ? 

Lady  E.  She  is  a  complete  child— charming,  but  ridiculous.  ( A  rattling  knock.) 

Oh,  here  is  MissBarhall  come  back  ! 

Oswin.  Say  you  are  not  at  home. 

Lady  E.  It  would  never  do.  She  undertook  to  return,  and  Judith  Barhall  must 
never  be  insulted. 

Enter  MISS  BARHALL. 

Judith.  You  see,  here  lam. 

Lady  E.  Yes  ;  I  perceive  that  there  you  are.  This  is  Mr.  Yanhoe.  Mr.  Vanhoe, 
let  me  present  you  to  Miss  Barhall. 

Oswin.  Charmed  ! 

Judith.  Delighted !  I  am  afraid  I  much  strike  you,  Mr.  Yanhoe,  as  excited.  The 
fact  is,  I  have  been  agitated. 

Oswin.  Then  you  must  be  left  to  Lady  Elizabeth’s  care  ;  for  really,  if  anybody 
could,  she  will  pull  you  completely  through. 

Judith.  Oh,  your  penetration,  Mr.  Vanhoe,  is  indeed  admirable.  (Aside.)  It  is 
he — and  she  has  dared  to  keep  the  secret  from  me.  (Aloud.)  How  very  warm  it  is. 
Are  you  people  going  to  the  flower  show. 

Oswin.  I  hope  so. 

Judith.  (Aside.)  It  is  he,  to  a  dead  certainty.  This  will  be  news,  indeed. 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  He  must  be  got  away  ;  she  is  beginning  to  sound  him  already. 
(Taking  up  sachet.  Aloud.)  Oh,  Mr.  Yanhoe,  you  were  good  enough  to  promise 
me  to  get  this  troublesome  money.  Will  you  be  so  very  good? 

Oswin.  (Taking  the  paper.)  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  Lady  Elizabeth.  (Aside.) 
How  clever.  She  had  not  said  a  word  about  anything  in  connexion  with  money,  but 
she  wants  me  to  escape  from  this  dreadful  old  dragon.  (Aloud.)  Good  morning, 
Miss  Barhall. 

Judith.  Delighted  to  have  met  you,  Mr.  Yanhoe;  and  no  doubt  we  shall  meet 
again,  in  Lady  Elizabeth’s  company.  Qood  morning. 

Lady  E.  (Calmly.)  Pray  don’t  trouble  yourself  to  call  with  the  money  to-day,  Mr. 
Yanhoe  ;  to-morrow  will  do  admirably. 

Oswin.  Oh,  but  I  shall  come  back  though  ! 

Lad,y  E.  (  Aside.)  He  is  completely  betraying  us  to  this  dreadful  woman  ! 

Judith.  (Aside.)  The  man  ;  and  of  course,  a  complete  boy,  young  enough  to  be 
hex’ — her  son,  or  almost.  And  she  has  not  confided  in  me.  Bon! 

Lady  E.  (To  Oswin.)  Do  exactly  as  you  think  fit,  Mr.  Yanhoe. 

Oswin.  Very  well.  Then  I’ll  come  back  to  dinner. 

[Exit. 

Judith.  (Aside.)  Ob,  this  is  too,  too  much  ! 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  She  will  spread  the  news  all  over  town.  Ha!  if  he  were  to 
change  his  mind,  what  a  dreadful  degradation.  (To  Judith.)  My  young  cousin  has 
arrived. 

,  Judith.  (Aside.)  Hem!  Trying  to  change  the  subject.  (Aloud.)  Your  young 
cousin  ? 

Lady  E.  Yes;  MissBenham. 

Judith.  (With  awful  emphasis.)  Is  she  engaged,  dear  ? 

Lady  E.  Perfectly  calm.)  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Judith.  There  it  is.  So  many  people  are  engaged,  not  to  the  knowledge  of  other 
people. 

Lady  E.  Probably  other  people  know  nothing  about  it ;  because  it  is  not  at  all — 
the  bu.-iness  of  other  people. 

Judith.  Very  aptly  put,  Elizabeth. 

Lady  E.  So  glad  you  think  so,  Judith. 

Enter  LILAS. 

Lilas.  Cousin,  dear.  (Sees  Miss  Barhall.)  Oh,  I  leg  your  pardon  ! 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  this  is  Miss  Barhall,  a  great  friend  of  mine. 

Judith.  Oh,  for  centuries  !  I  am  so  glad  to  know  you.  I  hear  you  are  to  stay 
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here.  You  will  quite  wake  up  the  house ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  we  old  folk  do 
get  dull. 

Lilas.  (Laughing.)  Oh,  dare  say  you  do  ;  because,  because - ( She  laughs.) 

Judith.  Because  P 

Lilas.  Because  people  don’t  pay  people  attention  when  people  get — get  old. 

Judith.  Oh  ! 

Lady  E.  My  dear  Lilas,  you  must  not — you  must  not,  indeed,  be  so  frank  in  what 
you  say.  You  must  be  more  reticent. 

Lilas.  Miss  Barhall  began  it.  Will  you  have  some  s.veets,  cousin,  dear — real 
French  ’uns,  given  to  me  by  my  old  French  governess  when  we  parted.  Oh,  I  have 
eaten  a  lot  of  them,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  very  ill. 

Judith.  (Aside.)  This  girl  is  a  born  idiot.  Whatever  will  she  be  at  forty. 
Imagine  that  girl  at  forty! 

Lady  E.  There — do,  do  give  me  those  bonbons,  Lilas.  Dear  me,  vrhat  have  you  in 
that  strange  little  bos  ? 

Lilas.  Oh  !  some  great,  big,  odd  green  beetles.  The  parlour-boy,  John,  gave  them 
me  before  I  came  away  this  morning.  John  was  really  a  good  boy,  and  I  assure  you 
I  got  quite  into  trouble  about  talking  to  him. 

Lady  E.  Who  with,  my  dear  ? 

Lilas.  Why,  Oswin,  of  course  ;  who  else  could  have  been  angry  with  me? 

Judith.  But,  you  know,  I  don’t  know  who  Oswin  is. 

Lilas.  Oh,  Miss  Barhall,  how  very  dull  of  comprehension  you  must  be.  Why,  of 
course,  Oswin  was  my  sweetheait ! 

Judith.  Oh,  I  see  ;  you  were  engaged  P 

Lilas.  Why,  of  course,  I  was.  Don’t  you  know  that  I  am  almost  twenty.  It  is 
disgraceful  to  be  twenty  and  not  to  be  engaged. 

Judith.  Is  it  not  so,  Lady  Elizabeth  ? 

Lady  E.  Oh,  I  will  leave  the  settlement  of  that  question  completely  with  you. 

Judith.  Some  of  us  get  engaged  at — at  forty. 

Lilas.  Then  more  shame  for  them  ! 

Judith.  (Aside.)  Wherever  has  this  girl  been  shaken  together — for  I  can’t  say 
bred  ?  What  a  tomboy  ! 

Lady  E.  My  dear  Lilas,  you  must  be  more  guarded  in  what  you  say. 

Lilas.  I  don’t  want  to  be  guarded,  and  I  am  sure,  Miss  Barhall,  that  I  loved 
Oswin  devotedly,  and  he  had  no  right  to  go  away  ! 

Judith.  Perhaps  you  told  him  to  go  away. 

Jjilas.  Why,  of  course,  I  did  ;  or  how  could  he  have  gone? 

Judith.  Ha !  When  you  get  older,  you  will  be  more  cautious  about  sending  a 
lover  packing. 

Lilas.  Oh,  nonsense  !  And  then  there  are  so  many  good-looking  men  in  the  world, 
that  it  doesn’t  matter. 

Judith.  Oh,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Lady  E.  Come,  come,  Lilas,  I  cannot  possibly  have  any  more  of  these  deplorable 
remarks  !  You  must  really  be  more  guarded  ! 

Lilas.  Dear  me,  cousin,  have  I  said  anything  naughty  P 

I.ady  E.  (Suddenly .)  Oh,  dear  me,  I  had  completely  forgotten  ! 

Judith.  What  has  happened  ? 

Lady  E.  I  have  to  see  a  poor  patient  of  mine  at  four.  It  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
drive,  and  it  is  nearly  four.  My  people  will  be  quite  twenty  minutes  getting  my 
carriage  round.  I  shall  break  my  engagement !  How  disgraceful ! 

Lilas.  (Laughing.)  They  can  wait  for  you,  Cousin  Elizabeth,  can  they  not? 

Lady  E.  (Ringing  bell.)  I  should  never  forgive  myself  ! 

Enter  SARSNIGHT. 

Lady  E.  Pray  bring  me  a  bonnet  and  paletot,  and  a  pair  of  gloves. 

Sarsnight.  Yes,  my  lady. 

[Exit.  S. 

Lady  E.  I  must  take  a  cab. 

Judith.  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  to  be  generous  enough  to  adc  me  for  my  car¬ 
riage.  As  you  do  not,  may  I  offer  it  to  you  P 

Lady  E.  You  are  so  very  good,  but  naturally  I  thought  you  were  making  a  round 
of  calls.  I  accept  willingly. 
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Eater  SARSNIGHT  with  required  articles  of  dress. 

Lady  E.  ( Putting  them  on.)  I  shall  not  be  more  than  five  minutes  late,  but 
how  disgraceful  even  that  is  ! 

Lilas.  Djar  me  ;  [  never  think  anything  of  being  an  hour  late  ! 

Judith  (Low,  to  Lady  E.)  And  yet,  no  doubt,  she  thinks  herself  perfectly  fitted 
to  be  a  wife. 

Lady  E.  Poor  child  ! 

Judith  ( Examining  Lady  E.)  What  a  sweet  bonnet — and,  certainly,  younger 
than  you  usually  wear. 

Lady  E.  Do  you  think  so  P  I  generally  leave  these  things  to — to  the  tradespeople. 
There,  now  I  am  ready — are  you  ? 

Judith.  Quite  !  Good  morning,  Miss  Benham.  I  hope  we  shall  be  quite  friends. 
Lilas.  That  will  be  delightful.  Cousin  Lady  Elizabeth,  do  you  think  I  may  take 
your  pari’oquets  out  of  the  cage  and  make  them  fly? 

Lady  E.  ( Putting  on  gloves.)  Oh,  pray  do  not !  so  many  accidents  might  happen. 
I  will  not  be  very  long  away.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  come  with  us,  because  you  must 
be  so  tired  after  your  journey. 

Jjilas.  Thank  you.  I  shall  amuse  myself  capitally  until  your  return.  Good-bye, 
both  of  you. 

Judith  (Aside.)  Imagine  that  child  a  wife  ! 

Lady  E.  A  completely  tragic  idea  ! 

[ Exeunt  Lady  E.  and  Judith. 
Lilas.  What  a  delightful  drawing-room  !  Oh,  what  a  capital  place  for  courting! 
If  Oswin  and  I  had  not  quarrelled,  how  I  should  have  delighted  to  ask  him  here  : 
How  pleased  he  would  have  been  to  come,  and — and  we  would  have  sat  as  close 
together  as  are  these  two  delicious  parroquets  P  What  is  this  book  ?  (Reads.)  The 
“Guide  to  Housekeeping.”  Oh,  how  dreadful!  (Takes  up  another.)  “Mrs. 
Blenkinsop  upon  Nursing.”  What  cheerful  reading  !  (Takes  up  another  hook.) 
“  How  to  Help  the  Working  Classes.”  Ha  !  poor  papa  used  to  say  the  working 
classes  helped  themselves.  What  a  lot  of  stupid  books !  Ah  !  if  Oswin  would  but 
come  in,  and  put  his  arm  round  my  waist,  I  should  not  feel  so  wretchedly  lonely  as 
I  do! 


Enter  OSWIN,  carrying  a  pocket-hook. 

Osivin.  Lady  Elizabeth,  you  have  forgotten  to  write  your  name  on  the  back  of 
the  cheque. 

Lilas  (Turning.)  Oswin  ! 

Oswin.  Lilas  ! 

Lilas.  Have  you  found  me  out  already  P 

Osiuin.  I  did  not  know  you  were  here. 

Lilas.  Well,  but  now  you  know  I  am  here,  and,  now  you  see  me,  why  do  you  not 
rush  forward  and  kiss  me? 

Oswin.  Because - - 

Lilas.  What,  because  we  have  quarrelled  ? 

Osivin.  You  know  our  engagement  came  to  an  end,  Miss  Benham  ! 

Lilas.  Oh,  yes — yes — yes!  1  know  all  about  that.  We  quarrelled,  and  there  was 
a  letter  or  two,  and  you  sent  me  back  my  presents,  and  I  sent  you  back  yours  ;  but, 
of  course,  I  thought  when  we  met  that  it  would  be  all  exactly  again  a3  it  was 
before. 

Oswin.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  like  a  child,  who  quarrels  one  moment,  and  kisses 
the  next. 

Lilas.  Oh,  we  shall  grow  old  soon  enough.  Why  not  be  children  as  long  as  we 
can  ?  Look  at  my  pearl  necklace,  Ozzy,  and  do  be  a  dear,  good  boy  ! 

Osivin.  Something  has  happened  which  will  prevent  my  being  very  familiar  with 
yon  again,  Lilas. 

Jjilas.  Lilas  !  He  called  me  by  my  Christian  name — oh,  wdiat  fun  !  ( She  laughs 

and  cries  at  one  and  the  same  time.) 

Oswin.  I  should  say,  Miss  Benham — I  have  no  longer  any  right  to  call  you  Lilas. 

Lilas.  But  don’t  I  tell  you,  Oswin,  that  I  have  forgotten  all  about  our  quartel, 
and  that  I  like  you  more  than  ever  ? 

Oswin.  But - 
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Lilas  ( Approaching  him.)  Do  you  menu  to  say  you  will  not  look  at  my  pearl 
necklace  p — though  I  know  I  ought  not  to  wear  it  so  soon  after  my  guardian’3  death. 
But  it  is  so  pretty,  and  it  looks  so  much  better  on  my  neck  than  lying  in  a  stupid 
drawer.  Do  look  at  the  diamond  clasp.  Oh  !  I  know,  as  a  young  lady,  I  ought  not 
to  wear  diamonds;  but  they  are  only  very  little  ones,  and  they  only  fasten  the 
pearls.  Look  at  the  big  one  in  the  middle. 

(He  stoops  to  look  at  the  pearls,  and  she  kisses  him.  He  starts  hack.) 

Lilas.  There  ;  now  I  have  done  it,  and  now  there  is  an  end  of  the  quarrel. 

Oswin.  Miss  Benbam,  you  are  treating  me  like  a  child. 

Lilas.  Oh.  I  wish  you  were:  and  I  would  beat  you — there  !  Now,  do  you  mean 
to  say  you  are  not  coming  to  kiss  me  ? 

Osioin.  I  say,  I  must  not. 

Lilas.  L  say,  you  may  ;  and,  I  suppose,  when  I  say  so,  nobody  else  has  any  right 
to  say  no. 

Oswin.  There  may  be. 

Lilas.  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Oswin.  (Aside.)  She  is  a  complete  child  ;  and  yet  how  delightful  she  is! 

Lilas.  Do  you  hear  ?  (Amazed.) 

Oswin.  (Aside.)  How  different  from  Lady  Elizabeth !  How  strange  this  is  !  I 
feel  quite  an  old  man  when  I  look  at  Lilas  ;  and  when  I  am  talking  with  Lady 
Elizabeth,  I  seem  to  be  quite — quite  a  lad. 

Lilas.  (Lndignant.)  I  never  was  so  insulted  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  Here 
am  I,  waiting  and  waiting,  and  he  hasn’t  a  word  to  say  for  himself.  I  suppose 
he’s  repenting.  There,  you  need  not  repent  any  more ;  at  least,  come  and  shake 
hands. 

Osioin.  (Shaking  hands.)  Gladly,  Miss  Lilas. 

Lilas.  (Aside.)  He  didn’t  squeeze  a  bit.  (Aloud.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
intend  to  go  on  quarrel — quarrelling  P 

Oswin.  Very,  very  far  from  quarrelling.  I  am  quite  your  friend. 

Lilas.  But  you  know  you  are  only  pretending,  and  that  you  are  still  very  fond  of 

me. 

Oswin.  Very  fond  ;  but  not — not  as  I  was. 

Lilas.  What,  you  mean  when  we  were  engaged  p 
Osioin.  Yes. 

Lilas.  (Triumphantly  laughing.)  Then  why  have  you  got  my  engagement-ring, 
that  I  sent  back  to  you,  on  your  own  left  hand  P 
Osioin.  Diable — I  forgot  that. 

Lilas.  Oh,  I  never  came  across  anything  so  ridiculous  in  all  my  life — never  ;  the 
idea  of  a  gentleman  wearing  a  lady’s  ring,  and  an  engaged  ring,  too  ;  and  (taking 
his  hand)  trying  to  hide  it  with  a  shield  ring.  You  must  not  be  so  absurd, 
and — and  (taking  off  the  ring,  with  a  loud  laugh.)  There  now,  I  have  got  it,  and 
it  is  mine ;  and  now  we  are  just  as  we  were  before,  and  I  am  engaged  to  you. 

_  (She  flings  herself  into  his  arms.) 

Oswin.  (Desperately .)  I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to  another  woman. 

Lilas.  (Jumping  from  him,  with  a  cry.)  What? 

Oswin.  I  am  engaged  to  be  married  ! 

Lilas.  ( Covering  her  face.)  Ah,  and  you  said  you  would  love  me  for  ever ! 

Osioin.  But  we  mutually  broke  off  the  match. 

Lilas.  I  never  meant  it. 

Oswin.  We  were  but  boy  and  girl. 

Lilas.  Oh,  we  should  have  become  man  and  woman  1 
Oswin.  You  were  so  childish. 

Lilas.  I  thought  you  liked  me  for  my  manners. 

Oswin.  I  felt  affcewards  that — that  you  would  always  be  a  child. 

Lilas.  And  so  you  were  selfish  enough  to  leave  me  to  be  a  child  by  myself.  (She 
cries.) 

Oswin.  Lilas,  don’t — don’t  cry. 

Lilas.  I  am  sure  I  can  do  nothing  better,  and  I  think  I  will  go  away  to  my 
cousin. 

Oswin.  Your  cousin  !  Where  does  she  live? 

Lilas.  Here  of  course.  You  say  I  am  stupid,  but  how  very  much  more  stupid 
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you  are,  you  9tupid  boy  you.  Of  course,  when  my  guardian  died,  I  had  to  live  in 
somebody’s  house,  and  so  I  have  come  to  my  cousin’s. 

Oswin.  What,  Lady  Elizabeth  your  cousin  ? 

Lilas.  Wby,  whose  else  should  she  be?  Oh,  how  stupid  you  are  ! 

Oswin.  Then,  that  is  how  I  find  you  here  ? 

Lilas.  What — do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  come  here  to  see  me? 

Osivin.  No. 

Lilas.  Ha  !  then  it  is  true,  you  really  have  abandoned  me,  and  I  actually  thought 
you  were  merely  doing  it  all  for  fun.  ( Removing  ring.)  Then,  take  back  your  ring, 
and  never,  never,  never  come  near  me  again. 

Oswin.  Oh,  no,  dear — dear  Lilas  ! 

Lilas.  Ah  !  I  love  you — I  love  you.  [She  falls  into  his  arms. 

Enter  LADY  ELIZABETH,  calmly.  She  starts  as  she  sees  the  others. 

Lady  E.  Am  I  awake  ? 

Oswin  and  Lilas.  ( Moving  apart.)  Lady  Elizabeth  ! 

Lady  E.  Yes,  Lady  Elizabeth !  May  I  inquire  the  meaning  of  this  astounding 
scene. 

Lilas.  ( Impetuously .)  Oh,  Cousin  Lady  Elizabeth,  wo  were  engaged,  and  be 
quarrelled  with  me  because  I  v\as  such  a  child,  and  I  never  quarrelled  with  him 
except  in  fun,  and  now  he  has  become  engaged  to  another.  I  dare  say,  some  dread¬ 
ful  old  thing  1 

Oswin.  ( Low ,  to  Lilas.)  Hush  ! 

Lilas.  I  won’t  hush  !  and  she  is  an  old  thing — there  !  And  now,  Lady  Elizabeth, 
be  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  me,  and  I  love  him  with  all  my  heart,  I  do,  indeed  ; 
and  oh  do,  do  tell  him  that  he  is  very  stupid,  and  that  he  had  better  tell  her  to  go 
away,  and  then  he  can  marry  me. 

Lady  E.  Mr.  Vanhoe,  shall  I  tell  her  to  go  away? 

Osivin.  Whom  ? 

Lilas.  Why,  the  old  thing,  of  course. 

Lady  E.  ( With  an  effort.)  Yes  ;  the  old  thing. 

Osivin.  So  that  you  stop,  Lady  Elizabeth  ( kisses  her  hand),  it  should  matter 
little  to  me. 

Lilas.  Why  not ;  do  you  want  me  to  go  ? 

Lady  E.  Sit  down,  Lilas. 

( They  all  sit. — Lady  E.,  R.  ;  Oswin,  c. :  Lilas,  L. 

Lady  E.  Mr.  Vanhoe,  this  young  lady,  Miss  Lilas  Benham,  is  my  one  only  cousin, 
only  daughter  of  my  mother’s  one  sister.  She  is  left  unprotected,  owing  to  the 
death  of  her  guardian,  and  naturally  she  looks  to  me — to  us — for  protection. 

Lilas.  Us  ? 

Lady  E.  Explain  to  my  cousin  lmw  it  is  that  she  should  look  to  both  of  us  for 
protection. 

Oswin.  I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to  Lady  Elizabeth. 

Lilas.  ( With  a  scream.)  Horror!  (Pause,  daring  which  he  looks  from  one  to 
the  other.)  Why,  she  is  old  enough  to  be  your  mother. 

Lady  E.  Oh,  dear  me,  no.  No,  not  at  all. 

Oswin.  This,  of  course,  will  be  your  home,  and — and,  in  course  of  time,  no  doubt 
you  will  marry. 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  The  sooner  the  better  ;  and  I  pity  the  poor  man. 

Lilas.  I  live  here?  To  see  you  two  happy  ;  that  is,  Oswin,  if  you  can  be  happy 
after  deserting  me.  I  live  here,  like  your  servant?  Never! 

Lady  E.  But  whither  will  you  go,  my  dear  Lilas  ? 

Lilas.  Go  ?  Anywhere. 

Lady  E.  No  ;  you  must  stop  here  until  you  are  married. 

Lilas.  Oh,  yes,  Lady  Elizabeth.  I  may  not  be  very  clever,  but  I  am  sharp 
enough  to  comprehend  what  you  mean.  The  world  would  condemn  you  if  I  did  not 
have  your  protection,  and  therefore  you  must  be  burdened  with  me.  At  the  same 
time  you  mean  to  marry  me  off  at  the  first  good,  or  bad,  opportunity.  But  I’m 
cleverer  than  you  think  for,  Lady  Elizabeth. 

Lady  E.  (To  herself.)  She  is.  I  did  not  think  she  was  keen  enough  to  sea 
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matters  in  that  reasonable  light.  (Pause.)  I  dare  say  she  will  improve  with 
years  ;  but  she  will  never  be  a — manager. 

Lilas.  Do  you  hear  me,  Lady  Elizabeth? 

Lady  E.  Perfectly.  You  bawl  so. 

Lilas.  That  is  not  a  polite  speech. 

Lady  E.  It  is  not  polite  to  bawl. 

Lilas.  Nor  is  it  polite  to  take  away  a  poor  girl’s  lover.  You,  too,  who  have  been 
such  a  flirt. 

Lady  E.  Flirt !  Miss  Benham,  you  forget  yourself. 

Lilas.  Not  at  all.  I  am  desperate.  You  know  you  might  have  married  when  you 
were  my  age,  only  you  were  always  angling  for  a  duke,  at  least ;  and  then,  one  fine 
morning,  you  woke  up  and  found  yourself  old,  and  not  even  a  common  baronet 
caring  a  bit  about  you  ;  and  now,  because  you  know  women  laugh  at  women  who 
have  never  been  married,  you  want  to  take  my  poor  commoner  boy,  Ozzy  Yanhoe. 
Oh,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Elizabeth  ! 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  Certainly,  she  has  a  great  deal  more  in  her  than  I  ever  gave  her 
credit  for ;  and  she  speaks  a  great  deal  of  truth,  though  I’m  not  going  to  confess  it. 
(Aloud.)  My  dear  Lilas,  all  this  emotion  is  improper.  Here  are  the  simple  facts. 
You  must  live  here,  and  Mr.  Vanhoe  and  I  are  engaged  to  be  married.  We  must  all 
make  the  best  of  it. 

Lilas.  Yes,  and  a  pretty  best  mine  is  ! 

Oswin.  Really,  my  position  here  is  quite  ridiculous. 

Lilas.  Yes,  and  you  look  ridiculous. 

Lady  E.  Not  at  all.  Mr.  Vanhoe,  you  appear  in  my  eye*  a  very  kindly,  gentle 
man,  who  is  bearing  with  a  petulant  child  most  patiently. 

Oswin.  Pardon  me,  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  Lilas  and  I  were  once  very  dear  to  each 
other,  and  I  am  not  at  all  distressed  by  this  scene,  except  in  as  far  as  she  herself  is 
pained  by  it. 

Lilas.  Oh,  Oswin,  I  love  you  with  all  my  life,  and  I  don’t  care  for  her  being  here 
a  bit.  (She  leaps  up  and  flings  herself  into  his  arms.) 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  No  reason  can  contend  against  that  kind  of  display. 

Enter  MISS  JUDITH  BARHALL. 

Judith.  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  was  very  indiscreet  not  to  send  up  your  servant 
first,  Lady  Elizabeth.  (Aside.)  I  have  made  a  mistake,  it  seems  ;  she  is  not 
engaged  to  him,  and  I’ve  spread  the  news  already  half  over  all  Kensington.  I  shall 
lose  my  reputation  for  being  accurately  scandalous.  This  is  quite  a  catastrophe. 

Lady  E.  (To  Judith.)  I  am  sorry,  Miss  Barhall,  that  you  should  have  seen  any  of 
our  domestic  disturbances.  Lilas  is  very  much  affected  by  a  recent  death,  and — and 
she  associates  Mr.  Yanhoe  with  this  unhappy  event. 

Judith.  (Aside.)  Very  neatly  expressed,  Elizabeth  ;  but  dust  is  not  to  be  thrown 
in  the  eyes  of  Judith  B  irhall.  (Aloud.)  Most  exquisitely,  charmingly  adorable. 
Indeed,  admirable.  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  come  in  unannounced. 

Lady  E.  (Dryly.)  You  look  it. 

Lilas.  (Impetuously.)  The  fact  is,  Miss — Miss  Barhall,  that  he  is  engaged,  and  I 
don’t  want  him  to  be — except  to  me. 

Lady  E.  (Low,  to  Lilas.)  Hus-s-s  s-sh  ! 

Lilas.  I  don’t  care.  I  will  speak  out,  or  else  I  shall  lose  him. 

Oswin.  (Aside.)  I  never  felt  such  a  fool  in  my  life.  It  is  impossible  not  to  like 
Lilas — and — and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  unavoidable  that  one  must  feel  just  a  little 
afraid  of  Lady  Elizabeth.  No  doubt  because  of  her  title. 

Judith.  (Who  has  been  whispering  to  the  Lady  E.)  I  am  so  glad.  I  thought,  per¬ 
haps  she  might  be  a  little — (taps  her  forehead.) 

Lady  E.  Soft  ? 

Judith.  No ;  mad. 

Lady  E.  Oh,  not  at  all — it  is  not  in  my  family,  Judith. 

Judith.  (Aside.)  That  means  that  it  is  in  mine. 

Lady  E.  In  fact,  it  is  simply  childish  impulse.  In  our  family  we  remain  girlish  a 
long  time. 

Judith.  (Aside.)  We  do ! 

Lady  E.  That  runs  in  families,  dear. 
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Judith.  It  docs.  (Aside.)  That  is  a  hit  at  my  violent  costume. 

Oswin.  Lilas,  you  are  compromising  Lady  Elizabeth  and  myself. 

Lilas.  I  don’t  care  who  I  compromise,  a  bit.  I  love  you,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  (All  sealed.) 

Judith.  But,  my  dear  Miss  Benham,  if  he  is  engaged,  and  to  some  S3usible,  well- 
bred  person,  surely  you  would  not  stand  in  her  light  P 

Lilas.  I  love  him. 

Judith.  But  suppose  he  does  not  love  you? 

Lilas.  Oh,  yes,  he  does.  He  did  not  know  he  was  going  to  meet  me  here  ;  and 
when  he  came  in  he  was  wearing  the  engagement  ring  I  sent  him  back — and  now  I’ve 
got  it  back  again. 

Oswin.  (To  Lady  L.)  She  took  it,  Lady  Elizabeth. 

Lilas.  Oh,  yes,  and  very  cleverly  ! 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  She  speaks  the  truth.  (Pause.)  How  weary  and  tired  I  feel. 

Judith.  (Aside.)  I  do  wonder  if  they  are  engaged  ?  If  so,  what  a  chapter  I  should 
have,  and  my  reputation  for  honest  scandal  would  not  be  lost.  (Aloud.)  Miss 
Benham,  you  must  be  more  discreet.  For  instance,  if  the  lady  to  whom  you  refer 
were,  for  example — me,  or,  still  better,  Lady  Elizabeth,  how  you  would  pain  us  by 
what  you  have  been  saying. 

Lilas.  Well,  what  then?  Do  you  think  she  doesn’t  pain  me? 

Lady  E.  'There  is  a  great  deal  of  pain  suffered,  my  dear  Lilas,  in  this  weary 
world. 

Lilas.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  pain  anybody,  but  if  I  love  him,  and  I  do — and  he 
loves  me,  and  he  does,  or  he  would  not  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  wear  a  lady’s  ring — 
would  it  not  be  very  cruel  to  part  us  ? 

Judith.  Quite  truly  expressed.  (Aside.)  I  never  saw  such  an  egregious  young 
person  in  my  life.  ’Tis  truly  horrible ! 

(She  puts  her  cassolette  to  her  nostrils.) 

Lady  E.  But  you  are  so  young,  Lilas,  and  would  soon  get  over  a  grief — as  for  the 
other,  perhaps  she  would  be  desolate  for  life. 

Judith.  (Aside.)  It  is  she,  for  she  has  become  sentimental.  Really,  I  can’t  help 
smiling — and  I  do.  _  (Smiles  horribly.) 

Oswin.  Lady  Elizabeth,  have  you  nothing  to  say  ? 

Lady  E.  Mr.  Vanhoe,  Lady  Elizabeth  has  to  say  this — that  a  chil  l-wife  is  one 
that  causes  a  man  to  deplore  his  marriage.  She  is  very  well  to  dance  and  coo  with  ; 
but  life  has  something  beyond  play,  and  the  child-wife — all  the  child-women  marry — 
it  is  fatality — the  child-wife  is  selfish,  makes  a  wretched  home,  and — and  her  little 
children  find  life  wretched.  It  is  then  that  the  man  knows  what  harm  he  has  done 
others  beyond  himself  ;  and  it  is  then  that  his  life-long  repentance  begins. 

Judith.  Very  properly  expressed,  Elizabeth.  My  complete  sentiments. 

(She  nods  her  hea  7,  than  sniffs  at  the  cassolette.) 

Lilas.  But  what  of  the  other  side  the  picture,  Lady  Elizabeth — a  poor  fellow, 
wearied  with  the  gravity  of  his  home,  and  afraid  to  touch  a  chair,  or  smoke,  except 
with  his  head  out  of  the  window.  And  when  he  is  forty  for  his  wife  to  be  sixty  !  I 
do  not  think  that  home  is  happier  than  the  other,  Cousin  Lady  Elizabeth.  She  would 
be  thinking  that  he  wished  her  dead,  and  she  might  tell  him  so  ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
he  would  wish  it. 

Lady  E.  What  does  it  all  prove,  Lilas?  We  have  different  ways  of  thinking— that 
is  all. 

Judith.  (Aside.)  We  !  it  is  she,  to  the  very  deadest  certainty  !  Certaiuly  I  shall 
be  busy  for  the  next  week. 

Osivin.  (Aside.)  I  may  look  ridiculous,  but  I  am  enduring  agony.  I  respect  Lady 
Elizabeth,  and  I  do  not  love  her  !  I  may  not  respect  Lilas,  but  I  cannot  blind  myself 
to  the  fact  that  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart ! 

Lady  E.  We  are  waiting  for  your  opinion,  Mr.  Yanhoe.  I  insist  upon  hearing  it  1 

Lilas.  Oh,  you  cruel — cruel  woman !  You  know  you  yourself  are  engaged  to - - 

Enter  MR.  MARK  PLAINER. 

Marie.  You  see  I  have  taken  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend,  and  come  back  un* 
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announced,  Lady  Elizabeth.  (Aside.)  Something  is  wrong  here.  (He  sits  by  Lady 
Elizabeth’s  side.)  (Low.)  WThat  is  the  matter? 

Lady  E.  (Awkwardly .)  Pray  save  me  from  this  dilemma.  I  am  going  to  surprise 
you — I  am  engaged  ! 

Mark.  To  Yanhoe  there.  I  am  not  surprised. 

Lady  E.  You  knew  it  ? 

Mark.  Oh,  yes ;  and  a  more  ridiculous  engagement  I  never  heard  of. 

Judith.  (Aside.)  I  wonder  what  she  is  talking  about?  (Drawing  her  chair  to  Lilas 
and  Oswin.)  Isn’t  it  warm  ? 

Lilas.  Oh,  go  away  !  I  want  to  talk  to  Oswin. 

Oswin.  Lilas,  don’t — don’t  he  so  childish. 

Lilas.  No,  don’t  go  away.  Listen.  ( They  whisper  ) 

Lady  E.  (After  a  pause — to  Mark.)  "Why,  ridiculous  ? 

Mark.  He  is  so  young. 

Lady  E.  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  am  old  ? 

Mark.  You  have  been  young—  er. 

Lady  E.  That  is  civil.  I  should  keep  his  home  in  order. 

Mark.  Ay,  and  only  his  home  !  He  himself  would  probably  go  disorderly. 

Lady  E.  I  should  be  very  kind. 

Mark.  Many  a  kind  mother  has  a  troublesome  son. 

Lady  E.  Ha !  you  see  I  am  in  a  fix,  and  you  are  taking  advantage  of  my  per¬ 
plexity  ! 

Mark.  How  so?  I  do  not  know  what  the  fix,  as  you  call  it,  is. 

Lady  E.  As  you  know,  he  was  previously  engaged  to  my  cousin  Lilas.  They  have 
met  here,  and  she  has  deliberately  proposed  to  him. 

Mark.  And  he,  weak  boy  as  he  is,  has  accepted. 

Lady  E.  And  the  entire  thing  has  nearly  exploded  before  Miss  Barhall,  and  see 
how  they  are  laying  their  heads  together.  Judith  has  nipped  all  their  young  secrets 
out  of  them  already. 

Mark.  I  see  but  one  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  May  I  say  what  I  like  ? 

Lady  E.  Yes  ;  but  I  warn  you  that  Lilas  has  said  that  I  was  engaged. 

Mark.  There  you  are,  Miss  Barhall. 

Judith.  I  beg  your  pardon — I  did  not  see  you — I  was  so  interested  with  the  young 
people. 

Mark.  Concerning  Lady  Elizabeth’s  engagement? 

Judith.  Well,  yes. 

Mark.  She  is  engaged  to  me !  (Osivin  and  Lilas  embrace.) 

Judith.  To  you  !  Then — then — then  yon  meant  nothing  with  regard  to  me  ? 

Mark.  I  have  been  asking  Lady  Elizabeth  for  years — in  a  practical  way. 

Lady  E.  And  she  has  consented  to  it  at  last.  Mr.  Vanhoe,  Lilas,  Miss  Barhall, 
let  me  present  you  to  my — husband. 

Mark.  (To  Osicin.)  We  quite  consent  to  your  marriage — do  we  not? 

Lady  E.  Oh,  quite  !  We  shall  be  quite  mamma  and  papa  to  you. 

Lilas.  Oh,  you  dear  Lady  Elizabeth  !  (Kisses  her.) 

Oswin.  (Low,  to  Lady  E.)  You  may  despise  me,  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  I  am  worth 
little  more  than  contempt  ;  but  what  if  I  had  married  you,  loving  her  ? 

Lady  E.  (Raising  shoulders,  and  turning  away.)  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  had 
a  bad  time  of  it.  There  is  a  wrong  side  to  my  character. 

Lilas.  (Low,  to  Oswin.)  Come  away  ;  I  want  you. 

[Disposition  of  Characters.] 

Oswin,  Lilas,  Lady  E,  Mark, 

Judith. 

Judith.  (Low,  to  Mark.)  Perjurer  !  I  will  make  you  both  ridiculous  all  over  May 
Fair. 

Mark.  Attack  my  wife,  and  I’ll  bring  an  action  for  libel,  and  have  you  turned  in¬ 
side  out  in  the  witness-box. 

Juclith.  You  are  exceedingly  kind  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  barrister  who  could 
doit.  1  am  going.  Do  you  hear?  I  am  going.. 

Mark.  You  had  better  stop,  and  have  some  tea. 
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Judith.  (Aside.)  There  may  be  something  more  to  hear.  (Aloud.)  Thank  you ; 
gome  tea  will  be  very  good,  for  I  have  been  much  agitated,  Mark.  ( leais .) 

Lilas.  (To  Oswin.)  I  and  you  will  never  be  wicked  any  more. 

Oswin.  We  will  never,  never  quarrel. 

Mark.  You  see,  Lady  Elizabeth— a  mere  couple  of  children. 

Lady  E.  They  are  very  happy.  . 

Mark.  Let  us  hope  that  happiness  is  as  certain  at  forty  as  twenty. 

Lady  E.  It  is,  if  we  seek  it.  Shall  we - 

Mark.  We  shall ! 

Lilas.  (To  Oswin.)  Never,  never  quarrel. 

Oswin.  Never— never— never  !  _  .  .  , 

Lady  E.  (To  Mark,  after  looking  at  Lilas  and  Oswin.)  The  young  can  be  so 


hopeful. 

Mark.  Those  who  are  no  longer  young  can  be  so  gentle. 
Judith.  Two  cooing  couples  at  once  !  Far  beyond  me  ! 
Lady  E.  No,  no,  no  !  I’ll  ring  for  some  tea. 

Lilas.  Never,  never,  never  1 
Oswin.  Ne — 

Lilas,  ver ! 

Oswin.  Ne— 

Lilas,  ver ! 

Oswin  and  Lilas.  Never ! 

Enter  FOOTMAN. 


I’m  off  ! 

(She  rings  hell.} 


Lady  E ,  (To  Footman.)  Some  tea. 


CURTAIN. 


{Exit  Footman <, 
(They  all  sit .) 
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F  A  I  II  IN  L  O  Y  E. 

AiV  ORIGINAL  CHARADE,  WRITTEN  EXPRESSLY  FOR 

DRAWING-ROOM  ACTING. 

BY"  HENRY  HERSEE. 


Squire.— “  Constance  ?  I  am  the  man!” 


D  R  A.  M!  ATIS  E  E  R  s  O  N  J  K . 

Francis  Blount,  Esq.— A  country  squire. 

Frank  Blount. — His  nephew. 

Buttons. — His  footman. 

Constance  Trevor. — A  young  heiress  under  the  guardianship  of  Squire 
Blount. 

Jemima. — Her  maid,  an  advocate  of  woman’s  rights,  including  the  rites  of  matri¬ 
mony. 


C  O  S  T  TJ  NX  E. 

Squire  Blount.— aged  63.— (1st  dress),  Gray  wig,  white  cravat,  cut-away  coat, 
drab  vest,  bree>  h  >s,  and  gaite  s  ;  (2nd  dress),  gray  wig  (curled),  pink  satin  neck-tie, 
white  vest,  blue  coat,  bright  buttons,  light  trousers,  nosegay. 

Frank  Blount.— aged  22.— Light  vest  and  trousers,  frock  coat  or  jacket. 

Buttons.— aged  26. — Footman’s  livery,  hair  powdered. 

Constance. — aged  21. — Light  morning  costume. 

Jemima.— aged  22.— Chintz  or  muslin  dress,  apron  with  pockets,  white  cap,  with 
coloured  ribbons. 

No,  490.— Dicks’  Standard  Charades  and  Comedies. 
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SCENE. — The  Library  at  Oalchurst  Park,  the  seat  of  Squire  Blount.  Easy 
chair,  couch,  library  chairs.  Table,  with  writing  materials.  Large  wardrobe, 
bookcases , 


Overture. 


FIRST  SYLLABLE.— Ward. 

BUTTONS  discovered  solus,  sitting  in  large  emy  chair,  with  one  leg  thrown  over 
arm  of  chair,  and  the  other  resting  on  edge. of  table,  reading  morning  papa . 

Buttons  Now,  isn’t  this  enough  to  drive  a  fellow  wild?  Here  s  another  fuuin 
artiste  made  a  fust  appearance! — “blaze  of  triumph!  “called  three  times  betoie 
curtain,”  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  When  will  native  talent  get  a  chance  ?  Here 
am  I,  wegetating  a  hundred  miles  from  Londiug,  wearing  this  o jus  livery,  studying 
Shekespur  between  hint,  rvals  of  waiting  at  table  aud  hanswering  bells,  and  doomed 
to  bury  in  this  manly  buzzum  all  ’ope  of  treading  the  classic  stage  which  I  am 
formed  to  adorn!  Look  at  them  cawves  !—  all  natural— no  padding  !  ^  (Rises.) 
Look  at  my  figger  !  Then  the  pains  I’ve  took  to  cultivate  my  wcice,  and  to  polish 
up  my  pronunciation  of  Henglish  !  Long  before  this,  I  should  have  jmed  Mu 
Gonzalvo  Montmorency’s  troupe,  if  master’s  ward,  Miss  Constance  Trevor,  kadn  t 
arrived — with  that  loveliest  of  all  ladies’  maids,  my  Jemima.  ^  Oh,  Jemima  !  ^  W  iy 
do  you  ’arshly  refuse  to  become  Mrs.  Buttons,  except  on  condition  of  my  giving  up 
hall  ideas  of  the  stage,  and  takiu’  a  public- ’onse  ?  ( Strikes  attitude.) 

“  O,  woman  !  in  our  honr$  of  hease, 

Uncerting,  coy,  and  ’ard  to  please  !” 

as  Milton  beautifully  remarks. 

“But,  soft  !  What  light  through  yonder  window  breaks f 
It  his  the  heast !  and - ” 

and  Jemima  is  the  young  party. 


Enter  JEMIMA. 

Jemima-  What,  acting  again,  Mr.  Buttons  ?  I  thought-  • 

Buttons.  Forgive  me,  dearest,  this  once.  Aud,  oh  !  don  t  call  me  ‘Mr  Buttons. 
(Sentimentally.)  Speak  of  me  as  Chawles !  ........  .  ,, 

Jemima.  Well,  then.  Charles,  I  must  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  if  you  don  t  give 
up  all  idea  of  play-acting,  there’s  a  bend  to  heverythink  between  us  !  Otkerways,  I 
prefer  to  remain  single.  I  stand  up  for  Woman’s  Rights \ 

Buttons.  Including  the  rites  of  matrimony,  dearest,  I  ope? 

Jemima.  Ccrtingly.  That  his  Woman’s  Rights  !  I’ve  saved  up  a  good  bit  of 
money  bv  ’ard  work,  and  I  don’t  infccnd  that  any  ’usband  of  mine  shall  waste  it 
among  a  lot  of  play-hactresses.  YoA  know  I’m  fond  of  you,  Charles !— ’ow  do  you 
think  I  should  like  to  see  you  playing  Romeo  at  Drury  Lane  Theaytre  to  one  of 
these  furrin  hactresses  who  come  over  to  England  to  show  the  Henglish  (sarcasti¬ 
cally)  ’ow  to  speak  their  hewn  language  ? 

'  Buttons.  But,  darling  Jemima—  ' 

Jemima.  Don’t  “darling  Jermima”  me,  Charles;  I  wont  hear  of  it.  Charles 
( admiringly ).  you  know  you’re  a  fine  man,  Charles. 
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Charles.  ( Simpering ,  and  showing  off  his  calves).  Well,  of  course,  you  know,  I 
can’t  help  it  if  the  wimming  will  fall  in  love  with  me  ! 

Jemima.  (Solemnly).  Well,  look  here,  Charles.  If  hever,  after  we’re  married, 
you  give  me  cause  for  jealousy — I’m  a  hadvocate  of  Woman’s  Rights— and,  Charles 
(rapidly  and  shrilly),  I’ll  tear  your  heyes  out ! 

Buttons.  S ay  no  more,  Jemima  !  Adieu  to  the  stage  ! 

“  Fare  thee  well ! — and  if  for  hever - *’ 

I  mean,  we’ll  take  the  public-*’ ouse.  You’ll  make  a  hout-and-hout  landlady,  and  I’ll 
attend  to  the  cellar.  The  British  public  shi’n’tbe  pisoued  with  strong  drink  at 
hour  establishment !  Won’t  I  water  the  beer  ! 

Jemima.  Charles !  I’m  shocked !  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  yonr  school 
catechism  ? 

Buttons.  ( Bewildered ).  The — w  hich  ? 

Jemima.  Does  it  not  say,  Charles  (solemnly).  “Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultera-  . 
tion?” 

Buttons.  “  Be  innocent  of  the  knowdedge,  dearest  chuck, 

Till  thou  applaud  the  performance  !” 

At  hall  events,  with  you  on  the  pi*emises,  dearest,  there’ll  be  one  fust-rate  berth  le 
in  the  stock,  and  no  mistake  !  (Embraces  her.  SQUIRE  enters  at  back  of  stage.) 
O,  Jemima  ! 

Squire.  What  the  deuce  does  all  this  mean  ? 

Buttons.  Please,  sir,  I  was  explaining  the  family  arms  to  Jemima. 

Squire.  But  I  don’t  see  why  your  explanation  shoiild  necessitate  your  throwing 
your  arms  round  Jemima.  (To  Jemima.)  Give  my  compliments  to  Miss  Trevor, 
and  tell  her  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  her  company  for  live  minutes.  (Exit 
Jemima.)  Charles,  take  my  best  blue  coat  out  of  the  wardrobe-,  give  it  a  good 
brushing,  and  lay  it  ready  in  my  dressing-room. 

(Charles  takes  coat  out  of  wardrobe.) 
Charles.  “  To  such  base  uses  may  we  come,  Horatio  !” 

[Exit. 

Squire.  (Solus).  Here  comes  Constance  !  Now  for  it ! 

Enter  CONSTANCE  TREVOR. 

Squire.  (Advancing  to  meet  her).  Radiant,  as  ever  !  Let  me  give  you  a  chair. 
(Places  chair  for  Constance,  and  seats  himself  in  chair  by  her  side.)  Ahem  !  Ahem  ! 
(confused)  I  beg  pardon  ;  what  did  you  say? 

Constance.  I  didn’t  speak,  sir.  I  was  waiting  for  you  to  speak. 

Squire.  Eh? — oh,  yes,  certainly,  of  course.  You  were  waiting  for  me  to  speak.-; 
Certainly — of  course!  (With  sudden:  energy .)  Constance,  I’m  your  guardian  !  It’s  * 
my  duty  to  remind  you  that  by  poor  Jack  Trevor’s  will,  you  must  marry  within  theJ 
twelve  months  following  your  twenty-first  birthday,  or  half  your  fortune  is  to  go — 
to  found  an  Asylum  for  Spinsters. 

Constance.  Then,  of  course,  sir,  there  will  be  a  corner  there  for  me  ? 

Squire.  It’s  not  a  subject  for  joking,  I  assure  you.  By  your  father’s  will,  a 
wedding-dress  is  to  be  provided  a  month  before  your  twenty-second  birthday;  and  • 
you  are  to  name  the  object  of  your  choice  a  month  beforehand.  And  if  I  disap¬ 
prove  of  your  choice,  you  are  to  lose  half  your  fortune. 

Constance.  Ah,  but  surely,  guardian,  you  wouldn’t  be  so  cruel  ?  *  - 

Squire.  We  shall  see.  But,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  after  all  the  care  tv  t  has 
been  taken  to  keep  you  at  a  distance  from  the  young  puppies  of  the  present  day.  yon 
have  actually  fixed  upon  some  one  as  the  object  of  your  choice  ? 

Constance.  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir.  * 

Squire .  No  one?  Are  you  quite  sure ?  * 

Constance.  No  one,  sir,  I  assure  you!  (Aside-.)  Poor  dear  Frank!  (Aloud.) 
Indeed,  sir,  I  have  a  great  aversion  to  marriage.  (Aside.)  And  that’s  no  lily— if 
the  party’s  not  agreeable.  . 

Squire.  (Persuasively).  But,  my  dear  Constance,  under  certain  circumstances  1 
Think  of  the  money  you  wonid  sacrifice  by  remaining  single  !  I  don’t  say  you  should 
marry  one  of  your  modern  fast,  helter-skelter  young  scapegraces,  who  would  mak. 
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ducks  and  drakes  of  your  money, — but,  supposing  you  were  to  meet  with  a  prudent, 

steady — ahem  ! — middle-aged  gentleman  of,  say,  sixt -  I  mean,  fifty-eight,  or 

thereabouts  ;  don’t  you  think - 

Constance.  What  can  be  the  use  of  thinking  on  such  a  subject,  sir?  I  don’t  know 
any  such  gentleman  ;  and  if  I  did  (pretending  to  sob),  I  suppose  you  wouldn’t  appiove 
of  him. 

Squire.  Be  calm,  darling,  be  calm  !  What  would  you  say,  now,  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  looked  out  for  you  ;  that  I  have  found  an  object  worthy  of  y  mr 
choice  ;  and  that  I  am  ready  to  give  him  my  hearty  approval  ? 

Constance.  I’m  sure  it’s  very  kind  of  you,  sir — very.  You  always  have  been  too 
good  and  too  kind  to  me.  I  don’t  believe  any  one  ever  loved  me  as  much  as  you. 
(Aside.)  I’m  getting  quite  nervous. 

Squire.  ( With  great  difficulty  going  onto  his  knees.)  Constance,  Jam  the  man! 
I  am  not  young,  but  I  am  rich  (coughing),  and  strong  and  hearty  ;  and  I'll  make  you 
a  good  husband.  Will  you  become  Mrs.  Francis  Blount  ? 


Constance.  ( Suppressing  her  laughter.)  Hadn’t  you  better  get  up,  sir?  You  know, 
the  rheumatism  should  come  on — —  Let  me  help  you  up,  sir. 

Squire.  (Trying  to  get  wp,  winces  with  pain  in  his  knee,  and  remains  kneeling:) 
No,  no  !(  Here  I’ll  remain,  until  I  have  your  answer.  Come,  Constance,  why 
shouldn’t  you  say  at  once  you’ll  become  Mrs.  Blount? 

Constance.  Well,  really,  sir— as  you  say— why  shouldn’t  I  ?  But  you  know  mv 
aversion  to  marriage.  Give  me  till  this  afternoon  for  reflection.  After  lunch  I  will 
give  you  my  answer,  here.  (Sentimentally.)  I  fear  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  say 
'No'”  (Coquettishly.)  For,  really,  you  have  such  coaxing  ways,  that  I  don’t 

know  if  I  shall - 

Squire.  Then  say  “  Yes  ”  at  once  ! 

Condance.  No,  no  !  After  lunch  ! 

[ Runs  off ,  leaving  Squire  still  kneeling  before  her  empty  chair. 

Enter  BUTTONS. 

ftpCre.  (Trying  in  vain  to  rise.)  Now,  then,  you  blockhead,  what  are  you  staring 
at?  Can’t  you  come  here,  and  help  me  up? 
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Buttons.  Beg  parding,  sir.  Thought  you  were  a-saying  of  your  prayers. 

Squire.  So  I  have  been  saying  my  prayers,  sirrah.  Now  ( Buttons  hct/ps  him  to  u  ise. 
Squire  winces  considerably) — now,  what  the  deuce  brings  you  here  ? 

Buttons.  Letter  for  you,  sir.  {Hamits  letter  £ 

Squire.  A  letter  from  Frank  !  (To  Buttons.)  You  may  go 
Buttons.  Yezzir.  ( Melodramatically .) 

“  Who  wool!  b'ar  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time  ; 

The  oppressor’s  wrong  ;  the  proud  man’s  contumely  ; 

The  pangs - ” 

Squire.  (Looking  up.)  What? 

Buttons.  Yezzir  ! 

1  Exit  rapidly. 

Squire.  (Reading.)  “  My  dear  uncle,  I  have  just  arrived  at  the  Blount  Anns  Hotel; 
and  hope  to  be  with  you  a  few  minutes  hence.  I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  most 


Constance. — “Stop  a  moment,  my  dear  sir:’’ 


charming  girl,  who  is  staying  at  the  house  of  a  particular  friend  of  mine  not  many 
miles  from  here.  My  particular  friend  is  very  fond  of  me — but  knows  nothing  oJ 
ray  engagement,  and  I  am  sure  would  throw  every  obstacle  m  my  way  if  be  suspected 
it.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  to  act.  The  young  lady  is  a  Miss  Willing.  She  is  the 
loveliest  angel  that  ever  gladdened  eartn  !  She  adores  me— and  I  worship  the  grown* 
she  walks  upon! — Your  affectionate  nephew,  Frank  Blount.”  Poor  FYanl* 
But  here ’8  a  postscript  ( turns  over,  page)—  Reading— P.S.  They  say  here  that 
your  ward,  Miss  Trevor,  is  staying  with  you  ;  if  so,  will  you  kindly  contrive  that  <1 
may  avoid  her.  1  met  her  a  year  ago,  and  I  thought  her  a  most  conceited  and 
frivolous  person.  How  different  from  Miss  Willing  ! — Yours,  F.  B.”  It  seems  tha4, 
Frank  is  not  likely  to  get  on  well  with  hi-  future  aunt. 

Enter  BUTTONS  followed  by  FRANK  BLOUNT. 

Buttons.  Mr.  Frank  Blount.  (Squire  and  Frank  shake  hands.' 

Buttons.  (Aside,  and  pointing  to  Frank.) 

The  glass  of  fashing,  and  the  mould  of  form  ; 

The  observed  of  hall  observers - ” 

(Squire  looks  round,  at  him.)  Yezzir  ! 


'apidly. 
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Frank.  Really,  my  dear  uncle,  I  never  saw  you  look  so  blooming? 

Squire.  (Gaily.)  There  may  be  reasons  for  that,  Frank,  which  you  shall  know  by* 
aud-by — by-and-by.  But  now,  sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  about  this  love-affair.  A 
pretty  girl,  eh  P 

Frank.  Pretty  ?  She’s  angelic,  she's  divine  !  She’s - 

Squire.  Thank  you,  that’ll  do.  If  you  love  each  other,  as  yon  say  you  do,  why 
don’t  you  carry  her  off  and  marry  her? 

Frank.  But  how  can  I  consent  to  deceive  my  friend,  at  whose  house  she  is  staying? 
Surely  it  wouldn’t  be  at  all  honourable  to  visit  his  house,  and  accept  his  hospitality, 
and  then  to  carry  on  a  secret  love  intrigue  under  his  very  roof,  contrary  to  what  I 
know  would  be  his  wishes  ? 

Squire.  Bah  !  Stuff  !  Nonsense  !  I  really  think  the  young  fellows  of  the  present 
day  are  mere  wooden  machines  !  All’s  fair  in  love  and  war  !  Why,  when  I  was  your 
age— or,  egad,  at  my  present  age — do  you  think  I  would  wait  to  argue  on  such  a 
subject  ?  No,  sir  no  argument.  Carry  her  off — carry  her  off  ! 

Frank.  But  the  laws  of  hospitality,  sir? 

Squire.  Laws  of  your  grandmother,  sir !  I  tell  you,  all’s  fair  in  love  and  war  ! 
Carry  her  off — carry  her  off  !  And  now,  we’ll  go  to  the  breakfust-room,  and  you  shall 
see  your  future  aunt ! 

Frank.  My  future  aunt,  sir  !  Do  I  know  the  lady? 

;  Squire.  The  young  lady  you  are  pleased  to  stigmatize  as  “  conceited  and  frivolous  ” 
— Miss  Constance  Trevor. 

;  Frank,  You  must  forgive  me,  sir  ;  for,  of  course,  1  knew  nothing  of - r  But  is 

it  all  arranged  ? 

Squire.  As  good  as  settled,  Frank.  (Conceitedly .)  She  dotes  upon  me.  But, 
from  delicacy',  she  has  postponed  her  final  answer  till  this  afternoon.  Now,  I  wish 
you  to  induce  her  give  her  answer  this  very  minute.  I  am  all  impatience.  I  will  find 
occasion  to  leave  you  with  her.  Will  you  try  your  best,  Frank  ? 

Frank.  Certainly,  sir.  But  I  must  say  I  wonder  at  your  choice.  Compared  with 
Miss  Willing,  she - 

Squire.  Oh,  of  course  '•  Can’t  you  leave  comparisons  alone?  You  are  going  to 
marry  a  fiue  girl.  Well,  in  my  opinion,  I  am  going  to  marry  a  fine  girl !  Come 
along,  and  see  her, 

(Squire  and  Frank  nudge  each  other  in  the  ribs.) 

[ Exeunt . 


SECOND  SYLLABLE.— Robe. 

Enter  JEMIMA  with  large  paper  box,  which  she  places  on  library  table.  Takes  off 
lid  cautiously.  Clasps  her  hands  admiringly. 

Jemima.  Oh,  what  a  love  of  a  wedding-robe!  White  salting,  liorange  flowers, 
and  lace  !  Oh.  my  gracious  !  Shouldn’t  1  like  to  have  the  chance  of  being  married 
.  in  such  a  ’oavenly  dress.  And  on’y  to  think  that  p’raps  Miss  Constance  won’t  make 
use  of  it,  after  all !  For  I’m  certing  the  Squire  will  never  give  his  couseut  to  ber 
,  marrying  hany  other  but  himself.  And  that  isn’t  likely.  (Sings.) 

“  For  it's  hard  to  give  the  'and 
Where  the  ’ art  can  nevor  be." 

What  a  shame  that  brutes  of  men  should  go  and  leave  their  money  to  their  daughters 
.  under  'such  'ateful  conditions.  Ah,  if  there  was,  what,  there  ought  to  be — a 
“  Woman’s  Parlyment  ” — wouldn’t  I  speak  up  on  the  subj  ;ct !  (Gets  up  on  chair 
and  assumes  oratorical  attitude.)  Mrs.  Speaker,  and  Sisteren, — It  is  time  that 
women  should  be  free  !  The  men  have  always  said  that  we  are  divine.  Then  let 
them  worship  us  !  They  say  they  are  our  slaves  !  Then  let  them  behave  as  sich  ! 
— let  them  work,  and  let  hus  spend  their  earnings !  Listen  to  me,  Missis 
-  Speaker - 

Enter  BUTTONS,  applauding, 
i Buttons.  Bray vo!  'Ear, ’ear!  Ankor!  Brayvo.l 
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Jemima.  Listeners  mustn’t  expect  to  hear  good  of  theirselves  ! 

Buttons.  Jemima,  I  give  up  to  you  iu  heverything  !  But,  don’t  get  off  that  cheer 
for  another  minute;  for  you  do  look  lovely!  0,  Jemima!  If  I  was  a  Imminent 
sculpture,  I’d  make  a  statute  of  you,  just  as  you  stand  now  ;  and  I’d  fall  down  and 
waahup  your  hancles  ! 

{Jemima  jumps  off  chair.) 

“  Grease  was  in  hall  her  form  !  ’eaving  in  ’er  hove  ! 

In  hev’ry  gesture,  dignity,  and — - — ” 

Jemima.  Don’t  be  a  fool,  Charles;  quoting  stage-plays  again!  As  to  dignity, 
it’s  what  I  don’t  pertend  to. 

Buttons.  And  I  like  you  the  better  for  it !  For  my  part,  I  never  was  partial  to  an 
’aughty  beauty ! 

Jemima.  A ’aughty  beauty  !  I  should  think  not,  indeed  !  But  come  here,  and 
I’ll  show  you  something  worth  looking  at. 

{Shows  him  the  -wedding  dress.) 

Buttons.  Jemima,  it’s  lovely !  But  I  foresee  it  will  look  lovelier  when  you  are 
inside  it ! 

Jemima.  Me? 

Buttons.  Yes,  you  ’■  Miss  Constance  is  certing  to  keep  single,  rather  than  marry 
the  Squire.  Her  dresses  are  your  perkisites  ;  she  can’t  do  less  than  give  you  this 
one  ; — and  oh  !  what  a  wista  of  ’appiness  unfolds  itself  !  I  behold  myself  leading 
you  to  the  haltar  !  Our  ’opes  will  at  last  be  realized  when  the  marriage  lines  are 
’anded  to  ns ! 

SQUIRE  and  FRANK  entering  behind. 

Squire.  {To  Buttons.)  What  the  deuce  are  you  tdking  about?  “Halters/ 
“  ropes,”  and  “  lines  !”  Some  of  your  stage  spouting,  I  suppose.  {To  Buttons  and 
Jemima.)  You  can  go.  {To  Frank,  pointing  to  Buttons.)  A  very  honest  fellow, 
but  {pointing  to  h  is  forehea  d)  a  little  touched — here,  you  know. 

{Buttons  makes  an  indignant  gesture  ;  strikes  himself  on 
the  chest,  and l  is  about  to  declaim,  when  the  Squirt 
suddenly  looks  round,  and  impatien'ly  motions  him  to 
leave  the  room.) 

Buttons.  Yczzirl 

[Exit  rapidly,  with  Jemima. 

Frank.  Egad,  sir,  there’s  another  loving  couple!  If  my  adorable  Miss  Willing 
were  only  here,  the  house  would  be  a  perfect  Agapemone  ! 

Squire.  Never  mind  them,  Frank.  The  time  is  precious,  and  I  want  to  enlist 
your  aid  with  my  darling  Constance.  We  can  talk  about  Miss  Willing  another 
time.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  Frank,  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  point  out 
to  Constance  that  in  marrying  a  sedate,  quiet,  middle-aged  country  gentleman  like 
myself,  she  will  be  far  likelier  to  obtain  solid  happiness  than  if  she  were  to  marry  a 
young  fellow — of  your  age,  for  example. 

Frank.  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  easy  to  convince  Miss  Willing  of  that - 

Squire.  Bother  Miss  Willing!  {Frank  starts  up.)  At  least,  I  don’t  exactly 
mean  that.  {Frank  sits  down  again.)  But  I  really  think,  Frank,  you  might  see 
that  it  is  rather  selfish  to  be  always  talking  about  your  inamorata  when  I  want  to 
be  talking  about  mine.  It’s  really  selfish  ! 

Frank.  My  dear  uncle,  from  this  moment  I  devote  myself  to  your  interests  alone 
Leave  to  my  discretion  the  line  of  advocacy  which  I  shall  adopt,  and  if  I  don’t  make 
Miss  Trevor  agree  to  wear  yonder  wedding-robe  within  the  stipulated  time,  my  name 
isn’t - 

Squire.  Hush!  Here  she  comes;  thinking  of  me,  no  doubt.  But  I  don’t  hko 
these  delay#.  Why  couldn’t  she  say  “  Yes  ”  at.  once? 
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Enter  CONSTANCE. 

Squire.  (To  Constance ,  as  he  quits  the  room.''  Back  in  a  minute — back  in  a 
minute ! 

[Exit,  kissing  his  hand  to  Constance ,  vjho  looks  down, 
pretending  to  blush. 

Frank.  At  last ! 

Constance.  Well,  have  I  acted  my  part  satisfactorily  ? 

Frank.  Splendidly  !  The  illustrious  Buttons  himself  might  envy  you  ! 

Constance.  But  I  trust  I  have  a  soul  above  Buttons,  Frank? 

Frank.  Let  us  devoutly  hope  so!  But  we  haven’t  many  minutes  to  spare.  How¬ 
ever,  we  may  as  well  sit  down.  (Places  chair  for  Constance,  and  one  for  himself  at 
a  little  distance.)  Now,  in  the  first  place— — 

Constance.  Don’t  you  think,  Frank,  that  I  should  hear  you  better  if  you  were 
to  sit  a  little  nearer  ? 

Frank.  (Brings  his  chair  close  to  hers.)  The  fact  is,  I  was  thinking  of  tae 
governor’s  return,  and  besides,  I  was  afraid  to  trust  myself  too  near  you. 

Constance.  Afraid  P  Why  ? 

Frank.  Well,  I  was  afraid  I  might  be  tempted  to - 

( Kisses  Constance). 

Constance.  Fi’ank,  you  are  a  very  ill-behaved,  forward  person. 

Frank.  My  darling,  only  consider  !  Two  months  since  I  last  saw  you  1  Nothing 
hut  letters  to  kiss  !  But  I’m  ready  to  make  any  amends.  If  I  did  wrong  in  taking 
one  delicious  kiss,  let  me  make  amends  by  giving  you  half-a-dozen. 

(Kisses  Constance). 

Squire.  (Heard  without.)  B  ittons,  let  us  have  lunch  in  five  minutes  from  this 
time  ! 

(Frank  and  Constance  shift  their  chairs  to  opposite  sides 
of  the  room.) 

Enter  SQUIRE  at  back,  listening. 

Frank.  (As  if  continuing  a  previous  conversation.)  What  need  I  add  more,  Miss 
Trevor,  in  behalf  of  this  worthy  man?  You  have  already  received  from  my  lips 
the  expression  of  my  sentiments  ;  and  I  should  be  happy  to  repeat - - 

Constance.  No  occasion  at  all,  sir,  I  thank  you.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
long  thought  Mr.  Blount  the  safest  person  to  whom  to  confide  my  future  happiness. 
Otherwise  your  advocacy  would  have  been  fruitless  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
cannot  greatly  compliment  you  on  the  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  your 
task. 

Frank.  Miss  Trevor,  I  must  ask  your  foi’giveness.  In  point  of  fact,  my  thoughts 
have  been  occupied  by  another  subject.  There  is  a  Miss  Willing,  madam,  to  whom 
I  am  devotedly  attached,  and  who  is  d  .votedly  attached  to  me.  There  are  certain 
obstacles  in  the  way  ;  but  I  hope  ere  long  to  be  married  to  her  ;  and  if  you  should 
still  at  that  time  be  single,  I  should  be  delighted  if  you  would  honour  the  ceremony 
with  your  presence. 

Constance.  But  I’m  afraid  poor  dear  Mr.  Blount  won’t  consent  to  a  long  delay. 
I  tell  you  what  I  propose.  The  day  I  marry  Mr.  Blount  you  shall  be  married,  on 
the  same  day,  at  the  same  church  ! 

Squire.  (Coming  forward,  delighted.)  Hear  !  hear  !  hear  ! 

Constance.  (Pretending  to  be  startled.)  Ah  !  Oh,  sir,  how  could  you  startle 
one  so  ?  (Looking  down,  demurely ).  I  hope  you  haven’t  been  there  long  ? 

Squire.  Long  enough  to  know  I’m  the  happiest  fellow  on  earth  !  Give  me  your 
hand,  Frank,  my  dear  boy.  (Shaking  hands  with  Frank.)  You  have  behaved 
nobly  !  (Frank  makes  deprecating  movements.)  I  say  you  have  !  You  have  carried 
out  my  wishes  completely  1  And  now  (turning  to  Constance,  who  pretends  to  blush) 
I  suppose  I  needn’t  wait  till  six  o’clock,  now,  eh  ?  {Takes  Constance's  hand, 
which  she  gives  him  timidly.)  Come,  courage,  my  little  pet !  That  little  word, 

Yes  !” 

Constance.  (Timidly).  But  you  know,  sir,  I  am  to  give  you  an  answer,  here,  at  six 
o’clock  this  afternoon. 

Squire.  But  why  wait  so  long,  my  darling?  I  assure  you  the-e  delays  keep  me  in 
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a  fever.  Look  here  !  (Goss  to  box  on  table,  and  shows  wedding  dress.)  Here's  the 
wedding-robe,  all  ready  !  Tf  you  don’t  wear  it  at  the  altar  before  this  day  month, 
half  your  fortune  is  lost.  Then  why  delay  my  happiness  by  a  single  hour?  Come  l 

[Tries  to  yui  his  arm  round  'her  waist.  She  eludes  his 
embrace.)  — *m~' 

Constance.  (Pouting).  If  you  are  to  have  ycuir  own  way  after  marriage,  I  don’t 
see  why  1  shouldn’t  have  my  way  before  marriage. 

( Squire  delighted .] 


Frank.  Come,  sir,  what  Miss  Tvevor  says  is  fair  enough  What !  can’t  you 
curb  your  impatience  for  two  hovr^  longer?  (Apart  to  Squire.)  It’s  all  right !  “ 
Squire.  Well,  be  it  so!  I  declare  these  delays  make  me  feel  quite  nervous  ;  but 
if  it  is  dear  Constance’s  deterrui  nation  to  keep  me  in  suspense  till  six  o’clock,  it  must 
lie  so.  But  (looking  languisliingly  at  Constance)  I  shall  exact  some  very  sweet 
forfeits  for  this  cruelty* 

Constance.  Ah,  I  know  you  are  a  sad,  teasing  creature  ! 

[Squire,  inecstacy,  shakes  hands  violently  with  Frank.) 


Enter  BUTTONS. 

Buttons.  Lunch  ready  in  the  ’all  ma’am  ! 

(Squire  gives  an  arm  to  Constance,  who  looks  round  to 
Frank ,  laughing.  Frank  gives  her  a  letter,  which  she 
"  conceals  in  her  dress. 

iffuire.  Come  along  !  come  along  !  Now  for  a  glass  of  champagne  ! 

Buttons.  (Following  them,  strikes  theatrical  attitude,  with  arms  extended). 

‘  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 

But  go  at  once  !” 

[Exeunt. 


THE  ENTIRE  WORD.— Wardrobe. 


SQUIRE  discovered  seated  in  easy  chair ,  dressed  in  gorgeous  array,  large  nosegay 

in  his  coat. 


Squire.  Only  wants  twenty  minutes  to  six.  I  declai-e  I  feel  in  such  a  flutter 
that  I’m  almost  frightened.  And  Frank,  who  ought  to  be  here  to  encourage  me 
—why  doesn’t  he  come  ?  ( Rings  bell) 

Enter  BUTTONS.  The  bell  keeps  ringing. 


Button*-.  “  Silence  that  dreadful  bell !  it  frights  the  isle - ” 

Squire.  Oh,  here  you  are,  at  last.  Go  to  Mr.  Frank’s  room  directly,  and  tell  him 
I  wish  to  see  ^im,  here. 

Buttons.  Beg  parding,  sir, — Mr.  Frank,  sir  r 

Squire.  “Mr.  Frank,  sir?’’  Why,  yes— Mr.  Frank,  sir.  Don’t  I  speak  plainly? 

Buttons.  Certingly,  sir.  But  Mr.  Frank,  sir,  went  away  quite  sudding,  two  hours 
ago;  — not  long  after  lunch,  sir.  (Aside.)  What  a  hawful  crammer!  But  five 
pounds  is  five  pounds  ;  and  that’s  what  Mr.  Frank’s  to  give  me. 

Squire.  ([Who  has  been  walking  up  and  down  much  vexed.)  Confound  it ! _ at  such 

a  time,  too — such  selfishness  ! 

Buttons.  Beg  parding,  sir ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Frank  left  a  letter  for  you  on  the 
libery  table. 

(Looks  for  letter,  finds  it,  and  hands  it  to  Sauire  who 
snatches  it  from  him.)  ~ 1  ’ 


Squire.  Why  the  deuce  couldn’t  you  say  so  before?  ( Opens  and  reads  letter 
While  he  is  doing  so,  Buttons  goes  through  a  tragic  scene  in  dumb  show,  gesticulating 
violently.  Squire  looking  vp,  sees  him,  comes  behind  him,  takes  him  by  the  back 
of  his  neck,  and  trundles  him  out  of  the  room.)  Confound  the  idiot !  Let  us  see— - 
( opening  letter)— lei  us  see  again  !  (Reading).  “  Sorry— abrupt  departure— knew 
you  wouldn’t  let  me  go  if  you  knew  it— impossible  to  stay  longer  away  from  Miss 
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Willing ;  for  she  is  the  most  angelic,  most - ”  Hum!  hum!  hum'  Half  a  page 

of  superlatives  about  Miss  Willing.  Confound  her  !  (Resumes  reading .)  ‘  Finally, 
let  ms  trust  that  the  approaching  marriage  may  bring  as  much  satisfaction  to  Miss 
Trevor  and  yourself  as  I  ^an  sincerely  say  it  will  to  me.”  Hang  his  sympathy  ! 
Why  isn’t  he  here  ? 


Enit,-.'  JEMIMA. 

Jemima.  Miss  Trevor’s  compliments,  sit  and  she  will  be  with  you  in  five  minutes’ 
time. 

Squire.  (Startled.)  Good  gracious  !  I  mean,  I’m  delighted  !  Jemima,  come  here. 
You’re  a  very  good  girl,  Jemima.  (Jemima  ciftseys).  And  a  very  pretty  girl, 
Jemima!  I  was  thinking  of  giving  you  a  sovereign  Jemima. 

(Feels  in  his  pockets.) 

Jemima.  (Curtseying,  and  holding  out  her  hand.)  '’•Thank  ye,  sir! 

Squire.  And  so  I  ivill  give  you  a  sovereign,  Jemima1 — another  time  ! 

Jemima.  Thank  you  for  nothing,  sir  ! 

Squire.  Fact  is,  as  you  see,  I’ve  changed  my  dress,  and  I  forgot  my  purse.  But 
you  can  rely  upon  one,  Jemima.  Now,  come  nearer,  Jemima.  T  suppose  you 
know  that  in  a  few  minutes  I  am  to  receive  from  the'  hps  of  Miss  Trevor  her 
acceptance  of  my  heart  and  hand? 

Jemima.  Me,  sir?  How  should  I  know  anything  about  such- - 

Squire.  (Chucking  her  under  the  chin.)  “Me,  sir?”  Miss  InnCOP!nce !  A 3  if  I 
didn’t  know  that  ladies’  maids  know  everything?  Come,  confess  yoT  know  all 
about  it ! 

Jemima.  Well,  sir,  I  won’t  deny  it. 

Squire.  Well,  do  you  think  your  mistress  is  fond  of  me? 

Jemima.  I  should  say  she  dotes  upon  you,  sir.  (Aside).  Oh,  Miss  Constance  ! 
what  hawful  stories  you  are  making  me  tell ! 

Squire.  (Adjusting  his  pioik  satin  tie,  conceitedly .)  You  don’t  think  she  ever 
cared  so  much  for  any  one  else,  Jemima? 

Jemima.  Lor’  sir  !  banking  the  three  months  she  spent  with  her  haunt  at  Scar¬ 
borough,  what  chance  has  she  had  of  seeing  any  one  ?  For  my  part,  I  should  say  she 
never  thought  of  7iany  one. — (Aside)  now,  for  a  good  one  ! — (aloud)  till  your  7ionour 
proposed  to  her  ! 

(Squire  rubs  his  hands,  and  walks  up  and  diown  the  room  delighted  ) 

Jemima.  (Aside.)  Oh,  my  gracious  !  How  hawful  to  have  to  tell  such  a  lot  of  fibs 
in  such  a  little  time  ! 

Squire.  (Corning  up  to  Jemima,  and  placing  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.) 
Jemima  !  You  want  to  marry  Buttons,  and  he  wants  to  marry  you.  The  day  that 
Miss  Constance  Trevor  becomes  Mrs.  Francis  Blount  you  shall  be  married  too,  and 
I’ll  give  you  the  lease  of  the  “  Blount  Arms.” 

Jemima.  Oh,  thank  you,  sir.  (Curtseys.  Squire  takes  hold  of  her  chin,  and  puts 
his  arm  round  her  waist.)  % 

Enter  BUTTONS,  followed  by  CONSTANCE. 

Buttons.  Miss  Constance.  (Sees  Squire  trying  to  hiss  Jemima.)  Ah!  what  do  I 
behold? 

Squire.  (To  Constaoice.)  I  was  just  mquiring  of  your  maid,  Miss  Trevor,  if-  -in 
point  of  fact — if — if - 

Jemima.  Yes,  mim,  that  was  what  it  was. 

Buttons.  (As  Othello.)  “  False— false  to  me  !” 

[Exit ,  followed  by  Jemima,  laughing. 

Constance.  I  fear,  Mr.  Blount,  that  you  are  a  very  sad,  naughty  man. 

Squire.  (Affectedly.)  Always mvas  a  ladies’  man,  my  dear.  But,  now  comes  the 
n  ost  exciting  moment  of  my  life.  Tell  me  at  once  my  fate  !  (Theatrically).  At 
once ! 

(Makes  as  if  he  would  kneel  at  her  feet,  but  thinks  better 
of  it.) 

Constance.  ( Pretending  to  blush.)  I  really  can't  say  it.  (Goes  to  library  table, 
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and  takes  sheet  of  “paper,  pen,  and  ink.)  I’ll  write  down  my  choice.  ( Archly — 
turning  to  Squire.)  Of  course,  you  won’t  approve  of  it?  (Writes  at  table). 

Squire.  There  !  (Aside,  delighted.)  Dear  little  provoking  darling ! 

Constance.  (Giving  paper  to  Squire,  and  hiding  her  face  behind  her  fan.)  There, 
you  naughty,  teasing  man  ! 

Squire.  (Reads.)  “  I  hereby  choose,  as  my  future  husband,  Francis  Blount,  Esq., 
and  am  willing  to  marry  him  before  my.  twenty-second  birthday.— Constance 
Trevor.  Hurrah!  Of  course  /won’t  approve  of  it.  Oh,  of  course  not ! 

(Sits  at  table,  and  writes.  Rises  and  hands  paper  to 
Constance,  whose  head  is  averted  until  she  has  possession 
of  the  paper.) 

Constance.  (Readying.)  “And  I  heartily  approve  the  choice  made  by  Constance 
Trevor  as  above  written. — Francis  Blount.”  (To  Squire.)  Oh,  you  dear,  good 
creature  !  Of  course  you  mean  what  you  say  ? 

Squire .  Of  course !  I  shouhj  think  so,  indeed !  And  now,  my  little  darling,  1 
must  claim  one — just  one  kiss,/  as _ 

Constance.  Stop  a  momenjc'  my  dear  sir!  (Goes  to  the  wardrobe,  and  taps  against 
<.he  door.)  Frank,  dear,  yg'u  may  come  out,  now! 

Frank.  (Stepping  out.J^Egad,  I  should  have  been  choked  in  another  three  minutes  ! 
Squire  (Aghast,  hisphiouth  open  with  amazement.)  Frank  ! 

Constance.  Thaj^-ls  only  a  nickname,  sir.  Permit  me  to  introduce  you  to  my 
future  husbapl^ir.  Francis  Blount. 

^uirejf-pb  Frank.)  Why,  you  said  you  were  engaged  to  a  Miss  Willing ! 

So  I  am,  sir  (embracing  Constance) ,  to  a  miss,  willing  to  marry  me. 

Squire,  (to  Constance).  And  you  said  you  had  an  aversion  to  marriage  ! 

Constance.  You  must  have  misunderstood  my  pronunciation,  sir.  I  have  a  strong 
rersion — not  to  marriage,  but  to  marry  age! 

Frank.  Come,  my  dear  uncle,  don’t  be  to:>  severe  upon  us  !  Constance  and  I 
we  loved  each  other  since  those  happy  days  of  childhood,  when  we  used  to  ramble 
■out  your  park  as  playmates.  You  know  that  I  am  rich  enough  to  care  little  for 
.e  loss  of  all  my  wife’s  fortune.  But  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  her  to  concoct  the 
nctle  plot  which  has  proved  so  successful. 

Squire.  Oh,  you  accomplished  rascal ! 

Frank.  To  throw  you  off  your  guard,  I  pretended  an  attachment  elsewhere  ;  and, 
under  my  instructions,  my  little  Constance  succeeded  in  making  you  suppose  that 
the  Mr.  Francis  Blount  whom  she  was  ready  to  marry  was  yourself. 

Squire.  (To  Constance.)  Oh,  you  hypocritical  young - 

Frank.  My  final  instmctions  were  given  to  Constance  in  a  letter  which  I  slipped 
into  her  hand  as  we  were  going  in  to  lunch.  I  came  in  here,  wrote  the  farewell  . 
note  which  you  received,  and  quitted  the  house.  Turned  back  round  the  corner  of 
the  lodge  into  the  shrubbery  ;  smoked  two  Cabanas  ;  made  my  way  round  through 
the  shrubbery  to  back  window  ;  got  in  ;  shut  myself  in  wardrobe  ;  and  you  know 
the  rest. 

Squire.  (Rings  bell  violently.)  And  Jemima? — and  Buttons  P 
Frank.  Were  accomplices. 

Enter  BUTTONS  and  JEMIMA  at  back. 

Squire.  (Claps  his  hands  to  his  forehead,  and  falls  into  a  chair.)  Good  heavens  ! 
To  think  that  a  fellow  like  Buttons - - 

Buttons.  (Coming  forward,  with  dignity. \  Beg  your  parding,  sir  ;  but  when  a 

hindividual  thinks  proper  to  call  another  hindividual  a  “  f  ellow  ” - 

Frank.  (Aside  to  Squire.)  Look  here,  uncle,  I  wasn’t  in  that  wardrobe  without 
having  my  moi’al  sense  shocked  by  your  flirtation  with  the  future  Mrs.  Buttons. 
You  may  rely  upon  it,  Buttons  is  jealous,  and  may  do  you  a  mischief.  Come,  for¬ 
get  and  forgive.  (To  Constance).  Constance,  add  your  entreaties  to  mine  ! 

Constance.  Come,  now,  dear  guardian,  relent,  and  give  your  blessing,  like  the 
good  old  guardians  in  the  good  old  comedies. 

(Frank  and  Constance  kneel  at  feet  of  Squire.) 
Squire.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must.  Aft  r  all,  I  am  but  punished  for  advising  Frank 
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to  do  exactly  what  ho  has  done.  So;  I  must  say,  like  the  man  in  the  play  let  mt 
see— what  the  deuce  does  he  say  ? 

Buttons.  (Stepping  forward  to  prompt  Squire,  and  declaiming.) 

“Now  is  the  winter  of  hour  discontent^ 

Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York  ! 

And  ha’l  the  clouds--^—” 

Squire.  No,  that's  not  it.  (Suddenly  recollecting.)  I  know'!  (To  Frank.)  “  Lake 
her  you  dog — and  be  happy  1  ’  ’  That's  it ! 

(Constance  and  Franlt'P'ise  and  take  his  hand.  Buttons 
and  Jemima  come  fomvurd  in  imitation  of  Frank  and 
Constance,  and  kneel  at  -the  Squire’s  feet.) 

Squire.  (Amazed.)  Hullo  !  what  next  ?  What  dot's  all  this  mean  ? 

Buttons.  Your  blessing,  sir  ! 

Jemima.  And  the  lease  of  the  “  Blount  Arms,”  sir? 

Squire.  Well,  young  woman,  after  the  barefaced  fibAyou’ve  fold  me,  I  think  you 
must  be  coolness  personified!  (To  Buttons.)  Get  up.  -you  booby.  ( Buttons  and 
Jemima  rise.)  I  suppose  I  must  pay  the  full  penalty  Wfi  being  ridiculous.  (rlo 
Jemima.)  You  shall  have  the  lease;  and  you  may  marry  BbV°by  Buttons,  I  mean, 
as  soon  as  you  like. 

Buttons.  (Embracing  Jemima.)  Oh,  Jemima  !  ^ 

Squire.  (Looking  at  his  watch.)  Only  wants  ten  minutes  to  dinner-tN“e*  No-v, 
does  anybody  else  want  anything?  or  is  everybody  satisfied? 

Frank.  We  are,  fully  so,  my  dear  uncle;  but  (pointing  to  audience)  dare  we  fir)': 
if  they  are? 

Squire.  I  should  think  you  would  be  ashamed  to  ask  them,  after  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  tricked  your  poor  old  uncle  ! 

Constance.  Nay,  one  moment!  They  will  not  fail  to  remember — that  in  this  very 
room — this  very  day — this  very  undutiful  nephew  (pointing  to  Frank)  was  told — by 
a  very  great  authority  on  such  subjects,  this  very  remarkable  truth — that — 

“  All’s  fair  in  love,  as  well  as  in  war  !” 

(Squire  shakes  his  forefinger,  laughingly,  at  Constance, 
Frank  embraces  her;  Buttons,  with  one  arm  around 
Jemima's  waist,  points  melodramatically  upwards  with 
the  disengaged  hand,  until  the  fall  of  the 
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;  N  —  i  dro*c*«,'~rw»M.  *ck?&  «  sti.'i  wore  (AmrMiMf  kvuwtm,  *«  « 

'  •'.•.<#,  Avih-vl  fi;M-  >;  .  hujYSVv  .Vo  v 

>h R—  lie-  Jt.;»r  .s  br.b  X.B. — She  would  net  Ml  van  her  tr*o 

>  I  A0\  AUOK  i\n  1KNAY  b  ,  sus  .;  „v.,\Vw».i  h  «w,Vr»'  ;>.f' 
nv ■**»  H  ts  vX>l  ON  b  1  0 H A Kl'KKIS 

L.h.'Uik  l  *>eg  year  pardon,  Uady  Alice;  it  0  1.  Pray  do  ’-H't  scold  your  maid,  for 
she  hard  to  $  nt  tw  out :  she  saying.  that  you  were  at  homo  to  r.oKv.y .  Rat  1 
annihilated  her  Vy  remark  ig  that  l  ass  someboay,  being  your  landlord.  And  here 
I  am,  to  ash  in  the  hrst  p'  too.  ska'.'.  1  be  off 
.'  ,;.:j  Lh  ;.  It's  wrr  unfortunate  it  is  you. 
t\  •  ;  l  see  you  are  reudir.g' — is  a  nice  book  * 

toy  A  ho?-  How-  ran  1  t  IV  yon  not  see  1  aru  cutting  i:  *  Well,  sine*  you 
are  W  you  oar.  holt*  me  to  wait  -for  l  a:n  waiting 
0.  o  >a\,  V  \js  .)  For  what:  private  theatricals,  or  * 

tv.  as  .v  -orahs : 

l  Altov  Ha  you  remark  nvy  hair.  'Veil.  \  re  r.o  secrets  w-.th  you.  I've  had 

lv.)  washed.  and  the  jvwder  :s  for  drvlr.g  By  the  way.  let  me  thaw  yon  for 

the  game.  You  are  a  N  um-wl  s-.no nest  srortsmen,  ard  a  prince  of  landlords. 

1  hhe  the  frst  ivunp'-.rueut.  In;  I  ho:.:  care  for  the  second, 
lily  JIms.  Why  f  You  are  nerer  going  to  raise  my  rout ! 

C.oo'wi  W'o»«e-  l  am  going  to  turn  yen  out 
L.tJi  A  .  You  are  simply  try  ing  to  lv  droll. 

L.-h-'  ..-h  As  a  color.-.  '..  I  could  no*  say  1  wonU\i  my  furnished  house  hack  again  ; 
bn:,  as  a  landlord.  " hr .  1  say.  go — at  once  I 

s.f$  AIuy.  At  once  Cannot  you.  as  a  hart. third.  trait  even  until  to-morrow  ? 
Colossi  As  a  landlord  vvrt  ur.l'  not  You  took  the  house  for  s:x  months,  and 
that  term  ends  at  tw  elve  to-day.  Is  is  twelve,  and  l  want  my  house. 

I  :.:ji  A  :.v.  Ills  is  what  1  call  speuktvg  pla-.nly. 

(dolor  e\  Hard  as  nails 

I  A  .cv  Y  cv.  do  cot  take  two  bites  at  a  cherry .  C  lone!, 

Coin  ".el  Oh.  dear  00. 

I  -  :y  Also*.  Your  “oh.  dear,  r.o.  is  d-okg  iful.  Why  must  I  turn  out,  vr»v  * _ 

f.r  1  ass  urn-.  that  t  ere  must  lv  a  reason. 

t.  ouC  An  excellent  reason.  Have  you  time  to  hear  ;t  ? 

:  •  i'i  .-.  he  Y  es  ;  because  I  am  bound  to  hear  you  histify  yourself,  I  cot: toss  1 
sh  "  d  be  sorry  to  scratch  tout  name  off  my  house-book. 

(.  oIo  y!  I  g  ve  you  fair  warning  that  it  quite  a  history. 

•  :  -  let  us  ;  tvg-.nv.  ve  eu  vvvv:  0  too,:  .  c.,u  .  .  to  the  : 

to  morrow  if  you  are  cut  short  to-vLay  by  as  am  1 

C.vouei  »vV.:n  e  *.:*«»  1;  )  I  besrm.  Left  an  or.  hau  st  twer.ty-fonr - 

hoaress ! — jour  hiogruphj  ?  P;  me  the  history  of 

cutt  usr  yeur  teeth  ! 

1oum«  Oh,  I  could  go  farther  back  than  that,  if  rou  wished  me,  after  th«  mautc 
of  lb: statu  S  andy  And.  by  the  way.  there  :s  also  a  clock  in  history. 

Ivt.tt  A Ive.  No — no — no.  Many  thanks 

.  .houcJ.  Don't  be  nenrous.  The  pfaun  Pact  k  that  when  I  came  into  the  w  - 
eh.mn. T-clock,  bttonging  to  my  mother,  struck  uj-  its  m;d-4ay  carol,  which  was 
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looked  upon  as  promising  for  me.  It  was.  I’ve  been  a  good-tempered  min  al:  my 
life — though,  to  be  sure,  my  health  is  athletic,  and  it  may  have  helped  me  to  be  good* 
hearted. 

Lady  Alice.  And  to  be  selfish.  I  give  you  fair  warning,  that  I  know  your  over- 
healthy  man  is  your  thoroughly  selfish  fellow. 

Colonel.  Don’t  believe  it.  Only  the  hearty  in  health  are  the  hearty  in  ways. 
Look  at  the  proverb,  “As  fractious  as  an  invalid.”  You  ought  to  know  it — you, 
who  so  carefully  tended  your — your  first. 

Lady  Alice.  ( Sentimentally .)  Quite  true  ! 

Colonel.  Let  me  get  on.  Left  an  orphan  at  twenty -four ;  master  of  a  fortune,  and 
an  honourable  name. 

Lady  Alice.  You  wasted  the  one,  and - 

Colonel.  And  shadowed  the  other?  Not  at  all.  Shooting  and  hunting  saved  me 
from  worse  ;  and  without  altogether  saying  that — that  my  first  name  ought  to  be 
Joseph,  I — I - 

Lady  Alice.  I  want  no  needless  confidences.  Colonel. 

Colonel.  Only  the  strictly  necessary.  In  fact,  I  found  that  young  fools  are  the 
worst  ot  fools,  and  that  a  stormy  life  was  a  sickening  existence  ;  so  I  lived  the  life 
of  a  gentleman. 

Lady  Alice.  Now,  this  is  very  interesting.  Pray  go  on. 

Colonel.  I  saw  that  in  marriage,  and  marriage  only,  wa3  to  be  found  peace.  And 
I  determined  to  marry.  But  perhaps  I  weary  you? 

Lady  Alice.  Not  at  all,  my  dear  Colonel ;  you  are  quite  a  philosopher. 

Colonel.  But  my  misfortune  has  been  this,  that  through  all  these  years  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  the  rational  wife  suited  to  me - 

Lady  Alice.  Ah  ! 

Colonel.  Until  now  ! 

Lady  Alice.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  success. 

Colonel.  Success?  Oh,  dear,  no — she  has  not  accepted  me. 

Lady  Alice.  She  will,  I  am  convinced.  She  must,  for  you  are  really  a  very 
charming  person,  notwithstanding  your  abominable  behaviour  to  me  personally,  in 
turning  me  out  of  your  house — a  matter,  by  the  way,  of  which  we  appear  to  have 
lost  sight. 

Colonel.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  coming  into  view.  As  a  bachelor,  I  like  a 
couple  of  rooms  ;  but  as  a  married  man,  I  must  spread  myself  over  a  house. 

Lady  Alice.  Ha  ! — in  other  words,  I’m  to  be  turned  out  to  make  way  for  the 
Coloneless. 

Colonel.  (Rising.)  There,  you  have  hit  it ! 

Lady  Alice.  I  forgive  you,  in  favour  of  your  wife,  though  I  own  I  do  not  like 
moving.  I  am  quite  a  creature  of  habit,  and  I  own  I  like  the  place. 

Colonel.  ( Leaning  on  the  back  of  the  Lady  Alice's  chair.)  Keep  on  liking  it. 
Don’t  move. 

Lady  Alice.  But  the  Coloneless. 

Colonel.  Sbe  will  be  perfectly  agreeable,  provided - 

Lady  Alice.  Provided? 

Colonel.  That  you  changed  your  name. 

Lady  Alice.  How  so  ?  I  am  quite  at  sea  ! 

Colonel.  By  ceasing  to  be  Lady  Alice  Poltenay,  and  becoming  Lady  Alice - 

Lady  Alice.  Charteris?  Positively,  the  man,  I  believe,  is  proposing  to  me. 

Colonel.  I  believe  so,  too. 

Lady  Alice.  (Rising.)  And  by  what  a  roundabout  way  ! 

Colonel.  And  yet  you  said  I  never  took  two  bites  at  a  cherry  ! 

Lady  Alice.  I  did  you  an  injustice  by  at  least  one  bite.  So  I  am  the  rational  wife 
suited  to  you  ?  Are  you  at  all  aware,  Colonel,  that  you  are  impolite  ? 

Colonel..  I  beg  your  pardon.  Let  us  be  clear  upon  the  point.  What  the  world 
culls  a  rational  marriage  is  one  where  the  couple  marry  with  their  eyes  shut  because 
certain  purses  are  full.  I  call  such  a  marriage  ir-rational. 

Lady  Alice.  Ha !  now  you  explain  yourself.  Certainly  your  rational  marriage  re¬ 
quired  your  commentary.  Do  you  know,  Colonel,  I  find  you  strangely  original"? 

Colonel.  How  is  that  ? 

Lady  Alice.  In  everything,  especially  in  your  way  of  paying  court. 
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Colonel.  I  have  never  paid  you  any  court. 

Lady  Alice.  There  is  where  you  are  strikingly  original,  so  that  now  when,  to-day 
you  offer  me  your  hand,  I  have  all  the  pains  in  the  world  to  fancy  you  sighing  at  my 
side. 

Colonel.  Of  course,  because  it  is  not  in  my  way  to  sigh.  Give  me  a  good  reason 
for  sighing,  and  I’ll  moan  with  the  best  of  them. 

Lady  Alice.  But  are  you  really  sure  you  love  me? 

Colonel.  As  sure  as  I  am  of  my  existence. 

Lady  Alice.  I  never  expected  anything  of  the  kind. 

Colonel.  Only  a  month  since  I  should  have  been  astounded  to  be  told  that  I  thought 
-anything  of  you  ! 

Lady  Alice.  How,  then,  came  it  about?  For  I  protest  I  am  no  flirt ! 

Colonel.  Certainly  no  flirt.  The  fact  is,  the  chimney  of  this  room  was  the 
beginning  of  all  the  evil,  if  evil  there  is !  I  only  knew  you  by  sight,  which  was 
something ;  and  I  ran  the  risk  of  never  knowing  you  better — for  the  privacy  of  a 
young  widow  is  sacred — when  this  brave  old  chimney  fell  a-smoking,  and  opened 
your  doors  to  me  as  your  landlord. 

Lady  Alice.  And  it  smokes  now  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east.  Mark,  I  pray  you, 
that  I  make  the  complaint. 

Colonel.  I  will  take  a  note  of  the  complaint.  From  that  moment  I  was  lost. 
Landlords,  as  a  rule,  do  not  care  to  lay  out  money.  But  you  know  how,  for  the 
last  month,  I  have  been  making  perpetual  discoveries  of  something  to  be  done  in  the 
house,  and  how,  as  landlord  and  tenant,  we  have  become  quite  companionable  and 
friendly.  As  to  the  precise  moment  when  I  fell  in  love  with  you,  I  can  say  nothing  ; 
but  I  am  absolutely  certain  that,  for  the  last  week  past,  I  have  been  manoeuvring  to 
Eay  what  I  have  said,  and  the  saying  of  which  has  by  no  means  put  me  out  of 
temper. 

Lady  Alice.  (Ruefully.)  My  poor,  dear  friend,  I  experience  for  you  quite  a  true 
liking,  and  you  are  the  frankest  gentleman  I  know. 

Colonel.  That  is  a  bad  beginning. 

Lady  Alice.  Your  friendship  has  equally  deceived  us  ;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  I  have  in  no  way  encouraged  sentiments  which  must  end  in  dis¬ 
appointment. 

Colonel.  Ha!  I  don't  please  you!  I  feared  as  much.  I  should  have  done  much 
better  to  hold  my  tongue.  Lady  Alice,  imagine  that  I  have  said  nothing,  and  still 
give  me  my  corner  near  this  smoky  chimney. 

Lady  Alice.  Continue  to  visit  me  as  long  as  you  like. 

Colonel.  For  ever,  then  ! 

Lady  Alice.  What,  even  if  I  marry  again  ! 

Colonel.  (Bounding.)  Hang  it,  no !  But  surely  you  are  not  thinking  of  anything 
of  the  kind  ? 

Lady  Alice.  And  if  I  were? 

Colonel.  Pray — pray  don’t  say  so. 

Lady  Alice.  Nevertheless,  you  must  know  the  truth  sooner  or  later. 

Colonel.  Is  it  really  so?  Oh,  impossible  ! — why  nobody  ever  visits  you  ! 

Lady  Alice.  So  far.  But  did  I  not  tell  you  when  you  came  in  that  I  was  expecting 
somebody  ? 

Colonel.  Ha!  It  appears  I  chocs?  a  capital  moment  for  a  proposal.  I  was 
prepared  for  everything— a  rival  excepted. 

Lady  Alice.  Pray  do  not  plunge  into  despair.  My  heart  affords  you  all  it  can 
and  I  deed  ire  that  I  might  say  yes,  if  I  did  not  love  somebody  else.  Can  I  say  more 
than  that? 

Colonel.  It  is  quite  enough.  But  I  would  rather  offend  you  flatly,  and  have  no 
rival,  than  possess  your  esteem  while  another  has  your  love.  Certainly,  you  kept 
your  secret  well ;  and  if— if  you  think  to  console  me  with  a  few  kind  words,  I- _ 

Lady  Alice.  More — I  hope  to  cure  you.  In  these  matters,  there  is  nothing  like 
cutting  deep  in.  Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies. 

Colonel.  Cure  me?  The  promise  is  a  doctor’s  white  lie.  How  simple-headed  I 
am.  Why,  I  ought  to  have  guessed  what  was  about  to  happen,  if  only  by  glancin" 
at  your  floured  hair -  ° 

Lady  Alice.  Pray — pray,  let  me  assure  you — — 
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Colonel.  That  you  were  expecting  a  person  whom  you  valued ;  and  you  have 
powdered  your  hair  because  you  know  it  suits  you. 

Lady  Alice.  Now — now — now,  don’t  be  violeut.  Sit  down,  and  let  me  take  my 
turn  at  telling  a  story.  ( They  sit.) 

Colonel.  Two,  if  you  like.  You  can  boast  of  giving  me  a  frightful  shaking. 

Lady  Alice.  You  know  Mrs.  Chapone  Douglass? 

Colonel.  Her  husband  is  a  great  friend  of  mine. 

Lady  Alice.  After  three  years’  marriage,  the  poor  woman  had  a  typhoid  fever, 
which  left  her  with  gray  hair.  Very  well.  Well,  her  husband  married  her  for  love, 
and  adored  her — until  her  hair  turned  gray  ;  and  now  he  never  comes  home  from  the 
club  until  two  in  the  morning,  and  won’t  go  out  with  her.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  ? 

*  Colonel.  Ha  ! 

Lady  Alice.  What  does  “  Ha  !”  mean  ?  Do  you  dare  excuse  the  wretched  man  ? 

Colonel.  (Hesitating.)  To  a  certain  point,  yes.  Here  is  a  dashing  young  captain, 
with  a  dashing  young  wife  ;  and,  behold,  after  three  weeks’  illness  on  her  part,  she 
looks  an  old  woman,  while  he  remains  at  twenty-six  !  Poor  dear  fellow ! 

Lady  Alice.  ( Shaking  her  head.)  You  men  ! — you  men  ! — you  are  all  equally 
abominable.  Poor — poor  wives !  Thus  it  is  with  you.  Be  wise,  intelligent, 
sincere,  devoted,  and  your  geese  of  husbands  care  nothing  for  you,  unless  your  hair 
is  their  colour,  or  your  nose  shaped  to  their  liking.  Be  frivolous,  foolish,  mean, 
idiotic,  and  they  will  remain  faithful,  unless  your  hair  goes  a  little  gray,  or  they 
discover  a  pit-mark,  and  then — there  you  are,  left  to  yourself  for  life!  (To  the 
Colonel.)  And,  actually,  I  had  the  weakness  to  be  sorry  for  you  not  ten  minutes 
since  ! 

Colonel.  (Calmly.)  Permit  me — the  question  is  one  that  refers,  not  to  me,  but  to 
Chapone  Douglass. 

Lady  Alice.  Whose  conduct  you  excuse,  approve,  and  which  you  would  imitate 
under  similar  circumstances.  At  least  be  brave  enough  to  hold  your  ground. 

Colonel.  Let  us  be  clear  on  thi3  point.  Who  are  you  indicting — me,  or  Chapone 
Douglass  ? 

Lady  Alice.  (Angrily.)  You — him — all  men !  I  indict  such  a  shape  of  love  as 
places  us  women  only  just  a  little  higher  than  your  dogs  and  horses.  Do  I  speak 
plain  enough  ? 

Colonel.  Quite  plain  enough.  All  women,  we  know,  are  indignant  at  being  loved 
because  they  are  beautiful.  Women  insist  upon  being  loved  alone  for  their  minds, 
their  brains,  and  their  accomplishments. 

Lady  Alice.  Of  course.  We  women  are,  therefore,  ridiculous — are  we  not? 

Colonel.  I  do  not  say  that.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Man  is  a  coarse  creature, 
who  loves  through  his  eyesight. 

Lady  Alice.  There  is  exactly  where  I  reproach  him. 

Colonel.  You  see,  it  is  quite  a  law  of  nature  ;  and  women,  as  well  as  men,  submit 
to  it.  You  are  as  bad  as  I  am,  say  what  you  will. 

Lady  Alice.  Oh,  this  is  outrage  ! 

Colonel.  Now,  Lady  Alice,  answer  me  this.  If  you  had  a  charming  lover,  and  he 
came  back  to  you  one-armed  or  one-eyed,  do  you  not  think  the  change  would  throw 
a  little  cold  water  on  your  philosophy  ? 

Lady  Alice.  How  little  you  know  women  !  We  hardly  know  if  men  are  fair  or 
dark  ;  and  we  love  them  the  more  when  they  are  damaged. 

Colonel.  For  a  week. 

Lady  Alice.  For  ever ! 

Colonel.  I  should  like  to  see  you  put  to  the  trial. 

Lady  Alice.  (Romanticallg .)  Ha !  if  he  but  comes  out  of  trial  as  well  as  I  shall ! 

Colonel.  What  “  he?’' 

Lady  Alice.  Him  I  expect. 

Colonel.  You  insist  upon  it  that  you  are  expecting  some  one  ? 

Lady  Alice.  Of  course  ;  and  that  is  why  I  have— floured  my  head,  as  you  put  it.  I 
shall  tell  him  I  have  grown  gray  while  he  has  been  travelling,  and  that  I  wear  powder 
to  hide  my  pepper-and-salt  hair;  and  if  I  see  in  his  eyes  the  least  hesitation,  about 
his  business  he  goes  ! 

Colonel.  Ha  ! — then  I  may  still  hope? 
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Lady  Alice.  Certainly  not.  I  should  immediately  bury  myself  in  my  country 
house  in  Cornwall. 

Colonel.  Where  I  hope  there  are  quarters  for  a  bachelor  friend  ? 

Lady  Alice.  Pray  have  pity  on  me,  and  b«  silent.  I  tremble  at  the  trick  I  am 
about  to  play ! 

Colonel.  Why  play  it  ? 

Lady  Alice.  Why  did  Eve  try  the  applet 

Colonel.  A  woman  will  be  a  woman,  I  kn>w  that.  May  I  be  permitted  to  return 
and  learn  the  result  of  the  interview  ? — for  I  hope  to  remain  at  least  your  friend. 

Lady  Alice.  Now,  those  are  kind  words  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Thank  you. 

(Offers  her  hand.) 


Enter  SERVANT. 

Servant.  Mr.  Carleon  is  here,  my  lady. 

Colonel.  (Aside.)  Mr.  Carleon? 

[Exit  servant. 

Lady  Alice.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

.Colonel.  Slightly.  He  has  been  in  America  two  years,  where  he  tried  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  shoddy  fellow. 

Lady  Alice.  I  know  it — eighteen  months  since,  and  just  before  my  poor  bust  and 
died.  We  were  playmates  as  children  ;  and  when  a  year  had  passed — in  a  word  or 
two,  he  is  hex-e  to  present  himself  as  my  future  husband. 

Colonel.  Then  I  think  I  had  better  go. 

Lady  Alice.  No,  remain;  I  wish  you  to  learn  what  happens. 

[Exit  the  Lady  Alice. 

»  Colonel.  (Alone.)  She  loves  him — blindly  loves  him  !  I  know  what  will  happen. 
The  moment  he  shrinks  at  the  sight  of  the  white  hair,  she  will  call  out — “  Don’t  be 
alarmed,  it  is  only  powder ;  my  hair  is  as  black  as  ever!” — and  they  will  embrace. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go.  (He  sits  down.)  Then  why  do  I  not  go  ?  Because,  I 
suppose,  I  never  know  when  I  am  beaten.  However,  I’ve  tried  to  do  my  duty  as  a 
citizen,  and  many.  The  only  woman  I  have  ever  cared  about  refuses  me,  and  I 
devote  myself  to  bachelorhood  henceforth — to  my  guns  and  my  dogs.  Ha  !  she  is 
coming  back  already ! 

The  LADY  ALICE  enters,  crosses  the  room,  sits,  and  does  not  marie  her  visitor. 

Colonel.  How  sad  she  looks.  (He  coughs.; 

Lady  Alice.  (Starting.)  Ha!  are  you  still  there  ? 

Colonel.  And  whei*e  is  Mr.  Carleon?  Has  he - 

Lady  Alice.  Been  frightened  away  ?  Not  at  all ;  he  found  my  white  hair  delight¬ 
ful. 

Colonel.  And  so  he  left  you  at  once  ? 

Lady  Alice.  No.  In  fact,  I  asked  him  to  go.  I  wanted  to  collect  my  thoughts. 
I  am  glad  you  are  not  gone. 

Colonel.  I  ought  to  be - Good  morning  (he  rises),  Lady  Alice,  I  leave  you  to 

your  happiness. 

Lady  Alice.  Happiness?  On  the  contrary,  I  am  wretched,  owing  to  your 
accusations  against  Carleon.  Pray  sit  down.  Don’t  go.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
marry  a  man  you  did  not  like. 

Colonel.  I’ve  no  reason  to  dislike  him. 

Lady  Alice.  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  have  proposed  to  the  shoddy  person. 
Colonel.  His  return  to  you  proves  his  honesty.  Again,  he  did  not  try  very  hard 
after  the  young  lady,  I  have  heard.  Doubtless  he  was  thinking  of  you.  In  fact— I 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Lady  Alice.  Pray  try  to  have  an  opinion  of  your  own.  Colonel !  What  weather¬ 
cocks  men  are.  You  ran  him  down  a  little  while  since,  and  now  you  are  taking  bis 
part. 

Colonel.  Am  I? 

Lady  Alice.  Men  are  so  awkward  at  making  love— very  different  from  us  wonvm. 
Men  have  but  one  style  of  love-making. 

Colonel.  I  don’t  know  much  of  these  things,  being  merely  a  rough  country 

gentleman. 
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Lady  Alice.  (Striking  her  foot  on  the  ground.)  There  is  only  one  way  of  making 
love,  and  if  Carleon  does  not  pay  me  court  in  that  way,  he  does  not  love  me.  Pray, 
pray  be  reasonable,  Colonel. 

Colonel.  Are  you  to  be  married  soon  ? 

Lady  Alice.  Certainly,  it  is  strange  how  indifferent  he  appeared  to  my — my — what 
shall  I  say. 

Colonel.  Good  looks  ? 

Lady  Alice.  My  hair  was  always  my  great  point,  and  he  did  not  regret  the  sup¬ 
posed  change  in  the  least. 

Colonel.  He  admires  you  for  the  qualities  of  your  mind  and  heart. 

Lady  Alice.  Don’t  be  absurd.  Well,  if  he  does  not  love  me,  what  must  I  think 
of  his  offer?  Why,  that  he  is  poor;  he  marries  me  for  my  money. 

Colonel.  You  are  becoming  unjust  to  the  poor  man. 

Lady  Alice.  Nonsense.  I  do  so  want  to  be  advised.  I  wish,  my  dear  Colonel, 
you  were  my  brother.  There !— imagine  you  are  my  brother — what  do  you  advise? 

Colonel.  You  see,  my  advice  would  be  so  interested. 

Lady  Alice.  Not  at  all ;  you  are  so  loyal.  Pray  speak,  and  I  will  obey,  blindly. 

Colonel.  Well ;  I  advise  you — to  marry  me  ! 

Lady  Alice.  I  did  not  ask  for  that  advice. 

Colonel.  It  is  all  I  can  find  for  you. 

Lady  Alice.  Now,  on  your  word  as  an  officer — do  you  think  he  loves  me? 

Colonel.  I  love  you  myself  too  well  to  doubt  it. 

Lady  Alice.  ( Rising  angrily.)  Very  well ;  if  he  does  love  me,  so  much  the  worse 
for  him,  for  marry  the  man,  I  won’t  1  I  am  very  sorry  to  vex  you  ! 

Colonel.  Yex  me  !  You  have  made  me  the  happiest  man  alive. 

Lady  Alice.  Pray  don’t  flatter  yourself  ;  tor  if  I  do  not  marry  him,  I  shall  not 
marry  you  either.  A  young  widow  is  not  so  utterly  wretched  that  she  must  marry. 
However,  you  may  be  my  friend, 

Colonel.  Why  what  has  poor  Mr.  Carleon  done  to  offend  you  ? 

Lady  Alice.  I  have  told  you  everything. 

Colonel.  No,  you  haven’t,  Lady  Alice.  There  is  a  postscript.  Women  always 
have  a  postscript. 

Lady  Alice.  I  haven’t.  Now,  how  am  I  to  get  rid  of  him?  I  shall  not  ask  you, 
for  it  appears  to  me  you  have  become  perfectly  stupid. 

Colonel.  A  woman  may  always  recall  her  word. 

Lady  Alice.  I  have  not  given  him  my  word. 

Colonel.  Oh  ! 

Lady  Alice.  No,  I  didn’t.  What  shall  I  do. 

Colonel.  Nothing  is  more  simple.  If  he  drops  in  for  a  five  o’clock  cup  of 
tea - 

Lady  Alice.  I  don’t  want  him  to  drink  my  tea. 

Colonel.  Then  write  to  him. 

Lady  Alice.  Alas  !  I’ve  written  too  many  letters  to  him  already. 

Colonel.  Ha  !  you  very  unfortunate  woman  1 

Lady  Alice.  Oh  !  there’s  nothing  in  them  ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  them  back. 

Colonel.  Send  him  his,  and  he  must  return  yours. 

Lady  Alice.  Ha  !  if  I  only  had  some  friend  ! 

Colonel.  You  have  me. 

Lady  Alice.  You  are  such  a  very  awkward  person,  Colonel. 

Colonel.  You  see,  you  don’t  love  me  thoroughly. 

I<ady  Alice.  How  would  you  manage  ? 

Colonel.  I  should  say  hove  are  your  letters,  and  I  want  Lady  Alice’s-. 

Lady  Alice.  One  look  at  him  like  that,  Colonel,  and  he  will  not  dare  to  refuse. 
( Unlocldng  a  desk.)  Here  are  the  letters,  and  here  is  his  address.  (Giving  a 
card.) 

Colonel.  (Going  to  door.)  When  may  I  call  again? 

Lady  Alice.  Drop  in  to  my  cup  of  tea  ! 

Colonel.  Gladly.  (Aside.)  His  tea.  That’s  a  step. 

Lady  Alice.  (With  a  light  scream.)  Ha  !  pray  take  this  locket  with  the  rest. 

Colonel.  His  portrait? 

Lady  Alice.  No;  a  lock  of  his  hair  he  thought  fit  to  send  me  from  America.  He 
may  want  it ! 
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L^Al^  bald  as^negfa  woman  <  You  expected 

Hi,,,. 

I  gain. 

Lady  Alice.  Come  back  as  scon  as  you  can.  {They  laugh. 

bo  nothing  else.  And  tkat  is  my  re* 
postscript.  {They  laugh. 

CURTAIN. 
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Robert  Ainslie  (A  poor  young  Banker’s  Clerk,  in  love  with  Fanny  for  herself 
alone.) 
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THE  CAPTAIN’S  GHOST. 


SCENE. — A  sitting-room  in  the  House  of  Mr.  Bramble — Boors  R.  and  L. — Window 

with  bira  cage  at  back. 

THE  FIRST  SYLLABLE.— Far. 

Enter  ROBERT  and  FANNY,  r.  h. 

Robert.  And  do  you  think  there  is  no  hope,  dear  Fanny  ? 

Fanny.  Alas  !  none — none  !  My  father  is  inexorable  ;  and  if,  after  his  positive 
commands  to  me  to  see  you  no  more,  he  were  to  find  you  here  again,  I  know  not 
what  would  be  the  consequence. 

Robert.  Then  nothing  remains,  darling,  but  a  long,  long  farewell ! 

Fanny.  But  you  surely  need  not  leave  England,  Robert? 

Robert.  Yes,  I  must.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  better  for  both  of  us. 

Fanny.  And  whither  do  you  propose  to  go? 

Robert.  Far,  far  away  !  To  India,  I  think. 

Fanny.  Ah  !  that  is  far  away,  indeed  ! 

Robert.  You  know  I  told  you  I  had  an  excellent  offer  of  a  clerkship  from  an  old 
uncle  of  mine,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  banking  house  there. 

Fanny.  But  why  not  remain  at  home?  We  could  then  see  each  other  occasion¬ 
ally,  at  all  events. 

Robert.  To  what  purpose  ?  To  make  each  other  miserable  !  I  have  no  possible 
chance  of  bettering  my  condition  in  this  over-crowded  country,  where  clerks  are 
as  plentiful  as  blackberries. 

Fanny.  That,  unfortunately,  is  too  true. 

Robert.  Ah,  Fanny,  if  your  love  were  as  ardent  as  mine,  you  would  not  scruple  to 
accompany  me  to  India  as  my  wife,  in  spite  of  all  the  fathers  in  Christendom.  The 
appointment  is  an  excellent  one,  with  a  large  yearly  increase  of  salary,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  a  shai-e  in  the  concern,  which  must,  eventually,  lead  to  independence  !  Oh, 
my  darling,  why  will  you  not  consent  ? 

Fanny.  Because,  much  as  I  love  you,  Robert,  I  cannot  leave  my  father.  He  is 
alone  in  the  world ;  I  am  his  only  surviving  child  !  I  solemnly  promised  my  dear 
mother  on  her  death-bed  never  to  leave  him,  or  to  marry  without  his  consent.  I 
cannot  break  that  promise.  If  I  could,  I  should  be  unworthy  the  love  of  any  honest 
man. 

Robert.  But  your  father’s  objection  to  me  is  most  unreasonable. 

Fanny.  I  know  that. 

Robert.  It  is  simply  because  I  am  poor. 

Fanny.  True  !  Now  listen,  dear  Robert !  You  have  a  good  appointment  in 
India? 

Robert.  I  have. 

Fanny.  Well,  then— although  it  well-nigh  breaks  my  heart  to  say  so— go— go  to 
India !  We  are  both  young.  A  few  years  will  but  serve  to  test  the  stability  of  our 
mutual  affection.  If  it  be  true,  it  will  outlive  time  and  absence  ;  and  then  you  can 
return  and  claim  your  bride  with  sufficient  of  this  world’s  goods  to  remove  my 
father’s  scruples,  and  do  away  with  his  opposition  to  our  union. 

Robert.  And,  meantime,  some  other  suitor  may  appear,  who,  with  your  father’s 
consent,  might  obtain  your  hand. 

Fanny.  Never  !  I  have  proved  to  you  that  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  my  present 
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happiness  I  can  keep  a  promise,  and  I  now  pledge  my  sacred  word  to  you  that  I  will 
never  marry  another— unless,  indeed,  you  yourself  should  change. 

Robert.  Ah,  dear  Fanny ;  you  well  know  that  is  impossible  ! 

Fanny.  (Archly.)  Hem  !  Yes  ;  I  venture  to  think  so  ! 

Robert.  Well ;  so  be  it.  I  accept  the  terms,  hard  though  they  are,  and  to-morrow 
I  will  make  arrangements  to  start  for  that  far  distant  land,  where  I  shall  live  in  the 
hope  of  improved  fortunes  and  happier  times.  We  will  write  to  each  other? 

Fanny.  Yes  ;  I  promise  that. 

Robert.  Ah,  it  seems  hard  to  leave  this  old  town  where  I  have  passed  so  many 
happy  days,  and  this  old  house  in  which  for  years  I  have  been  a  welcome  guest. 

Fanny.  Hush  !  I  hear  a  footstep  on  the  stairs. 

Bramble.  (Without.)  She  is  in  her  own  room,  you  say?  Never  mind.  Don’t  call 
her.  I’ll  go  up  ! 

Fanny.  (In  a  hurried  whisper.)  Merciful  powers  !  It  is  my  father’s  voice  !  He 
must  not  find  you  here ! 

Robert.  (In  the  same  manner.)  Is  there  not  access  to  the  back  staircase  through 
the  nest  room  ? 

Fanny.  There  is  !  Quick  ! — Go — go  for  mercy’s  sake  ! 

Robert.  You  will  see  me  once  more  before  I  depart? 

Fanny.  Yes. 

Robert.  Where  and  when? 

Fanny.  I  will  write  to  you  to-night,  and  appoint  time  and  place  !  Go,  for 
Heaven’s  sake  ! 

(He  kisses  her  as  she  hurries  him ,  off  through  door  l.  h., 
and  a  moment  afterwards  BRAMBLE  enters  at  door 

R.  H. 

Bramble.  (Looking  round  suspiciously.)  Humph  !  I  thought  I  heard  voices  here, 
Fanny ! 

Fanny.  (Confused.)  Voices,  papa?  No -  I - - 

Bramble.  But  I’ll  swear  I  heard  something  ?  It  sounded  like  a  whispering  ! 

Fanny.  (Demurely.)  A  whispering?  It  must  have  been  the  rustling  of  my  silk 
dress. 

Bramble.  And  just  as  I  got  to  the  top  of  stairs  I  thought  there  was  something 
that  sounded  very  much  like  this —(Imitating  the  sound  of  two  kisses.) 

Fanny.  Ah,  yes — of  course — so  you  did  !  That  was  me  and  my  linnet! 

Bramble.  (Half -incredulously .)  Your  linnet  ? 

Fanny.  Yes.  We  were  chattering  and  chirruping  to  each  other.  (Going  up  to 
cage  which  hangs  in  the  window  and  imitating  the  sound  of  the  kisses  which 
Robert  had  given  her  at  their  parting.)  Kiss — kiss,  pretty  fellow  !  Kiss — kiss  ! 
Won’t  he  kiss  his  little  mistress  once  more? 

Bramble  (Markedly .)  Humph  !  Yes  ?  It  might  have  been  that  ! 

(He  goes  towards  the  door  through  which  Robert  had 
disappeared.) 

Fanny.  (Alarmed — anxiously.)  Where  are  you  going,  papa  ? 

Bramble.  (Brusquely .)  No  matter  !  Stay  you  here.  (He  exits  into  room  L.  H.) 

Fanny.  (Sobs  agitated  and  rapidly .)  Mercy  upon  me!  He  suspects  something! 
Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  This  Love  makes  us  tell  terrible  fibs.  If  the  door  leading  to 
the  staircase  should  have  been  locked,  he  will  find  Robert  there  !  I  tremble  to  think 
of  it. 

Bramble.  (Re-entering  from  room. — to  himself.)  The  staircase  door  is  locked,  so 
I  must  have  been  mistaken  ! 

Fanny.  (Aside  )  1  breathe  again !  Robert  must  have  escaped  ! 

Bramble.  (To  her.)  Now,  harkye,  my  child  !  I  have  sent  that  impertinent  young 
clerk  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear  ;  I’ve  told  him  never  to  dare  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
this  house  again  ;  and  warned  him  that  if  he  does,  I  shall  give  him  in  charge  to  the 
police  ! 

Fanny.  Oh,  father!  don’t  speak  so  unkindly  of  him  ! 

Bramble.  I  will  speak  as  I  please  of  him  !  An  impudent  young  jackanapes  to 
suppose  that  I  would  ever  give  my  consent  to  your  marrying  a  fellow  without  a 
penny  in  his  pocket ! 
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Fanny.  Pray  drop  the  subject,  papa  !  I  shall  never  marry  anybody  without  your 
consent.  But,  tell  me,  why  did  you  go  into  that  old  lumber-room  just  now? 

Bramble.  (Markedly.)  Well,  Fanny,  I  certainly  thought  I  heard  a  most  strange 
pattering  of  hurried  footsteps  in  it  as  I  entered  the  room  ;  and  as  certain  ignorant 
people  have  reported  that  it  is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  some  old  cavalry  captain, 
who  they  say  shot  himself  there  about  a  century  ago,  I  thought  also  that  the  ghost 
might  be  at  some  of  his  'pranks  to  your  detriment,  sol  went  to  see. 

Fanny.  (Aside,  agitated.)  He  certainly  suspects.  (To  him.)  But  you  didn’t 
find  any  ghost? 

Bramble.  No,  I  did  not.  Now,  listen,  my  child.  I  have  found  a  most  enormously 
fine  husband  for  you. 

Fanny.  Papa,  you  mean  that  horrid  red-nosed,  black-bearded  Spaniard.  I 
decline ! 

Bramble.  Nonsense,  child !  He’s  a  gentleman — he’s  a  nobleman;  and,  what  is 
far  more  to  the  purpose,  he's  a  man  of  fortune.  He  has  three  or  four  castles,  and 
no  end  of  prospects  in  his  own  country  ! 

Fanny.  I  thought  you  told  me  he  -was  a  refugee,  and  that  all  his  property  had 
been  confiscated  by  the  Republican  Government. 

Bramble.  The  Republic  won’t  last  long  there,  my  dear  :  for  the  country  is  over¬ 
run  with  priests,  and  priests  don’t  like  republics.  They  don’t  get  any  pickings  out 
of  ’em.  The  old  royal  family  is  soon  coming  back,  and  then  lje  will  regain  his  titles 
and  estates,  and  you  will  be  a  countess  ! 

Fanny.  (Determinedly .)  No,  papa,  I  never  shall ! 

Bramble.  (Getting  into  a  rage.)  But  I  say  you  shall ! 

Fanny.  And  I  say  I  -won’t !  There  now  ! 

Bramble.  (Highly  offended.)  Hoity  toity  !  Here’s  a  nice  specimen  of  modern 
boarding-school  teaching !  I  presume,  miss,  that  you  are  ready  to  go  with  me  to 
your  aunt’s  dinner  party,  and  stay  the  night,  as  we  had  arranged  ? 

Fanny.  Oh,  yes  !  I  know  that  I  shall  be  sure  to  meet  your  Spaniard  there  ;  but 
I  don’t  care  a  pin  about  that !  I  will  never  marry  him !  No,  not  if  he  had  fifty 
castles  and  a  million  of  money  ! 

Bramble.  (Enraged.)  Ah  !  wTe’ll  see,  miss — we’ll  see  ! 

Fanny.  (To  herself.)  Yes — we  will  see  ! 

Bramble.  (With  highly  offended  formality .)  And  now,  as  the  carriage  is  waiting, 
perhaps  you  will  do  your  father  the  honour  to  precede  him  down-stairs  ! 

(He  opens  the  door  for  her  with  great  formality .) 

Fanny.  (As  she  exits.)  Ah,  I  won’t  marry  him  though ! 

[Exit  Fanny. 

Bramble  (To  himself,  rapidly,  while  he  puts  on  his  hat  amd  gloves.)  I 
shrewdly  suspect  that  that  young  clerk  was  here,  and  made  his  escape  through 
that  room,  down  the  back  staircase,  for  I  not  only  found  the  door  locked,  but  the 
key  outside.  The  cunning  rascal  had  no  doubt  done  that  to  prevent  my  pursuing 
him,  for  he  must  have  heard  my  voice  !  I’ll  take  that  key  out  before  I  go,  and 
put  it  in  my  pocket,  so  that  he  shan’t  pay  any  more  visits  to  my  house  through  the 
old  lumber-room,  at  all  events ! 

[Exit  Bramble,  following  his  daughter. 

END  OF  FIRST  SCENE. 


|  A  lapse  of  an  hour  or  so  is  supposed  to  take  place  between  Scene  1  and  Scene  2.] 


THE  SECOND  SYLLABLE— Ring. 

Scene  as  before. 

The  scene  is  unoccupied,  at  first,  for  a  short  time  ;  but  at  first  moderate,  and  then 
loud  and  louder  repeated  ringings  of  a  room  bell  are  heard.  At  length  BETTY 
enters  the  apartment  by  the  door  through  which  Fanny  and  her  father  had 
made  their  exit  in  the  first  scene.  (The  bell  has  ceased  ringing.) 

Betty.  ( Looking  round.)  Well,  I  said  I  was  sure  they  had  both  gone  out,  and  so 
tbev  have  !  There’s  nobody  here.  It  couldn’t  have  been  the  bell  belonging  to  these 
two  room*,  and  yet  it  sounded  exactly  like  it.  There’s  nobody  in  the  house  but  ua 
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servants,  and  we’re  all  of  us  in  the  kitchen.  Stay,  though!  No;  John  wasn’t 
there.  I’ll  be  bound  he’s  playing  some  of  his  tricks,  to  march  me  up  and  down¬ 
stairs.  (Going.)  I’ll  trick  him  if  he  don’t  take  care.  I’ll  upset  the  boiling  tea¬ 
kettle  over  his  blessed  shins,  as  sure  as  he  is  alive.  (As  she  is  about  to  exit ,  the  bell 
rings  loudly  again.)  Eh  !  my  stars  !  there  it  goes  again  !  It  is  this  bell — it  must 
be  this  bell ;  for  I  can  see  tl  e  wire  waggling  up  there.  ( Looking  up  to  bell-wire , 
which  runs  along  the  top  cornice.)  Aha  !  I  smell  a  rat !  He’s  pulling  it  in  the  old 
lumber-room.  Both  wires  belong  to  the  same  bell.  I’ll  catch  him  out !  I’ll  catch 
him  out !  I’ll  make  him  smart  for  it !  (She  crosses  on  tiptoe  to  the  lumber-room, 
door,  cautiously  pushes  it  open,  and  peeps  in.)  Why,  there’s  nobody  there  !  I’ll 
swear  I  saw  the  wire  waggling  about.  What  can  it  be?  What  can  it  mean? 
(Returning  to  centre  of  apartment  in  astonishment.  Then,  as  if  suddenly  struck 
with  a  most  frightful  idea.)  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  Th-th-th-that’s  the  r-r-r-room  that’s 
hau-hau-hau-hau-haunted !  That’s  the  r-r-r-r-room  where  the  ca-ca-ca-ca-captaiu 
shot  himself!  Oh,  my  stars  and  ga-ga-garters !  It’s  the  gho-gho-gho-ghost 
ringing  the  bell !  He  wants  to  inveigle  me  inside  that  room,  and  then— —  ( The  bell 
rings  again.)  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  What  will  become  of  me  ? 

Enter  JOHN. 

John.  Why,  Betty  !  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Betiy.  Oh — oh — oh  ! 

John.  What  ails  you?  What’s  all  that  bell-ringing  mean? 

Betty.  Mean  ?  Oh,  John  !  it’s  all  in  the  next  room  ! 

John.  What’s  in  the  next  room  ?  The  bell  ? 

Betty.  The  bell  ?  No  ! — the  ghost ! 

John.  (Getting  very  frightened.)  The  what ! 

Betty.  The  ghost  !  (Sinking  on  a  chair.) 

John.  Now,  don’t  you  be  a  fool,  Betty  !  I  don’t  like  such  jokes  l 

Betty.  I  wish  it  was  a  joke  !  Go  and  look  for  yourself  ! 

John.  (More  and  more  f  rightened.)  Look  where  ? 

Betty.  In  that  room  ! 

John.  W— w — w — what  shall  I  see  ? 

Betty.  Go  and  look  ! 

John.  You  don’t  mean — to — say — there’s — a  g — g — ghost  there  ! 

Betty.  Go  and  look  ! 

(John,  in  great  trepidation,  goes  towards  the  lumber - 
room  door.  Just  as  he  reaches  it,  and  is  about  to  look 
in,  the  bell  rings  loudly  again,  at  which  he  staggers 
back,  horrified,  and  sinks  on  another  chair.) 

John.  Oh,  Lord  ! 

Betty.  Ah  !  There  it  goes  again  !  John,  that  bell  is  a-being  rung  by  no  mortial 
hand  ! 

John.  (Excessively  terrified.)  Do  you  really  believe,  Betty,  that  it  is  the  Captain’* 
Ghost  ? 

Betty.  I’m  sure  on’t ! 

(Two  or  three  old-fashioned  sulphur  matches  should  be 
lighted  about  this  time,  to  give  additional  reality  to  the 
scene.) 

John.  Did  you  see  it  ? 

Betty.  No  ;  but  I  smelt  a  dreadful  smell  of  sulphur  ! 

John.  So  do  I,  now  ! 

Betty.  John! 

John.  Well? 

Betty.  If  I  stay  here  any  longer  I  shall  go  mad  !  I  don’t  think  I  can  stand  alone  ! 
You  must  help  me  down  stairs. 

John.  I  don’t  think  I  can  help  myself  down  stairs  !  I  feel  glued  to  the  chair  I 

Betty.  We  can’t  stay  here  all  night ! 

John.  (With  exceeding  fervour.)  The  Lord  forbid  ! 

Betty.  Then,  what  are  we  to  do  ? 
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John.  Let’s  try  to  Help  one  another. 

(They  both  rise,  trembling,  and  scarcely  able  to  support 
themselves.  At  last,  as  they  have  got  arm-in-arm,  and 
made  a  first  step  towards  the  door,  another  sudden, 
loud  ring  at  the  bell  is  heard ;  and,  with  a  scream  and 
a  shout,  they  bolt  off  through  the  door,  as  if  the  Old 
Gentleman  was  at  their  heels.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
moment  ROBERT  enters  from  the  lumber-room.) 
Robert.  (Solus.)  I  must  make  my  escape  somehow,  without  betraying  poor  Fanny. 
It  is  just  like  all  the  rest  of  my  confounded  ill-luck  that  that  lumber-room  door 
should  happen  to  be  locked  outside.  The  old- man  was  within  an  ace  of  catching  me, 
when  I  fortunately  thought  of  concealing  myself  in  the  store-closet.  I  must  get 
away  somehow  or  other.  If  I  attempted  to  jump  out  of  the  window,  I  should  break 
my  bones  to  a  certainty,  for  it  is  twenty  feet  at  least  to  the  pavement ;  and  then  I 
should,  of  course,  be  carted  off  to  the  police-office.  These  cowardly  servants  are  all 
as  timid  as  hares  at  the  very  mention  of  the  old  haunted  lumber-room,  and  would 
not  enter  it  after  nightfall  to  save  their  souls  ;  so  I  had  hoped  to  scare  them  enough 
to  steal  away  in  the  confusion  ;  but  the  precious  pair  have  bolted  off,  and  I’m  no 
nearer  freedom  than  I  was  before.  Let  me  see  !  I  must  pile  up  the  agony  a  little 
higher,  and  run  the  chance  of  stalking  down  stairs.  I  think  they’ll  all  six  of  ’em  be 
too  frightened  to  look  at  me,  much  less  to  stop  me.  I  must  disguise  my  features, 
though,  somehow  or  other. 

Policeman.  (Without,  in  stentorian,  pompous  tones.)  Come  along,  come  along; 
follow  me,  every  one  of  you  ! 

Robert.  Hollo!  (Rapidly  going  to  side-door  and  peeping  out.)  By  Jove,  that’s  a 
policeman!  I  didn’t  bargain  for  him  !  But  nil  de^perandum!  I  must  run  the 
gauntlet.  “  Nothing  venture,  nothing  gain,”  must  be  my  motto. 

(He  rapidly  retreats  into  the  lurnber-room,  closing  the 
door  behind  him,  as  the  POLICEMAN  enters,  closely 
followed  by  BETTY,  JOHN,  and  four  other  Servants, 
taking  hold  of  each  other’s  coat-tails  and  petticoats ;  the 
servants  dreadf  ully  pale  and  frightened.) 

Policeman.  (Always  pompously  and  magisterially.)  Come  along,  come  along; 
that’s  right— tack  yourselves  close  on  my  coat-tail !  Ghost  or  no  ghost,  if  there’s 
auybody  there,  I’ll  soon  have  him  out,  and  “  run  him  in!” 

(When  the  whole  of  them  are  on  the  scene,  peering  fearfully 
round,  the  bell  suddenly  rings  loudly.  All,  dreadfully 
scared,  pull  at  each  other’s  tails,  and  retreat  a  step.) 

All  but  Policeman.  Oh  ! 

Policeman.  (Rather  frightened,  but  endeavouring  to  conceal  it.)  Eh  !  What’s 
that  P 

Betty.  (Who  is  one  of  the  string  of  servants.)  That’s  the  ghost !  Oh,  mercy  upon 
us  ! 

Policeman.  (Startled,  and  half  afraid.)  Nonsense,  woman  ! 

Betty.  (Scandalized.)  Woman  yourself!  I’m  no  more  a  woman  than  you  are  ! 
Policeman.  Come  on,  ail  of  you. 

All.  Oh !  _  (The  bell  rings.) 

Policeman.  (Hesitating .)  I — I  must  say  this  is  very  strange  !  A  ghost,  you 
say  ? 

John.  Yes  ;  but  he  can’t  want  all  six  of  us  !  I  thiuk  I’ll  go  back  into  the  kitchen. 
Policeman.  No,  you  don’t.  Which  room  is  the  ghost  supposed  to  be  in  P 
John.  In  that  room.  (Pointing  to  the  lumber-room  door.)  That’s  where  the 
captain  shot  himself  !  I  can  show  you  the  very  corner  where  he  died. 

Policeman.  Stay!  I’ve  an  idea!  You  know  the  way  best.  You  shall  go 
first.  (Attempting  to  change  places  with  John.) 

John.  (Resisting.)  I’m  jiggered  if  I  do  ! 

Policeman.  (With  ill-concealed  trepidation.)  Then — then  be  quiet!  Comealon^! 
All  stick  close  to  me,  and  we’ll  see  if  any  ghost  will  dare  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the 
law  in  my  person  ! 

(They  all  advance ,  scared  and  trembling,  when  the  bell 
again  rings,  and.  all  stop  with  another  groan.) 
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All  the  Servants.  Oh  ! 

Policeman.  Come  on,  I  say,  you  horrid  cowards  ! 

(At  this  moment  the  lumber-room  door  opens,  and 
ROBERT — with  face  all  over  flour,  dressed  in  a  large 
white  sheet,  an  immense  old-fashioned  horse-pistol  in 
one  hand,  and  a  rolling-pin,  which  he  carries  like  a 
field-marshal' s  truncheon,  in  the  other,  with  a  white 
cotton  nightcap  stuck  on  his  head  like  an  extinguisher — 
suddenly  makes  his  appearance  before  them.  All  in¬ 
stantly  fall  flat  on  the  earth,  trembling  convulsively ,  and 
shrieking  and  uttering  groans  and  cries  of  murder. 
When  the  policeman  falls  down,  his  helmet  falls  off, 
leaving  his  head  bare.  The  ghost  stands  still ;  and 
when  the  cries  have  subsided,  the  Policeman,  who  is  as 
much  scared  as  any  of  the  rest,  wriggles  about,  and 
lifting  his  head  up  a  little,  ccdls  out,  in  a  low,  trembling 
voice — 

Policeman.  Police  !  police  !  police ! 

(On  which  Robert  ( the  ghost )  hits  him  a  hard  thwack  on 
the  crown  with  the  rolling-pin,  which  sounds  terrifically, 
and  he  sinks  as  if  senseless.  The  policeman  should 
wear  under  his  wig  a  tin  skull-cap,  and  the  blow  need 
not  be  a  really  hard  one  to  cause  a  loud  report.  Robert 
then  takes  off  his  nightcap,  and  puts  it  on  over  the 
groaning  policeman’s  head  and  face ;  he  afterwards 
stalks  out  of  the  apartment,  and  is  heard  rapidly 
descending  the  stairs.  Then  the  street-door  is  heard  to 
close  with  a  loud  bang,  and  the  street-bell  rings  with  a 
great  clang,  at  which  a  groan  and  a  shudder  is  again 
heard  from  the  prostrate  servants.  After  a  moment’s 
quiet  they  begin  to  move  and  raise  their  heads,  and 
look  round  shuddering.  Then  they  rise  one  after  the 
other.) 

Betty.  (To  Policeman.)  Well? 

John.  (To  Policeman.)  Well?. 

Policeman.  Well  !  I  don’t  think  it  is  very  well.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  I 
had  a  glass  of  beer.  I’m  afraid  I’ve  been  bamboozled. 

Betty.  Lor’ ! 

Policeman ,  Have  you  got  anything  to  eat  in  the  house? 

John.  Plenty. 

Policeman.  Then  let’s  go  down-stairs,  and  I’ll  peck  a  bit.  I  think  it  vvaB  a  thief, 
and  not  a  ghost  at  all. 

All  the  Servants.  Lor’  ! 

Policeman.  But  I’ll  put  on  my  considering  cap. 

Betty.  You’ve  got  one  cap  on  already. 

Policeman.  Havel?  (Takes  off  nightcap.)  Ah!  this  tells  me  a  tale.  I  smell  a 
rat !  This  is  a  valuable  piece  of  evidence.  I’ll  think  it  over  carefully.  Perhaps  the 
thief  hasn't  left  the  house  yet !  But  I  always  think  best  over  a  glass  of  beer.  John, 
you  lead  the  way  to  the  kitchen  ! 

John.  No,  thank  ye.  You  lead  the  way. 

Policeman:  Oh,  very  well.  Keep  close  to  me,  all  of  you !  I  heard  the  street- 
door  bang ;  but  I’ll  protect  you.  Come  along  ! 

[They  all  exit  in  a  string,  as  they  came  in.  When  the 
third  is  going  out,  he  stumbles  over  the  threshold,  ivhich 
causes  such  alarm  that  they  all  shout  and  scream ;  and 
are  rushing  downstairs  in  great  confusion. 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  SYLLABLE. 


[A  lapse  of  half  a  day  is  supposed  to  occur.] 
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THE  THIED  SYLLABLE— Don. 

SCENE. — The  same  room.  Next  morning ,  eleven  o’clock. 

Enter  FANNY,  R.  H. 

"Fanny.  Whatever  can  all  this  mean  ?  A  robber  in  the  house  yesterday  evening, 
who  made  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  the  Captain’s  Ghost  !  And  yet  nothing 
stolen!  It  is  incredible !  It  is  all  a  pack  of  nonsense!  The  servants,  have  been 
playing  some  trick  with  each  other  !  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it !  Papa  is  question¬ 
ing  them  all  narrowly.  Perhaps  he  will  fathom  the  mystery  !  To  me,  it  is  perfectly 
inexplicable.  ( Bramble  coughs  without.)  Ah,  here  he  comes  ! 

Enter  BBAMBLE,  r.  w. 

Fanny.  Well,  papa? 

Bramble.  Well,  my  dear? 

Fanny.  (Eagerly.)  Have  you  heard  anything  that  will  throw  a  light  on  this 
strange  affair  ? 

Bramble.  ( Slowly  and  markedly .)  Humph  !  I  rather  think  I  have,  Fanny  ! 

Fanny.  Bless  me  !  how  solemnly  you  say  that !  What  have  you  heard? 

Bramble.  (As  before,  observing  her  narrowly .)  Hem  !  Something  that  makes  me 
very  uneasy  ! 

Fanny.  Uneasy?  About  this  ghost  story? 

Bramble.  (As  before.)  Yes  ;  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  believe  that  there 
really  was  somebody  in  the  house  last  evening  during  our  absence  at  your  aunt’s. 

Fanny.  Good  gracious  !  A  thief? 

Bramble.  (As  before.)  Worse  than  that. 

Fanny.  Mercy  upon  me!  A  ghost? 

Bramble.  No.  A  corporeal  being. 

Fanng.  Heaven  help  us  !  A  vampire  ! 

Bramble.  Yes,  you’ve  hit  it !  That’s  it — a  vampire!  That’s  the  very  word  to 
describe  a  being  who  seeks  to  rob  me  of  my  life’s  blood. 

Fanny.  Oh,  papa!  This  is  horrible  1  There  must  be  some  mistake  ! 

Bramble.  There  is  no  mistake. 

Fanny.  But  there  are  no  such  beings  in  the  world  ? 

Bramble.  And  I  tell  you,  Fanny,  that  there  are  such  beings  in  the  world. 

Fanny.  It  is  a  child’s  fable. 

Bramble.  It  is  a  stern  reality. 

Fanny.  But — but - Oh,  come  ;  you  are  joking,  papa  ! 

Bramble.  I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life. 

Fanny.  And — and — such  a  dreadful  being  came  to  this  house,  with  that  horrible 
intent? 

Bramble.  Yes,  my  child  !  He  was  in  this  house — hid  in  that  very  room  (pointing 
to  the  store-room) ,  yesterday  afternoon  ;  and  he  escaped  last  night,  by  frightening  all 
the  servants  into  fits,  in  the  disguise  of  the  Captain’s  Ghost. 

Fanny.  Well,  I  never  before  believed  that  there  were  such  wretches  in  the  world  ! 
I  thought  it  was  all  a  fabulous  invention  !  He  was  in  that  room,  you  say  ? 

Bramble.  He  was ! 

Fanny.  And  how  did  he  get  there  ? 

Bramble.  A — h!  that’s  the  question!  How  did  he  get  there?  How  can  I  tell  l 
(Suddenly).  Can  you  ? 

Fanny.  I?  Good  gracious  !  No! 

Bramble.  He  must  have  come  through  this  room. 

Fanny.  He  might  have  come  up  the  back  staircase. 

Bramble.  Impossible  ! 

Fanny.  Why  impossible? 

Bramble.  Because  the  lumber-room  door  had  been  locked  outside  all  day,  and 
when  you  and  I  went  to  your  aunt’s  together,  I  took  the  key  in  my  pocket.  Here 
it  is. 

(He  produces  the  key,  and  holds  it  up  before  her  eyes.  She 
gazes  on  it  for  a  moment  as  if  petrified.) 
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N.B. — Up  to  this  point  the  truth/ ul  and  strongly -marked  earnestness  of 
Bramble’s  manner  and  speech  has  prevented  Fanny’s  seeing  the 
equivoque,  but  she  now  suddenly  perceives  the  snare  and  the  drift  of 
the  whole  previous  conversation,  and  at  the  same  moment  feels  that  as 
Robert  could  not  have  escaped,  he  must  have  been  the  “  vampire  ”  to 
whom  her  father  has  been  alluding.  Thereupon  the  following  dialogue 
proceeds  ( after  a  single  irrepressible  exclamation  of  intense  astonish¬ 
ment  and  mortification),  with  vain  fencing  on  her  part,  and  terse, 
ironical  acrimony  on  Bramble’ s. 

Fanny.  (Aside.)  Ah  !  then  Robert  could  not  have  escaped! 

Bramble.  Well,  Fanny,  what  d’ye  think  now? 

Fanny.  I — I  don’t  know  what  to  think,  papa  l 

Bramble.  Humph  !  Shall  I  help  you  ? 

Fanny.  Y — yes,  papa  ! 

Bramble.  You  were  here  alone  all  the  morning? 

Fanny.  I — I  was. 

Bramble .  Nobody  could  have  passed  this  room,  I  presume,  without  your  know¬ 
ledge. 

Fanny.  No;  I  should  think  not. 

Bramble.  You  should  think  not?  Are  you  not  sure  of  it? 

Fauny.  (Feeling  that  she  is  being  driven  into  a  corner.)  Well — yes — of  course  I 
am  sure ! 

Bramble.  Ah  !  And  now  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  ? 

Fanny.  If— if  you  please. 

Bramble .  Then  I  think  that  as  vampires,  they  say,  have  the  power  of  transforming 
themselves - 

Fanny.  ( Interrupting — hoping  to  change  the  subject.)  Vampires  have  the  power 
of  transforming  themselves  ? 

Bramble.  Certainly — into  the  bodies  of  their  victims  ! 

Fanny.  Oh — well? 

Bramble.  I  think  that  this  one  must  have  transformed  himself  into - 

Fanny.  (Growing  desperate.)  Into  what,  papa? 

Bramble.  Humph  !  Perhaps  into -  ( Pausing  and  eyeing  her  cynically.) 

Fanny.  ( Determined  to  know  the  worst.)  Into  what? 

Bramble.  Into  the  body  of - 

Fanny.  (With  energetic  impatience.)  What? 

Bramble.  (Demurely ,  but  markedly.)  Into  the  body  of  tour  linnet,  child  ? 

Fanny.  (Driven  to  desperation —passionately .)  Oh  !  this  is  useless,  papa  !  This  is 
cruel ! 

Bramble.  (With  the  same  demure  sarcasm.)  What  is  cruel,  my  dear? 

Fanng.  (With  indignant  passion.)  You  are  torturing  me  ! 

Bramble.  (As  before.)  IF  Torturing  you  ? 

Fanny.  (Weeping  with  bitter  anguish.)  Yes,  torturing  me  beyond  endurance! — 
and  you  know  it ! 

Bramble.  (With  affected  bonhomie.)  Bless  my  heart  and  soul,  what’s  the  matter  ? 
Didn’t  you  tell  me,  when  I  came  in  yesterday  afternoon,  and  thought  I  heard  a  most 
peculiar  noise,  that  it  was  your  linnet  who  was  kissing  you - 

Fanny.  (Interrupting ,  almost  beside  herself.)  No,  I  did  not - - 

Bramble.  (Interrupting,  more  rapidly.)  I  beg  your  pardon — you  might  have  said 
it  was  you  who  was  kissing  your  linnet — but  it  was  one  thing  or  the  other  I’ll 
swear!  And  then  I  heard  another  most  peculiar  noise — like  a  whispering  and 
that,  you  said,  was  your  silk  dress.  Then,  on  our  return  this  morning,  I  find  that 
a— a  something  or  a  somebody  has  been  here  during  our  absence,  frightening  every¬ 
body  in  the  house  out  of  their  wits  ;  and  then— well — do  you  wish  me  to  proceed  any 
farther?  What  am  I  to  think  ? 

Fanny.  (Scarcely  able  to  contain  herself.)  Papa!  you  are— you  are - ■  But  no !— 

you  are  my  father ! — I  hold  my  peace  ! 

Bramble.  That’s  the  best  course  you  can  take  I  think • 
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Enter  JOHN. 

John.  ( Announcing .)  Don  Pedro  di  Guzman,  sir. 

Bramble.  Show  him  in  ! — show  him  in  ! — [exit,  John.)  Now,  Fanny,  let’s  have  no 
nonsense !  I  expect  that  you  will  receive  the  noble  Spaniard  as  your  future 
husband, 

Fanny.  ( With  intense  energy.)  Never  !  never  !  I  will  never  willingly  see  his  hated 
face  again !  ( She  exits  in  a  towering  rage.) 

Bramble.  ( Coolly ,  looking  after  her.)  Ah  !  As  I  said  yesterday — we  shall  see.  I 
have  given  her  a  tolerable  dose  of  Jibbing,  I  think. 

Enter  DON  GUZMAN. 

My  dear  Don  Guzman,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  ! 

Guzman.  (If  possible,  vjith  a  foreign  accent.)  I  am  ver — glad  also  ! 

Bramble.  Well !  How  goes  the  Republic  ?  On  its  last  legs,  I  fancy  ?  Eh  r 

Guzman.  Last  leg — yes!  very  last  leg!  In  two,  three,  four  days,  I  shall  be 
possess — again — of  my  titles  and  vast  domains  ! 

Bramble.  No  doubt — no  doubt  ! 

Guzman.  And  I  then  convey  you  all — your  sharming  chile— you — to  my  Castello  ! 

Bramble.  Yes — yes  ;  I  know. 

Guzman.  She  shall  be  my  Countess — you  shall  be  Don  Brambel ! 

Bramble.  So  we  will  ! 

Re-enter  JOHN. 

John.  Mr.  Robert  Ainslie,  sir,  wants  to  see  you  on  most  particular  business. 

Bramble.  (Annoyed,  to  himself.)  That  confounded  vampire  clerk  !  (To  John). 
What  business? 

John.  I  don’t  know,  sir.  He  said  I  was  to  tell  you  it  was  very  particular  business  ; 
and  he  has  got  a  policeman  with  him  ! 

Guzman.  (Aside,  uneasily.)  A  policeman  ! 

Bramble.  (Aside.)  A  policeman  !  No  doubt  the  police  have  caught  him  !  (To  John.) 
Send  him  in,  John,  and  the  policeman  too  ! — (To  himself.)  I’ll  have  him  carted  off 
to  prison,  as  sure  as  he’s  alive  ! 

Guzman.  (Aside.)  A  policeman  !  I  trembel  in  my  pantaloons  ! 

Enter  ROBERT  and  POLICEMAN  XXX. 

Bramble.  (Exulting.)  Well,  policeman  !  I  fancy  you’ve  found  out  the  scamp  who 
paid  my  house  that  mysterious  visit  yesterday — eh  ? 

Policeman.  No,  sir,  not  quite,  yet !  But  I  know  my  business  thoroughly,  and  I 
will  find  him,  if  he’s  to  be  found  on  earth  !  Don’t  you  think  I  will,  Mr.  Ainslie? 

Robert.  Of  course  you  will.  You’re  a  clever  fellow— everybody  knows  that. 

Policeman.  Yes,  sir  ;  Thank  ye,  sir,  for  your  good  opinion.  But  that  ain’t  mv 
business  here  at  present,  Mr.  Bramble.  I’m  sent  from  the  Bank  manager,  with  Mr 
Ainslie,  sir,  although  I  don’t  know  what  for,  yet ! 

Guzman.  (Agitated,  aside.)  A  police  from  de  Bank  ! 

Bramble.  (Disappointed.)  Humph!  And  what,  pray,  may  be  your  Bank  business 
Mr.  Robert  Ainslie  ? 

Robert.  (Taking  clerk's  wallet  from  his  pocket.)  Iam  first  to  ask  you,  sir,  whether 
that  is  your  signature?  (Selecting  and  presenting  a  cheque,  which  he  has  taken 
from  his  wallet.) 

Bramble.  (Looking  at  it.)  A  cheque  for  <£150,  dated  yesterday,  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  me  ?  No  ;  it’s  a  rank  forgery  ! 

Robert.  I  thought  so. 

Bramble.  (Astonished.)  You  thought  so? 

Robert.  I  did,  sir;  and  I  accuse  this  Spaniard  of  the  commission  of  that  forgery 
At  all  events,  he  presented  it,  and  the  money  was  paid  to  him  over  the  counter . 

Bramble.  What?  Don  Pedro  di  Guzman  presented  this  cheque? 

Robert.  He  did — yesterday  afternoon.  The  number  proves  that  it  must  have  been 
abstracted  from  the  last  cheque-book  with  which  we  furnished  you. 

Bramble.  What  does  this  mean,  Don  Guzman? 

Gutman.  (Greatly  agitated.)  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say.  I  not  understand  your 

language.  I — I— I — (as  if  suddenly  in  great  pain ) - Oh! — oh  !— oh  !— my  poor 

■tomach  !  Permit  that  I  retire  for  a  littel  moment.  (Goinn  \ 
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Policeman.  ( With  enormous  pomposity).  Yes,  to  cut  your  stick.  Foolish  man  ;  dfc 
you  think  my  eagle  eye  would  allow  it?  ( Stopping  him. 

Guzman.  (As  if  in  great  pain.)  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  I  have  got  a  cholera  morbus. 

Robert.  You  can  retire  as  soon  as  you  please,  Mr.  Don  Guzman  :  but  this  polic« 
man  must  bear  you  company. 

Policeman.  Now,  come,  Don  ;  these  sort  of  humbugs  don’t  do  with  us  Argus-eyed 
policemen,  you  know.  Are  you  coming  quietly,  or  must  I  clap  a  pair  of  handcuffs 
on  you  ? 

Guzman.  You  are  a  brute.  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Robert.  Take  him  away,  policeman. 

Policeman.  I’li  “  run  him  in,”  sir,  never  fear.  Nobody  ever  escaped  from  John 
Stout,  treble  X  policeman,  yet.  Come  along,  old  chap ! 

Guzman.  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

[Exit  Policeman  and  Don  Guzman. 

Bramble.  (To  himself.)  I  am  utterly  confounded  !  (To  Robert,  suddenly.)  What 
does  all  this  mean  ? 

Robert.  It  means,  Mr.  Bramble,  that  that  foreign  scamp  has  taken  advantage  of 
your  confidence  to  abstract  several  blank  cheques  from  your  book  ;  and,  being  a  good 
penman,  no  doubt  he  has  filled  them  up  with  so  accurate  an  imitation  of  your  hand¬ 
writing  that  even  our  cashier  was  deceived.  Here  are  three  others  which  have  also 
been  presented  and  paid  since  your  pass-book  was  last  sent  in.  (Presenting  cheques.) 

Bramble  (Taking  them.)  The  villain  ! — the  scoundrel  !  It  is  evidently  too  true  1 
They  are  all  forgeries  !  But  to  wrhom  am  I  indebted  for  the  discovery  ? 

FANNY  appears,  unnoticed  at  door. 

Robert.  To  me,  sir.  I  have  for  some  days  had  suspicion  of  the  fact. 

Bramble.  (With  hesitation,  but  with  gentlemanly  feeling.)  I — I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Robert  Ainslie. 

Robert.  And  now,  sir,  permit  me  to  revert  to  another  subject.  On  reaching  my 
lodgings  last  night  I  found  this  letter — (he  hands  a  letter  to  Bramble,  who  opens 
and  reads  it) — announcing  the  sudden  death  of  my  uncle  in  India,  and  that,  through 
his  decease,  I  become  possessor  of  all  his  property,  amounting  to  some  four  thousand 
a  year. 

Bramble.  (After  reading.)  Yes,  it  is  so,  indeed. 

Robert.  May  I  now  hope,  sir - 

Bramble.  (Interrupting.)  Hope  ?  Of  course  you  may  !  Here,  Fanny -  ( Fanny 

comes  forward.)  Oh,  here  you  are,  eh?  Listening?  Well,  never  mind  !  Of  course 
you  have  heard  all.  Well,  what  do  you  think  ? 

Fanny.  (Overjoyed.)  Oh,  papa!  don’t  be  so  foolish  ! 

Bramble.  Humph!  Take  your  linnet— take  your  linnet,  my  child ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  carol  many  a  happy  song  together  ! 

END  OF  THE  THIRD  SYLLABLE. 

(After  as  long  (or  short)  a  lapse  of  time  as  is  necessary 
for  dear  Robert  and  darling  Fanny  to  get  married, 
then  comes — 


THE  ENTIRE  WORD. — Farringdoa. 

Scene  as  before. 

f£nte*  BRAMBLE,  considerably  fuddled,  with  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand. 
Bramble.  Hurrah — hurrah — hurrah  !  (Calling.)  John! 

Enter  JOHN,  considerably  fuddled  too. 

John.  Here,  sir ! 

Bramble.  Did  you  see  th — happy  pair-off  to  the— station  ? 

John.  Yes— sir  ! 

Bramble.  Did— you— see  ’em— into  th— train? 

John.  Y— yes,  sir.  Cou-pee ! 
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Bramble .  Ah  !  that’s  right ! — Cou-pee.  John  !  Tha — s  right ! — All  alone? 

John.  Y-  -3Tes,  sir  ! 

Bramble.  Th’  wed’n  break-f’st  went  off  o’er- well,  I  think! — eh,  John? 

John.  Bu-ful,  sir ! 

Bramble.  An’  ev’rything  was  all  right ; — eh,  John? 

John.  All  right,  sir  ! 

Bramble.  Then — then — I’ll — I’ll  go— to  bed,  John. 

John.  Good,  sir ! 

Bramble.  Pu-t  me  t«to — bed,  John. 

John.  ( Rather  unable  to  perform  the  office.)  Y — yes,  sir. 

[ Both  stagger  off  together. 

Answer — “  FAR— RING— DON." 


H  A  T  B  0  I 


AN  ORIGINAL  CHARADE,  WRITTEN  EXPRESSLY  FOR 

DRAWING-ROOM  ACTING. 

BY  HENRY  HERSEE. 


Captain  A.— “  Where  is  the  guilty  one?’ 


dramatis  p  e  r  son-  je*  . 

Captain  Charles  Rashletoh  Ardent  (Impetuous  young  officer  in  the  199th 
Light  Infantry,  desperately  in  love  with  Mrs.  Blossom). 

Tim  O’Grady  (His  servant,  in  love  with  Batty). 

Rose  Blossom  (A  rich  young  widow). 

Miss  Prudence  Rigid  (H^r  maiden  aunt). 

Patty  Larkin  (Mrs.  Blossom  s  maid). 

COSTUME. 

Captain  Ardent.— 24,  Frock  coat,  summer  trousers  and  vest,  Hack  or  white 

baT,M  —32,  Shell-jacket,  trousers  with  stripe  of  crimson  braid,  and  forage  cap 

Mrs  Blossom.— 20,  Morning  costume.  ,  ..  .  .  . 

Miss  Prudence  Rigid.— 52  (?),  Rather  short  dark  silk  dress,  white  stocking*, 
shoes  with  sandals,  chignon,  fa'. se -hair  front,  either  of  corkscrew  ringlets  or  long 
hands  down  sides  of  face  ;  black  velvet  ribbon  across  forehead  ;  no  crinoline. 

Patty— 22,  Chintz  dress,  small  white  apron,  smart  white  cap,  with  blue  or  pink 

ribbons. 


H  A  T  B  O  X. 


Blossom  s  sitting-room,  in  her  seaside  apartments  at  Bathingtovm. 
voja,  easy  chair,  centre  table,  with  two  chairs.  Small  side-table.  Open  window 
at  back,  with  large  curtains  on  either  side. 

Overture. 


ACT  I.— FIRST  SYLLABLE. — Hat. 

PATTY  discovered;  arranging  table  ornaments,  ffc. 

Patty.  (Solus.)  Well,  I  wish  my  young  mistress  would  make  up  her  mind  once 
for  all,  either  to  keep  single,  or  to  select  one  out  of  her  many  admirers.  It  is  now 
more  than  a  year  since  the  old  General  died,  leaving  her,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  a 
young  and  lovely  widow,  with  a  splendid  fortune  at  her  own  disposal.  She  has  been 
pestered  by  fortune-hunters  ever  since.  I  can’t  show  my  face  out  of  doors  without 
being  beset  by  a  flock  of  her  very  disinterested  admirers,  each  anxious  to  bribe  me 
to  aid  his  suit.  (Seats  herself  in  easy  chair.)  But  I  do  really  believe  Captain  Ardent 
is  sincere,  and  loves  her  for  herself  alone.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  his  man  Tim 
dotes  on  me.  But  as  missis  is  deaf  to  the  Captain,  of  course  I  follow  suit  with  Tim  • 
and,  between  us  both,  we  drive  master  and  man  to  distraction.  (A  sinale  knock 
heard.).  One  thing  I  know.  If  missis  would  make  up  her  mind  to  have  the 
Captain  (rising),  it  wouldn’t  take  me  long  to  make  up  my  mind  about  having  Tim. 

Enter  TIM,  carrying  a  large  flower-pot,  containing  a  rose-tree  in  full  bloom. 

Tim.  Miss  Patty,  the  top  o’  the  marnin’  t’ye  !  Sure,  ye’re  lookin’  as  lovelv  as 
Vanus  hersilf !  J 

Patty.  Who  was  she,  pray? 

Tim.  One  of  the  haythen  goddesses  as  I’ve  hard  say,  that  was  the  most  iligant 
ornimint  of  the  upper  circles.  But,  where’ll  I  put  down  this  ?  ’Tis  a  present  from 
the  Captain  to  the  purty  widdy  ;  and— whisht,  darlint !— there’s  a  Billy  Ducks  stuck 
in  here,  among  the  blossoms. 

Patty.  It’s  all  of  no  use,  Tim.  Missis  is  displeased  at  the  Captain’s  violent 
manner  of  making  love.  He  really  persecutes  her.  He  follows  her  from  place  to 
place ;  he  sends  her  half  a  dozen  letters  a  day,  which  she  always  destroys  •  and  she’ll 
never  encourage  him  while  he  makes  love  in  so  bold  and  violent  a  manner 

Tim.  (Putting  flower-pot  on  side-table,  and  coming  close  to  Patty.)  Ah',  sure  it’s 
a  pity  he  don’t  copy  my  modest,  retirin’  manner.  (Putting  his  arm  round  Pottn'* 
waist,  and  trying  to  hiss  her.)  Eh,  Patty,  darlint  ?  ^ 

Patty.  (Boxing  his  ears.)  Take  that  for  your  impudence,  Mr.  Modesty  '  And 
now  be  off,  as  soon  as  possible.  J  ‘ 

Tim.  Not  till  I’ve  tould  ye  somethin’  more.  Captain  Ardent’s  ould  uncle’s  dead 
at  last ;  and  he’s  left  him  sivin  thousand  a-year.  And,  if  he  marries  the  widdv 
he’s  promised  me  five  hundhred  pounds  for  mesilf  on  the  weddin’  marnin.’ 

(R^uns  off  rapidly  u  tj 

Patty.  (Running  after  him.)  Tim  !  Tim  !  you  darling  Tim— come  back  Tim  ' '  ' 

Enter  ROSE,  meeting  PATTY. 

Rose.  Was  that  Captain  Ardent’s  man  whom  I  saw  just  now  running  down- 
stairs  ?  ° 
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Patty.  Yes,  ma’am  ;  and  he’s  brought  great  news.  Captain  Ardent’s  rich  uncle  is 
dead,  and  has  left  him  seven  thousand  a-year  ;  and  he’s  more  in  love  with  you  than 
ever. 

Rose.  His  pursuit  of  me  becomes  a  kind  of  persecution.  If  he  were  more  patieni 
and  submissive,  like  Mr.  Wheedle,  for  instance. 

Patty.  Oh,  dear,  ma’am,  you  surely  couldn’t  compare  Captain  Ardent  with  such  a 
mean-spirited  creature  as  Mr.  Wheedle.  He  only  seeks  your  fortune — he  has  not  a 
penny  of  his  own.  How  ridiculous  he  looks  in  his  “  Sea-side  costume,  complete  for 
Thirty  Shillings,”  trying  to  look  grand  to  every  one  else,  and  pretending  to  be  mild 
and  submissive  to  you  alone.  But  only  wait  until  he  gets  you  into  his  claws. 

Rose.  Why,  you  speak,  Patty,  as  if  I  were  a  lamb,  and  he  were  a  wolf  in - 

Patty.  ( Interrupting .)  So  he  is,  ma’am — that’s  just  it.  He  is  a  wolf — in  cheap 
clothing. 

Rose.  ( Seeing  rose-tree .)  How  came  this  here  ? 

Patty.  It  was  brought  here,  ma’am,  by  Captain  Ardent’s  man. 

Rose.  What  new  folly,  I  wonder?  Why,  here’s  a  letter!  ( Opening  the  letter , 
reads.)  “  Angelic  being! — I  have  come  into  possession  of  a  fortune  equal  to  your 
own,  and  I  offer  to  lay  it  at  your  feet.  If  you  will  at  length  be  merciful  to  your 
fervent  admirer,  wear  in  your  hair,  to-night,  at  Mrs.  Crump’s  ball,  two  of  the  roses 
from  the  accompanying  rose-tree,  and  pour  joy  into  the  heart  of  your  devoted  slave, 
Charles  Kashleigh  Ardent.” 

Rose.  (Tearing  up  the  letter ,  and  throwing  the  fragments  over  the  rose-tree.)  Patty, 
throw  it  into  the  street. 

Patty.  Oh,  ma’am,  you  wouldn’t,  surely? 

Rose.  I’ll  not  put  up  with  Captain  Ardent’s  impertinence  any  longer.  ( Takes  up 
the  flower -pot.)  If  he  should  send  any  more  presents,  Patty,  do  with  them  a3  I  do 
with  this. 

(Throws  the  flower-pot  out  of  the  window.  Cries  of 
1‘ Murder !  murder !”  from  below.) 

Patty.  Good  gracious,  ma’am,  you’ve  been  and  killed  somebody  ! 

Rose.  (Sinking  into  a  chair.)  Oh,  heavens  !  Patty,  what  have  I  done? 

Patty.  (Looks  out  of  window.)  Why,  ma’am,  there’s  some  unfortunate  gentleman 
below,  and  the  flowrer-pot’s  gone  right  clean  through  the  top  of  his  hat ;  and  there  it 
is,  sticking  fast,  a3  if  his  hat  were  a  jardineer.  It’s  my  belief,  ma’am,  that  you’ll  be 
taken  up  for  manslaughter  ;  and  they’ll  bring  me  in  as  an  unnecessary  after  the  fact. 

(Cries  of  “  Murder !  murder  /”  again.) 
Rose.  He  can’t  be  quite  dead,  Patty  ;  and  it’s  certain  his  lungs  are  not  much  in¬ 
jured.  But  run  down,  and  see  how  the  poor  creature  is. 

[ Exit  Patty. 

Rose.  (Solus.)  And  to  think  that  I  may  have  caused  the  death  of  an  unoffending 
fellow-creature,  by  my  petulance  in  throwing  poor  Charles’s  present  out  of  window. 
Why  do  I  say  “  poor  Charles  ?”  Have  I  not  resolved  to  steel  my  heart  against  him, 
so  long  as  he  persists  in  his  confident  manner  of  wooing?  He  seems  to  think  that, 
because  he  asks,  I  am  bound  to  yield.  But  if  ever  I  should,  it  will  not  be  until  I 
have  tormented  him  a  little  longer,  though  I  fear  I  am  getting  fonder  of  him  every 
day.  (Sighs.) 

Enter  PATTY. 

Patty .  Oh,  ma’am,  the  unfortunate  victim  below  is  Captain  Ardent ! 

Rose.  (Screams.)  Charles  !  (Recovering.)  I  mean  the  Captain  ! 

Patty.  Yes,  ma’am.  He  seems  to  have  been  stunned  at  first;  but  his  hat  saved 
him.  Only,  the  flower-pot  is  sticking  so  tightiy  inside  the  hat,  that  he  can’t  get  it 
out ;  and  he’s  coming  up  the  stairs  now,  with  the  rose-tree  seeming  to  grow  out  of  the 
top  of  his  head. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  ARDENT,  his  hat  pressed  down  almost  to  his  eyes,  and  the 
rose-tree  sticking  up  from  the  top  of  his  hat. 

Captain  A.  (Staggering ,  and  looking  about  him  with  difficulty.)  Where  is  the 
guilty  one  ?  Where  is  she  whose  continual  cruelty  has  reached  its  climax  in  an 
attempt  to  murder? 

Rose.  Captain  Ardent,  I  trust  you  will  accept  my  apologies  for  this  singular 
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accident.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  when  I  threw  the  flower-pot  out  of  the  window,  I 
forgot  there  might  be  some  one  beneath. 

Captain  A.  But,  madam,  a  jury  of  my  sympathising  fellow-countrymen  will  hardly 
credit  your  assertion.  It  will  be  suggested  to  them,  that  a  lady  who  wished  to  send 
back  a  present,  consisting  of  a  flower-pot  containing  a  rose-tree,  and  weighing, 
probably,  five  pounds  avoirdupois,  might  patronise  the  Parcels  Delivery  Company ; 
but  that,  if  she  wished,  once  for  all,  to  rid  herself  of  a  too  devoted  lover,  she  might 
prefer  to  wait  until  he  stood  beneath  her  window,  and  might  then - 

Rose.  ( Interrupting  him.)  Oh,  Charles  ! — I  mean  Captain  Ardent — you  cannot — 
you  do  not  believe  that - 

Captain  A.  ( Continuing ,  and  gesticulating  oratorically ,  with  the  rose-tree 
oscillating  above.)  Might  then,  at  that  moment,  drop  the  murderous  flower-pot  out 
of  a  first-floor  window  on  to  his  head,  hoping  either  to  settle  him  on  the  spot,  or  to 
insure  his  gradual  decline  ( Pathetically )  f»om  an  attack  of  flower-pot-on-the-brain. 

Rose.  It  is  beneath  my  dignity  to  defend  myself  from  so  shocking  an  imputation. 
But  if  there  is  anything  in  reason  that  I  can  do  to  dispel  this  dreadful  suspicion  from 
your  mind - 

Captain  A.  There  is  !  Listen  to  me  for  one  moment.  I  am  not  about  to  make  a 
speech,  although,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  might  be  pardoned  any  amount  of 
flowery  language.  Bose  !  dearest  Bose  !  if  you  would  entirely  remove  my  doubts, 
and  convince  me  that  you  have  not  sought  my  destruction — ( Falls  on  his  knees  at 
her  feet — the  rose-tree  tickles  her  nose.) — Bose,  marry  me  to-morrow  morning! 

Rose.  Impossible ! 

Captain  A.  Well,  then,  this  morning  ! 

Rose.  Captain  Ardent,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  must  decline  to  allow  a  promise  of 
mari-iage  to  be  extorted  from  me. 

Captain  A.  Will  some  one  help  me  to  get  rid  of  this  ( Pointing  to  his  hat)  last  new 
thing  in  head-dresses?  ( Rose  and  Patty,  with  some  difficulty ,  extricate  him.) 

Captain  A.  (Rubbing  the  crown  of  his  head.)  All  right !  Fortunately,  you  cannot 
exult  over  a  broken  head.  (Rises.)  It  is,  no  doubt,  sufficient  for  you,  madam,  that 
you  can  triumph  over  my  broken  heart. 

Rose.  For  my  part,  I  don’t  believe  in  broken  hearts. 

Patty.  No  more  do  I,  ma’am. 

Captain  A.  Perhaps  you’ll  believe  in  broken  hats,  ma’am  ? 

(Points  to  his  hat.) 

Rose.  (Pulling  out  her  purse.)  I  shall  be  happy  to  pay  for  a  new  one,  sir.  But,  as 
you  appear  to  have  now  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  unlucky  accident,  I  must 
beg  you  will  at  once  withdraw.  My  maiden  aunt,  Miss  Prudence  Bigid,  is  expected 
here  every  moment.  She  writes  to  say  that  her  luggage  will  come  by  goods  train, 
but  that  she  will  arrive  previously  by  the  express.  Were  she  to  find  you  here,  she 
would  renounce  me  for  ever. 

Patty.  You  know,  sir,  how  dreadfully  particular  she  is. 

Captain  A.  Never  (Seating  himself  in  easy  chair.)  Here  I’ll  stay  until  that  im¬ 
maculate  spinster  arrives. 

Rose.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Pray,  Charles — (checking  herself) — Captain  Ardent, 
do  oblige  me. 

Captain  A.  Not  unless  you  call  me  Charles  again. 

Rose.  Well  then,  Capt — I  mean  Charles— do  oblige  me. 

Captain  A.  (Rising.)  ’Tis  impossible  to  resist ! 

(Sings  to  tune  from  the  “  Magic  Wove  Scarf — ”  Trio — 
“  I’m  conquered  !  for  vengeance  no  more  can  I  try  !”) 

[ Puts  on  the  broken  hat,  kisses  his  hand  to  Rose,  and 
runs  off,  r.h.  Rose  sinks  into  a  chair.  Patty  ru7is  to 
look  out  of  the  window. — Curtain. 
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ACT  II.— THE  SECOND  SYLLABLE.— Box. 

SCENE. — Mrs.  Blossom’s  apartments,  as  before.  At  back.  Miss  Prudence  Rigid’s 
box,  with  “  P.  R.”  in  large  letters  on  it.  MRS.  BLOSSOM  and  MISS 
PRUDENCE  RIGID  at  lunch. 

Rose.  I  see  your  box  has  arrived  safely,  aunt. 

Miss  R.  Yes,  my  dear,  and  I’m  very  glad  it  has ;  for  its  contents  are  of  great  value 
to  me.  By  the  way,  I  don’t  half  like  that  young  person — your  maid. 

Rose.  Patty,  aunt  ?  Why,  she  is  of  the  most  faithful  and  affectionate  disposition. 
Miss  R.  Too  much  so,  my  dear,  or  I’m  mistaken.  She  engaged  a  young  man  to 
fetch  my  box  from  the  station — an  Irish  person.  She  called  him  “Tim  ”  in  far  too 
familiar  a  manner;  and,  when  he  left,  I  overheard  something  which  sounded  shock* 
ingly  like  a — ( shuddering ) — a  kiss  !  Ugh  ! 

Rose.  (Pretending  to  be  greatly  shocked.)  Oh,  aunt ! 

( Hides  her  face  in  her  handkerchief.) 
Miss  R.  You  may  well  be  shocked,  my  love.  To  think  of  an  unmarried  woman 
allowing  such  familiarity  to  a  monster  of  a  man.  Ugh  ! 


Miss  R.~ “A  VERY  DANGEROUS,  WICKED  YOUNG  MAN  !” 


Rose.  I  think  you  really  must  have  been  mistaken,  aunt. 

Enter  PATTY,  with  a  letter  on  a  tray,  which  she  puts  down  on  table. 

Miss  R.  We’ll  see.  (To  Patty.)  Please  to  look  me  in  the  face.  Now,  did  I,  or 
did  I  not,  overhear  a — a — I  really  can  hardly  repeat  the  word — a  kiss  !  !  when  that 
young  man  left,  after  bringing  my  box? 

Patty.  Oh,  my,  ma’am  !  oh  !  how  could  you  suppose  such  a  thing,  ma’am,  of  me? 
(Turning  to  Mrs.  B.)  The  young  man,  ma’am,  didn’t  seem  satisfied  with  his  fee,  and 
insisted  on  having  an  explanation,  face  to  face. 

Miss  R.  Well  ? 

Patty.  (Demurely .)  Well,  ma’am,  he  had  it — and  then — ho  went  away. 

Rose.  Who  is  the  young  man  in  question,  Patty  ? 

Patty.  Only  Tim,  ma’am,  Captain  Ardent’s  man. 

Miss  R.  Captain  Ardent’s  man  !  Then,  if  the  man  is  like  the  master,  he  must  bo 
one  of  the  most  audacious  and  impudent  fellows  in  existence. 
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Rose.  What  is  your  objection  to  Captain  Ardent,  my  dear  aunt  P 

( The  lid  of  Miss  Rigid’s  trunk  is  seen  to  rise  slowly,  and 
Captain  Ardent  pops  his  head  out,  listening .) 

Miss  R.  My  dear  child,  he  is  a  perfect  Don  Giovanni  !  making  love  to  every  girl 
he  meets.  A  very  dangerous,  wicked,  young  man  ! 

( Captain  Ardent  shakes  his  fist  at  her.) 

Rose.  But  I  think  you  must  admit,  aunt,  that  he  is  very  handsome. 

Captain  Ardent.  Hear,  hear  ! 

( Pops  his  head  into  the  box  again,  and  shuts  the  lid.) 

Rose.  Patty,  I’ll  thank  you  not  to  express  your  opinion. 

Patty.  Me,  ma’am  ?  I  did  not  speak. 

Rose.  Somebody  spoke. 

Patty.  It  must  have  been  some  one  passing  below  (Aside.)  How  awfully  imprudent 
he  is. 

Miss  R.  Well,  you  were  asking  me  if  I  thought  the  Captain  handsome.  ( Captain 
Ardent  again  pops  h  is  head  out  to  listen,  Patty  makes  signs  to  him  to  be  more 
careful.)  Now,  in  my  opinion,  his  features  are  entirely  devoid  of  expression.  (Cap- 
tain  Ardent  expresses  hisdisgust  by  pantomimic  gestures.  Patty  motions  him  to  be 
quiet  J  As  to  his  figure,  I  think  it  decidedly  inelegant ;  and  I  am  certain  that  his 
chest  is  padded. 

Captain  A.  No  !  no  !  ( Pops  his  head  in  again.) 

Rose.  Patty,  leave  the  room  !  Four  impertinence  is  really  monstrous.  Why  have 
you  been  waiting  here  so  long? 

Patty.  For  the  answer  to  the  letter,  ma’am.  ( Pointing  toletter.) 

Rose.  The  letter  ?  (Taking  it  up.)  Oh!  I  had  forgotten.  Why,  it’s  from  Captain 
Ardent !  My  dear  aunt,  I  wrote  to  him,  to  say  that  his  behaviour  was  really  com* 
promising  me  ;  and  I  forbade  him  my  house.  (To  Patty.)  Give  the  letter  to  the 
messenger,  Patty,  and  tell  him  to  take  it  back,  unopened,  to  the  Captain. 

Miss  R.  But,  my  dear,  hadn’t  we  better  ste  what  he  has  to  say  P  Nobody  could 

ever  say  of  me  that  I  was  inquisitive, — but  I  should  so  like  to - 

(Taking  up  letter,  and  trying  to  look  inside  it.) 

Rose.  Very  well,  aunt,  read  it,  if  you  like. 

Miss  R.  (Opens  letter,  and  reads.)  “  Beloved,  but  cruel  Rose,  I  cannot  consent  to 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  the  only  object  worth  living  for.  In  spite  of  your  injunctions, 
I  w^l  continue  to  haunt  your  house :  and  you  shall  see  me  when  you  least  expect. 
Thanks  to  the  unexpected  help  of  om  of  your  own  relations  I  shall  secure  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  a  t&te-a-tete  with  you  before  th9  day  is  over.  Your  persevering  and  devoted, 
Charles  Rashleigh  Ardent.” 

Rose.  (Aside.)  Poor  Charles  ! 

Miss  R.  My  dear  niece,  allow  me  to  put  this  audacious  effusion  into  an  envelope, 
and  to  give  it,  myself,  to  the  messenger — with  such  a  message  as  his  master  will 
tremble  to  receive.  Patty,  come  with  me,  or  perhaps  the  fellow  will  be  wanting  to 
have  an  “  explanation  face  to  face  ”  with  me. 

Patty.  Oh,  dear  me,  ma’am,  I  don’t  think  there  i3  the  least  fear  of  that ! 

[Exit  Miss  Rigid  and  Patty . 

Rose.  (Solus.)  Poor  Charles !  (Captain  Ardent  slowly  opens  lid  of  trunk,  arid 
comes  gently  behind  her  while  she  is  soliloquising.)  Poor  Charles  !  He  is  certainly 
the  most  devoted  of  lovers,  and  I  feel  I  am  more  than  half  in  love  with  him.  The  only 
way  to  retain  my  liberty  is  to  keep  him  out  of  my  sight  ;  for  I  feel  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  refuse  him.  But  what  sublime  effrontery,— to  write  that  he  will  visit  my 
house,  and  will  actually  have  a  tete-a-tete  with  me  here,  this  very  day  !  He  will  be 
very  clever  if  he  defeats  my  precautions  j  and  if  he  does  obtain  a  tete-a-tete,  I’ll 
give  him  leave  to  claim  my  band  without  any - 

Captain  A.  (Throwing  himself  on  his  knees  at  her  feet.)  “Iam  here!”  (Rose 
screams  violently .)  J  have  obtained  a  tote-'' -fete,  and  I  claim  your  hand  !  Darling, 
clearest  Rose,  you  will  not  retract  your  own  word  ? 

( Takes  her  hand,  which  she  allows  to  remain  in  his.  They  embrace.) 

Enter  MISS  RIGID,  followed  by  PATTY. 

Miss  R.  What  is  the  matter?  (Shrieking.)  What  do  I  see?  Mrs.  Blossom! 
Captain  Ardent !  embracing  P  (Hides  her  face  in  her  pocket  handkerchief.) 
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Patty.  It  seems,  ma’am,  as  if  they  had  been  having  “  an  explanation  face  t « 
face  !” 

Miss  R.  How  came  you  here,  sir. 

Captain  A.  Oh,  come  now,  now !  this  is  a  little  too  strong,  Miss  Rigid.  Why 
of  course,  according  to  your  own  suggestion,  in  your  box  yonder ! 

Rose.  Oh,  aunt !  in  your  box  ? 

Patty.  Oh,  tie!  ma’am!  in  your  box?  Who  would  ever  have  beleft  it  of  such  a 
remarkable  particular  lady  as  Miss  Rigid  ? 

Miss  R.  (Furious.)  It  is  false,  sir  !  That  box  is  filled  with  my  property. 

Captain  A.  It  was,  my  dear  madam  ;  but  (opens  lid  of  trunk  and  shows  it  is 
empty)  its  contents  have  been  placed  in  another  receptacle,  by  the  hands  of  Miss 
Patty  here  ;  aud  when  those  contents  had  been  transferred — with  the  most  rigid 
observance  of  decorum,  be  assured, — then  I  was  substituted. 

Rose.  Dear  aunt,  pray  forgive  him. 

Miss  R.  Never  !  To  dare  to  say  that  I  was  his  accomplice  ! 

Captain  A.  That  was  only  a  joke,  ma’am.  Think  what  I  have  suffered  ;  pinched 
up  in  the  four  hard  wooden  sides  of  yonder  chest,  while  you  were  indulging  in  jrour 
uncomplimentary,  and  I  must  really  say, — ahem  ! — unfounded  criticisms  on  my  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  My  bones  are  aching  now,  and  when  I  heard  you  say  my  chest 
was  padded — egad  !  1  couldn’t  help  wishing  that  your  chest  was. 

Miss  R.  (Shrieks.)  Oh  !  oh  ! 

Patty.  Don’t  take  on  so,  ma’am. 

(Miss  Rigid’s  chignon  falls  off.  Captain  Ardent  picks  it  up.) 

Captain  A.  My  dear  Miss  Rigid,  in  the  abstract  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  the 
idea  of  padding,  whether  regarded  from  a  literary  or  physical  point  of  view,  this,  for 
instance ! 

(Produces  chignon.  Miss  Rigid  puts  her  hand  to  back 
of  her  head — in  great  dismay — snatches  chignon  out  of 
Captain  Ardent’s  hand,  and  runs  off,  screaming,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Patty.) 

Captain  A.  Ah,  dearest  Rose!  Iam  the  happiest  fellow  on  this  earth.  ( They 
embrace.) 

CURTAIN. 


ACT  III.— THE  ENTIRE  WORD.— Hatbox. 

SAME  SCENE. — A  year  has  elapsed. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  ARDENT,  followed  by  TIM,  carrying  a  trunk  and  hatbox. 

Captain  A.  (Taking  off  his  travelling  cap.)  Mrs.  Ardent  at  home,  Tim  ? 

Tim.  She  is,  your  honour,  and  her  aunt,  Miss  Prudence  Rigid,  with  her,  more’s 
the  pity  ! 

Captain  A.  Why,  Tim  ? 

Tim ,  Bekase,  your  honour,  she  is  no  frind  of  yours.  She’s  niver  forgiven  the 
thrick  ye  played  with  her  thrunk  when  we  were  here  this  time  last  year.  She  may 
purtind  to  forgive,  but  it’s  ouuly  purtince ;  and  she’d  be  glad  to  do  ye  an  ill  turn. 
As  for  Patty,  she  can’t  endure  her  ;  and  sure,  when  I  hard  that  missis  wished  to 
spend  a  month  at  the  place  where  she  was  married  to  your  honour,  and  had  axed  the 
ould  lady  to  visit  her,  says  I  to  my  wife,  “  Patty,”  sez  I,  “  there’ll  be  the  divil  to 
pay  before  the  month’s  over.” 

Enter  MISS  RIGID  at  back,  listening. 

Captain  A.  Surely,  Tim,  you  don’t  believe  that  Miss  Rigid  would  try  to  make 
mischief. 

Tim.  By  my  sowl,  sir,  that’s  just  what  I  do  think  !  I  hard  her  say  to  ruissis 
yesterday,  that  she  thought  it  was  mighty  odd  ye  should  be  thravelliu’  to  Lindonfor 
a  week,  lavin’  your  wife  behiut  ;  and,  whatirer  she  says,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  ounly 
know  that  the  darlin’  party  missis  goes  sighin’  about  the  place  just  like - 

Captain  A.  Never  fear,  Tim  !  I’ll  be  a  match  for  any  number  of  Miss  Rigids  in 
the  world.  (Caiches  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Rigid.)  Hush  !  (To  Tim,  sotto  voce.)  Don’t 
look  round.  Tim  ;  she’s  there,  at  the  back,  listening.  (Aloud.)  Miss  Prudence 
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Rigid  has  sharp  eyes,  Tim;  but  I  think  I  can  throw  dust  in  them.  ( Pulling  a 
bundle  of  letters  from  his  breast  pocket.)  Look  here,  Tim,  if  Miss  Rigid  or  my  wife 
should  see  these,  all  would  be  over  with  me,  Tim  !  ( Impressively )  Timothy  !  they  are 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  only  woman  that  I  ever  really  loved  ;  and  although,  as  a 
married  man,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  refrain  from  such  a  confession,  I  cannot  deny  that 
I  love  her  fondly  still ! 

(Sighs,  and  kisses  the  letters.  Tim  winks  at  him.  Miss 
Rigid  bolds  up  her  hands  in  horror.) 

Tim.  Bedad,  sir,  it’s  a  great  risk  ye’re  runnin’  ;  foreninst  the  missis,  there’s  the 
ould  tabby.  ( Indignant  gesture  from  Miss  Rigid.)  Sure,  she’ll  be  pokin’  her  ugly 
red  nose  into  ye’re  secrets  somehow. 

Captain  A.  It  is  a  red  nose,  indeed,  Tim  !  I  suppose  from  a  succession  of  colds? 

Tim.  Cowlds  is  it,  sir?  It’s  a  succession  of  drops  of  somethin’  warm  ?  (Winking 
at  Captain  A.)  Sure  the  whisky  t-ade’s  got  a  good  frind  in  her. 

( Miss  Rigid  shakes  her  fist,  and  extends  her  fingers  as  if 
she  would  like  to  scratch  him.) 

Captain  A.  I  have  an  idea,  Tim  !  This  hatbox  !  They’ll  never  think  of  anything 


Capt.  A. — “My  arm  encircz.es  the  only  woman  i  really  loved.’’ 


important  being  hidden  there.  (Opens  hatbox  and  places  the  letters  inside  ;  locks  it 
but  leaves  the  key  in  the  lock.)  And  now  to  find  my  darling  wife. 

[Miss  Rigid  runs  off. 

Enter  PATTY. 

Patty.  Good  morning,  sir  !  glad  to  see  yon  safe  back.  And  not  a  moment  too 
soon.  That  mischief-making,  inquisitive  old  frump,  missis’s  aunt,  does  all  she  can 
to  set  her  against  you.  She’s  with  her  now,  locked  in  her  room,  and  talking  as 
hard  as  she  can  ;  and,  I’m  sure,  for  no  good. 

Contain  A.  Never  mind,  Patty,  I  “  bide  my  time.” 

Tim.  (Looking  off  r.h.)  Here  they  are,  sir!  Both  cornin’  downstairs  this 
moment. 

Captain  A.  (Concealing  himself  behind  window  curtain  )  Say  I’ve  just  gone 
out. 
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Enter  BOSE  and  MISS  RIGID. 

Mrs.  A.  (To  Patty.)  I  thought  your  master  was  here,  Patty? 

Patty .  He  ivas,  ma’am  ;  but  he  left  word  he  wa3  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  station 
on  particular  business. 

.Rose.  Very  well !  You  may  go. 

[Exit  Patty  and  Tim. 

Miss  R.  Yes,  my  dear  child  ;  that  vile  hatbox  contains  the  proofs  of  his  guilt 
owned  to  with  his  own  lips,  in  this  very  room,  not  ten  minutes  back.  (Takes  up  hat- 
box.)  And,  actually,  how  fortunate  !  he’s  forgotten  to  take  away  the  key. 

(Is  about  to  unlock  it;  Rose  prevents  her.) 

Rose.  Dear  aunt,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  prying  into  my  husband’s  secrets  in 
such  a  clandestine  manner.  (Captain  Ardent  comes  cautiously  from  his  conceal¬ 
ment,  and  stands  behind  the  chairs  of  the  two  ladies.)  Up  to  thi3  time,  I  have 
fondly  believed  that  Charles’s  heart  was  entirely  my  own  ;  and  although  you  have 
told  me  enough  to  shake  my  former  convictions,  I  would  rather  try  to  deceive 
myself  by  cherishing  the  happy  dream  a  little  longer. 

(Captain  A.  is  about  to  embrace  her,  but  checks  himself.) 

Miss  R.  Stuff  and  nonsense,  child.  (Opening  hatbox  and  taking  out  the  packet 
of  letters.)  It  is  your  duty  to  yourself  to  uumask  the  treachery  of  a  husband 
who - -  (Feeling  in  her  pocket.)  Dear  me  !  I  haven’t  got  my  eye-glasses.  (Hand¬ 

ing  one  of  the  letters  to  Rose.)  You  must  really  read  it  to  me,  my  poor  child.  No¬ 
body  could  ever  say  of  me  that  I  was  inquisitive,  but  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  protect  my 
poor  injured  niece. 

(Opens  the  letter  and  places  it  under  the  eyes  of  Rose,  who 
glances  at  it,  and  gives  a  start.) 

Rose.  But,  aunt,  this  is  in  my  own  handwriting  1 

Miss  R.  In  yours? 

Rose.  (Glancing  over  the  letter.)  Yes  !  one  of  the  letters  which  I  sent  him  daily 
during  the  three  weeks  he  was  away  with  his  regiment. 

Miss  R.  More  shame  for  him,  to  put  it  along  with  these. 

(Holding  up  the  other  letters.  Rose  takes  them  from  her.) 

Rose.  (Rapidly  looking  over  the  letters,  starts  up,  overjoyed,  and  comes  to  the 
front,  with  Miss  Rigid.)  Why,  my  dear  aunt,  they  are  all  in  my  handwriting. 

Miss  R.  But,  he  said  they  were  from  the  only  woman  he  ever  really  loved  ! 

Rose.  Well,  don’t  you  see  ?  That’s  me  ! 

Miss  R.  But  are  you  sure  they  are  all  from  you  ? 

Rose.  Yes,  aunt,  all. 

Miss  R.  All? 

Captain  A.  (Putting  his  head  between  those  of  Rose  and  Miss  Rigid.)  All ! 
( Miss  R.  shrieks  and  falls  into  a  chair ;  Rose  falls  into  her  husband’s  embrace.) 
All  ! 


Enter  TIM  and  PATTY,  ivith  Captain  Ardent’s  portmanteau. 

Captain  A.  (To  Miss  R.)  Yes,  madam.  My  arm  encircles  the  “  only  woman  I 
ever  really  loved,”  just  as  my  eyes  behold  in  you  the  only  woman  I  ever  really 
despised.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  the  air  of  this  place  is  hardly  suited  to  you. 
At  all  events,  let  me  beg  that  you  will  carry  your  mischief-making  propensities 
elsewhere.  Tim,  order  a  carriage  to  be  ready  in  twenty  minutes  !  And  you,  Patty, 
make  baste  to  pack  up  Miss  Rigid’s  luggage. 

Miss  R.  She  shan’t !  I’ll  pack  it  myself.  (Going.)  And  not  one  penny  of  my 

money  shall  you  ever  touch.  I’ll  cut  you  off - 

Tim.  Sure  thin,  darlint,  the  sooner  you  cut  off  yourself,  the  bettlier  the  cotnpany’ll 
be  plased. 

[Miss  R.  gives  him  a  withering  look,  glances  scornfully 
round  the  room ,  turns  up  her  nose,  and  exit. 

Patty.  A  fine  lesson  for  all  busybodies. 

Captain  A.  (Turning  to  Rose.)  So  ends  this  little  chapter  out  of  the  romance  of 
real  life. 

Patty.  (Stepping  forward  and  addressing  audience.)  And  if  our  key-ind  friend* 

in  front - 
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Tim.  { Interrupting  Patty,  and  stepping  forward.)  Will  only  reward  us - 

Captain  A.  ( Interrupting  Tim,  and  stepping  forward.)  With  their  kind  approba¬ 
tion,  we  shall  feel - 

Rose.  ( Putting  her  hand  over  Captain’s  mouth,  and  addressing  audience.)  That 
our  exertions - 

Captain  A.,  Tim,  Rose,  and  Patty.  ( All  speaking  together  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  gesticulating  to  the  audience.)  And  if  our  key-ind  friends  in  front  will  only 

reward  us  with  their  approbation,  we  shall  feel  that  our  exertions  are - 

(Curtain  falls ;  but  rises  immediately  afterwards.) 

All.  ( Rushing  to  the  front,  and  speaking  altogether.) — more  than  repaid  ! 

CURTAIN. 
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Mb.  Timothy  Wickins  (Tallow  chandler,  residing  at  157b,  Paradise  Oval 
Peckham,  and  systematically  sat  upon  by  the  wife  of  his  bosom). 

Mr.  Orlando  Furioso  Smith  (An  eligible  young  man,  in  love  with  Miss  Wickins 
but  hated  by  that  young  person’s  ’ma). 

Prince  Burri-boolah-gah  (Heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Timbuctoo). 

Mr.  Sambo  Bones  (Ethiopian  minstrel  in  search  of  an  engagement). 
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COSTUME. 

Mr.  Wjcktns  :  50,  Blue  coat,  gilt  buttons,  wig,  and  formal  appearance. 

Mr.  0.  F.  Smith  :  20,  In  the  style  of  the  fast  young  men  to  be  met  with  on  the 
title-pages  of  comic  songs. 

Prince  Burri-boolah-gah  :  Black  evening  dress,  white  tie,  and  black  wool  wig  ; 

face  and  hands  burnt-corked. 

Mr.  Sambo  Bones  :  Ditto,  ditto. 

Mrs.  Wickins:  Black  satin,  blazing  turban,  and  a  little  red  on  her  nose  to  give 
her  a  spirituelle  appearance. 

Miss  A.  J.  A.  Wickins  :  Plain  white  dress. 

Time — Yesterday  afternoon 


SCENE. — Mr.  Wickins' s  drawing-room,  Peckham.  In  centre,  a  small  table,  with 
chairs  at  each  side.  Sofa  and  other  chairs  to  be  placed  round  room. 

OVERTURE. 

THE  FIRST  SYLLABLE.— Miss. 


Enter  MRS.  WICKINS,  in  a  towering  passion,  followed  by  MR.  WICKINS.  They 

come  front. 

Mr.  W.  Pray  be  calm,  my  dear  ! 

Mrs.  W.  Calm,  indeed  !  When  next  door,  these  dreadful  people,  these  Christy 

Minstrels,  keep  strumming  and  yelling  their  wicked  and  profane  melodies - There 

they  go  again  ! 

( Tremendous  twanging  of  banjos,  and  singing  of  various 
popular  songs,  heard  outside  for  a  moment.  Mrs. 
Wicfcins  holds  her  ears.) 


Mr.  W.  But,  my  dear,  I  can’t  help  it ! 

Mrs.  W.  ( Scornfully ).  Of  course  not !  It  was  not  likely  / 

Mr.  W.  I  can’t  prevent  the  landlord  letting  his  house  to  the  proprietor  of  an 
Ethiopian  company.  This  is  No.  157b,  and  theirs  is  157a — two  different  houses,  in 

fact;  and,  in  shoi-t - 

Mrs.  W.  In  short,  you’re  an  ass,  Mr.  Wickins. 

(Sinks  upon  sofa  in  despair,  amid  another  flourish  of  banjos.) 


Mr.  W.  Well,  it  is  annoying.  (Desperately .)  I’ll — I'll - 

Mrs.  W.  What  ? 

Mr.  W.  Write  to  the  Times  !  There  ! 

Mrs.  W.  No,  you  won’t ;  and  if  you  did,  they  wouldn’t  put  it  in.  Ah  !  (sighs)  my 
lot  is  cast  in  a  valley  of  tribulation. 

Mr.  W.  No;  Peckham. 

Mrs.W.  (Severely.)  Be  quiet,  Wickins.  You  have  no  fine  feelings  !  You  cannot 
understand  the  feelings  of  a  mother — of  a  Christian  mother — who  has  a  daughter  to 
marry,  and  sees  a  brilliant  opportunity  dashed  to  bits  by  these  odious  people  in 
157a  ! 


Mr.  W.  I  don’t  quite  understand,  my  dear. 
Mrs.  W.  Of  course  you  don’t.  You  never  do. 


(Flourish  of  banjos  outside .) 


Enter  ARABELLA,  with  a  book;  she  crosses  to  chair,  and  sits  at  table,  without 

taking  any  notice  of  the  others. 

Perhaps  you’re  not  aware  that  this  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr 
Blowemup,  saying  that  he  wished  to  introduce  to  us  a  converted  Afrieat 
Prince - 


Mr.  IF. 

and  >  Prince ! 
Arab.  3 
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(Mrs.  W.  rises  and  comes  down  centre.  Mr.  IF.  one  side 
of  her,  Miss  W.  the  other.) 

Mrs.  IF.  Yes.  Heir  appai-eut  to  the  throne  of  Timbuctoo,  and  happily  converted 
to  Christianity  by  a  tract  which  he  found  when  hunting  one  day  in  the  pathless 
desert. 

Mr.  IF.  (Coughing.)  Ahem  ! 

Mrs.  IF.  Silence.  Wickins,  none  of  those  disgusting  noises,  please.  To  resume  : 
He  is  now  training  as  a  missionary,  and  has,  I  believe,  given  up  all  his  heathen 
habit3. 

Mr.  IF.  But  I  don’t  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  Miss  Arabella  Jane  Ann 
Wickins  P 

Mrs.  W.  Of  course  you  don’t !  It  would  be  indeed  wonderful  if  your  intellect 
could  compass  the  plan  of  making  Miss  Wickins  a  Princess ! 

Mr.  IF.  Oh ! 

Arab.  What  !  Marry  a  nigger? 

Mrs.  W.  Nigger  is  not  the  word — Ethiopian  Prince! 

Arab.  I  don’t  care  what  the  word  is,  the  man’s  the  same— a  horrid,  shiny,  oozy, 
woolly,  inky - 

Mrs.  IF.  Hold,  miss  !  I  cannot  permit  the  royal  family  of  Timbuctoo  to  be  spoken 

of  in  such  a  string  of  depreciatory  adjectives.  Prince  Burriboolah-gah  is  coming - 

(Crash  of  banjos  heard.)  There!  there,  Mr.  Wickin3  !  It  is  disgraceful!  A  con¬ 
verted  Prince  coming,  every  minute  now,  to  visit  us,  and  to  think  that  we  are  to 
receive  him  with  a  flourish  of  banjos ! 

Arab.  (Slily.)  A  national  welcome,  perhaps? 

Mrs.  IF.  Don’t  be  flippant,  miss  ! 

Mr.  IF.  (Aside.)  I  see  a  storm  brewing,  and  will  get  out  of  its  wTay.  (Aloud  to 
Mrs.  IF.)  My  dear,  I’ll  just  slip  round  to  157a,  and  see  if  they  won’t  stop  that  noise, 
to-day  at  least.  (Going.) 

Mrs.  IF.  Do ;  and  at  once.  I  expect  the  Prince  every  moment. 

Mr.  W.  (At  door,  aside.)  Now  for  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  pipe  at  the  Turk’s  Head. 
(Aloud.)  Yes,  my  dear,  immediately. 

[Exit. — Arabella  sits  at  table  during  'preceding  speech. 

Arab.  Well,  ’ma,  it’s  no  use.  I  won’t  marry  a  black. 

Mrs.  W.  Oh,  indeed,  miss  ! 

Arab.  I’d  rather  go  in  for  the  whole  Shoe-blacking  Brigade. 

Mrs.  W.  Incorrigible  girl  ! 

Arab.  Exactly.  (Aside.)  Oh,  Orlando  ! 

Mrs.  IF.  (Sitting  at  table.)  Learn  the  duties  of  a  Christian  English  miss. 

Arab.  (Pettishly.)  First,  to  marry  a  darky. 

Mrs.  IF.  Well,  is  he  not,  in  the  sublime  words  of  Warburton,  “  a  man  and  a 
brother ?” 

Arab.  Yes;  but  Warburton  didn’t  say  he  was  to  be  “a  man  and  a  husband.” 
(Aside.)  Oh,  Orlando  ! 

Mrs.  W.  He’s  a  prince. 

Arab.  Well,  that’s  something,  certainly. 

Mrs.  IF.  It’s  a  good  deal. 

Arab.  ( Reflectively .)  And  I  might  pearl-powder  him.  Only  it  would  be  dreadfully 
expensive. 

Mrs.  IF.  Then  think — what  would  the  Greens  say? 

Arab.  Wouldn’t  it  extinguish  them? 

Mrs.  IF.  (Rising.)  Thera  spoke  a  Christian  English  miss.  My  maternal  bosom 
beats  with  joy.  (Knoclc  heard  off.)  A  knock!  Can  it  be  the  Prince?  And  I’m 
not  fit  to  be  seen.  I’ll  hurry  my  toilette;  and  in  the  meantime,  you  will  receive 
him. 

Arab.  Yes,  ’ma.  (Aside.)  Oh,  Orlando! 

Mrs.  IF.  (Going.)  Princess  of  Timbuctoo !  Oh !  it  would  crush  these  miserable 
Greens. 

[Exit. 
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Arab.  (Rising.)  Now  may  my  nerves — my  courage — be  equal  to  the  occasion  !  I 
Bhould  like  to  have  some  sherry  !  He  come3  !  Let  me  be  firm  ! 


Enter  ORLANDO. 

Orl.  ’Tis  she ! 

Arab.  ’Tis  he  !  ( They  embrace .) 

Orl.  My  faithful  Arabella — Jane — Ann  ! 

Arab.  Alas  !  Weeps.) 

Orl.  What  i3  it? 

Arab.  They  are  about  to  give  me  to  another  ! 

Orl.  Tfie  devil ! 

Arab.  No,  no  ;  but  much  the  same  colour! 

Orl.  And  you  consent  ? 

Arab.  They  force  me,  Orlando. 

Orl.  Then  nothing  remains  but  destruction.  I  will  go  at  once,  and — — 

Arab.  What,  dearest  ? 

Orl.  Invest  myself  in  a  Limited  Liability  Company.  ( Double  knock  beard.) 

Arab.  He  comes — the  Prince  ! 

Orl.  Ha,  Prince — no  matter  !  Farewell,  false  one  ! 

Arab.  Orlando!  (Orlando  rushes  wildly  off.)  He  is  gone  !  The  only  one  I  ever 
loved  !  What  shall  I  do  ?  Ha  !  I  have  it — my  back  hair ! 

[Exit. 


END  OF  FIRST  SYLLABLE. 


THE  SECOND  SYLLABLE.— Take. 

SCENE — Same  as  last. 

Enter  Mr.  SAMBO  BONES.— He  surveys  the  apartment  in  the  approved 
Ethiopian  walk-round  style.  Then  sits  at  table. 

Sam.  (Speaking  in  the  approved  style  of  darkey  slang.)  Yah  !  By  de  powers, 
dis  am  a  nice  place — 157.  Let’s  see.  (Taking  letter  from  poclcet.)  I  puts 
advertisement  in  de  paper — first-rate  real  darkey,  banjo,  and  bones.  Well,  letter 
comes.  (Reads.  “  Sir, — I  have  a  vacancy  in  my  troupe  at  present.  Call  on  me  at 
157,  Paradise  Oval,  Peckham,  and  if  terms  suit,  we’ll  engage.  Yours,  &c.”  Yah  ! 
dis  child  am  de  party,  and  no  mistake  !  (Sings. 

“Oh,  boys ,  carry  me  ’ long 
To  old  Virginny  shore  /” 

(Laughs.)  Ha,  ha  !  Yah  !  dat  am  de  real  stuff. 

(Whistles  a  break-down  and  walks  round  room..  As  he 
comes  the  second  time  past  ioor,  enter  MRS.  WICKINS. 
Collision.) 

Sam.  Hold  up,  Buffalo  gal ! 

Mrs.  W.  (Aside.)  The  Prince  !  (Aloud.)  Be  seated,  pray.  ( They  sit  at  table.) 
Sam.  Massa  ain’t  in,  is  he? 

Mrs.  W.  No  ;  but  that  is  of  no  consequence.  I  need  not  say.  both  on  his  and  my 
own  account,  how  charmed  we  will  be  if  you  will  make  one  of  us. 

Sam.  All  right.  Golly  !  but  dis  child’s  iu  luck. 

Mrs.  W,  I  have  heard,  Prince,  that  you  address  the  people  well. 

Sam.  (Aside.)  What  she  call  me  Prince  for  ?  (Aloud.)  Address?  Stump  speech 
— Unsworth— oh,  yes  !  Nebber  fear  ! 

Mrs.  W.  Unsworth  !  Is  he  evangelical  ?  Does  he  wake  them  up? 

Sam,.  Yes,  by  de  powers,  and  so  do  I ! 

Mrs.  W.  Ah  !  we  want  some  one  who  can  stir  not  only  the  spirits,  but  also  the 
flesh  and  the  bones - 

Sam.  (Starting  up.)  Bones  !  I  believe  you  ;  first  bones  out,  I  am. 

(Imitates  playing  bones.) 
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Mrs.  TV.  (Aside.)  His  untutored  simplicity  is  beautiful.  (Aloud.)  I  have  a 
daughter,  Prince,  I  wish  you  to  know. 

Sam.  (Sitting — aside.)  What  de  debbil  she  call  me  Prince  for  P  (Aloud.)  In  de 
purfession  ? 

Mrs.  TV.  Well,  she  teaches  in  the  Sunday  School. 

Sam.  (Aside.)  Dis  old  female  mad  ! 

Mrs.  TV.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  her.  Being  our  only  child,  we  doat  on  her  ;  and, 
of1'  course  ( impressively ),  all  her  father’s  fortune  goes  to  her  eventually.  Ahem  ! 

Sam.  (Aside.)  What  is  she  driving  at?  (Aloud.)  By  de  way,  when  do  we 
begin  ? 

Mrs.  TV.  (Aside.)  He  reads  my  meaning!  (Aloud.)  Oh,  at  once.  (Rises.)  I  will 
send  her  to  you  immediately.  And  you  must  hear  her  sing,  Prince,  for  you  are  of 
course  fond  of  music  ? 

Sam.  Of  course  I  am. 

Mrs.  TV.  So  am  I  ;  spiritual  songs  are  my  favourites,  as  I’ve  no  doubt  they  are 
yours. 

Sam.  ’Zactly  !  Dis  my  favourite —  (Sings.) 

Hunkey  dorum,  doodle  dum  day ! 

Mrs.  TV.  (Aside.)  Some  wild  Ethiopian  psalm.  Beautiful  !  (Aloud.)  She  will  be 
with  you  in  a  moment. 

[Exit. 

Sam.  Yah  !  dat  old  lunatic — sure  ’nuff.  Can’t  make  it  out  nohow.  Nebber 
mind  ;  if  dey  want  dis  child  to  marry  de  daughter  ob  de  concern,  I’m  ready.  Dat 
comes  ob  being  great  artist  on  de  bones.  De  ladies  all  like  de  gentlemen  ob  colour, 
’specially  when  we  sing  lub-songs  in  white  wTaistcoats.  (Sings.) 

“  I  would  I  were  a  bird, 

That  I  might  fly  to  thee  /” 

Enter  ARABELLA.  She  pauses  in  amazement. 

Arab.  (Aside.)  The  Prince — as  black  as  smut,  too. 

( They  bow.  Sambo  hands  chair.  They  sit  a.t  table.) 

Sam.  (Aside.)  Golly  !  fine  gal,  any  way. 

Arab.  (Aside.)  I  can’t  marry  this  coal-scuttle;  I  will  appeal  to  his  princely 
feelings.  (Aloud.)  Sir,  I  believe  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance. 

Sam.  Yah  !  I’m  engaged,  sure  ’nuff. 

Arab.  (Horror-struck.)  Good  gracious  !  has  mamma  gone  so  far  ?  What  fears 
take  hold  of  me? 

Sam.  It’s  to  come  off  ’mmediately. 

Arab.  Never  !  (Aside.)  Oh,  Orlando  ! 

Sam.  Why,  nebber?  Dis  darky’s  got  de  guvnor’s  letter. 

Arab.  Papa’s? 

Sam.  Just  so.  It’s  all  right.  Dere’s  no  oder  coloured  pusson,  is  dere? 

Arab.  (Aside.)  He  suspects.  (Aloud.)  Yes,  sir;  thei’e  is  another  gentleman- 
(Gushingly .)  Oh,  sir,  be  generous — be  yourself — be  a  prince  ! 

(Kneels  to  him.  Astonishment  of  Mr.  Bones.) 

Sam.  (Aside.)  Dis  lunatic,  too!  What  she  call  me  Prince  for? 

Arab.  (Rising.)  You  do  not  speak  !  You  refuse  my  bosom’s  prayer  !  Then,  fare¬ 
well.  You  now  are  responsible  for  two  lives.  Ha! 

[Exits  tragically. 

Sam.  Dash  my  wig,  if  I  ain’t  flustrated — treed — row’d  up  salt  ribber,  sure  ’nuff. 
Nice  gal  dat,  but  she  had  some  odder  chap  she  wants  to  get  the  place.  Ha  !  wh®  dat 
be  knockin’  at  de  door  ?  (K<uock  hiard.) 

Enter  PRINCE  BURRI-BOOLAH-GAH.  They  salute  stiffly.. 

Prince.  (Aside.)  Who  is  this  fellow?  Am  I  forestalled  ? 

Sam.  (Aside.)  Dis  de  odder  bones  !  Must  make  him  walk.  (Aloud.)  You.  saa.  I 
know  what  you  come  for  !  I  take  you,  sar  ! 

Prince.  (Aside.)  Can  my  designs  on  the  daughter  of  the  rich  tallow-chandler 
have  transpired?  But  no!  (Aloud)  Do  you,  ivdeed? 
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Sam.  Yes,  sar  ;  and  you  come  too  late,  sar  ! 
Prince.  Too  late  ? 

Sam.  Yah  !  it’s  all  settled  !  Dis  child’s  de  man  ! 
Prince.  Never ! 


Sam.  (Waxing  hot.)  What  do  you  mean  by  nebber? 

Prince.  It  is  impossible  !  What,  take  my  place  ? 

Sam.  Impossible  !  To  a  colour’d  pusson  of  my  talent?  You  mean  to  insult  me, 
sar? 

Prince.  You  are  an  impostor,  sir  i 

Sam.  ( Tucking  up  sleeves.)  GoJly !  we  see  that  bimebye  !  You  get  out.  sar ! 
Prince.  What!  this  to  me,  sir? 

Sam.  Yes,  sar  !  Get  out,  you  colour’d  pusson  ! 

Prince.  You’re  another  ! 

Sam.  (Collaring  him.)  Take  dat ! 

Prince .  (Resisting.)  You  take  that. 

Sam.  You  no  go?  Take  dat ! 

( Grand  combat  of  Ethiopians  to  music.  They  pull  the 
wool  out  of  each  other's  head.  Shirt  fronts  fall  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Ring  ing  of  bells,  and  noise  of}.) 


Enter  MR.  and  MRS.  WICKINS.  They  shriek.  Tableau. 


Mrs .  W.  Police,  police  ! 

Sam.  Golly,  I  done  it  now  ! 

Prince.  (Aside)  The  sooner  I’m  off  the  better. 

Sam.  (Aside.)  The  police  come  !  I’m  off ! 

“  Pm  off  to  Charlestown 
Before  the  break  ob  day  !” 


(Ringing  of  bells.) 

Seizes  hat,  and  slinks  off. 

(Sings.) 


[Exits. 

Mrs.  W.  Oh,  gracious  !  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 

Miss  W.  A  pretty  Prince,  indeed!  (Goes  to  window.)  And  there’s  the  police  and 
’pa  !  This  comes  of  your  fine  plans  ! 

[Exits. 

Mrs.  W.  Oh,  oh,  if  the  constables  should  take  us  all  to  the  station  !  What  would 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Blowemup  say? 

[Exit. 

END  OF  SECOND  SYLLABLE. 


THE  WHOLE  WORD. — Mistake. 

SCENE—  Same  as  last. 

Enter  MR.  WICKENS,  followed  by  MRS.  and  MISS  W.  Mr.  Wickens 

centre. 

Mr.  W.  Well,  my  dear,  this  has  been  a  pretty  scandal  for  the  neighbourhood  ! 

Mrs.  W.  And  whose  blame  was  that?  You  would  insist  upon  that  Prince  coming 
here.  (Sobs.) 

Mr.  W.  (Feebly.)  Oh,  oh! 

Arab.  Yes,  ’pa,  you  know  you  did,  for  he  told  me  you  wrote  him. 

Mr.  W.  Oh,  oh  !  Am  I  staudiug  on  my  head  or  my  heels? 

Mrs.  W.  (Severely.)  It  seems  to  me  very  little  consequence  which  ! 

Mr.  W.  Anyway,  the  police  have  discovered  your  African  Prince  to  be  an 
impostor,  and  Arabella  is  saved  from  that,  at  all  events. 

Arab.  Yes  ;  bu*t  alas  !  (Sobs.) 

Mrs.  W.  What  is  the  matter  now? 

Arab.  My  true  and  faithful  Orlando  is  lost — is  dead ! 

Enter  ORLANDO. 

Orl.  No,  my  Peckham  angel  !  He  is  here  to  save  you  from  perjured  vows  P 
(Aside.)  Heard  that  at  the  Victoria  Tbeyater  the  other  night. 
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Arab.  Ah,  ’tis  heaven’s  will.  ( They  embrace.) 

Orl.  (To  Mrs.  W.)  I  can  now  declare  my  love  ;  an  unusually  tough  old  uncle 
having  at  length  consented  to  shuttle  off  the  mortal  coil,  and  leave  me  his  heir. 

Mrs.  }V.  (Embracing  him.)  My  dear  boy  ! 

Mr.  W.  But  who  was  the  other  black  fellow  ? 

Enter  Mr.  S.  BONES. 

Sam.  Mr.  Sambo  Bones,  at  your  service,  sar,  and  at  de  young  lady’s,  sar.  Mis¬ 
took  de  house,  sar — dat  was  all !  I’ve  got  de  place  all  de  same  ! 

Mr.  W.  I’ll  change  my  number  next  term. 

Arab.  (To  audience.)  Thus  happily  ends  a  serious  complication.  May  every  error 
in  your  experiences  have  a  similar  result.  Farewell !  (All  bow 

Miss  A.  W.  Me.  0.  F.  Smith.  Mr.  S.  Bones.  Mrs.  Wickens.  Mr.  Wtok 

END  OF  CHARADE. 


Solution.—"  mtrs-take.” 
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AN  ORIGINAL  DUOLOGUE,  WRITTEN  EXPRESSLY  FOR 
DRAWING-ROOM  ACTING. 

BY  H.  P.  GRATTAN. 


Neville.—' “See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand.” 


DRAMATIS  F  K  li  SON  . 


Mr.  Smiley. 
Mrs.  Smiley. 


Aunt  Matchem. 
Ellen  Smiley. 


Herbert  Neville. 

N.B. — The  characters  in  the  first  part  of  the  Charade  are  supposed  to  he  about  t» 
rehearse  the  tragedy  of  “  Romeo  and  Juliet and  are  dressed  as  under — 


Mr.  Smiley  as  Capulet. 
Herbert  Neville  as  Romeo. 


Ellen  Smiley  as  Juliet. 


Mrs.  Smiley  as  Lady  Capulet. 
Aunt  Matchen  as  the  Nurse. 


“LOVELY.” 


PART  I . — “  LOVE,” 

The  scene  is  supposed  to  represent  a  chamber  in  Capuiet’s  house.  MR.  SMILEY,  a 

jolly,  kind-hearted ,  elderly  gentleman,  is  discovered  standing  before  a  pier-glass, 

arranging  his  ruff.  MRS.  SMILEY,  a  handsome  matron,  is  seated  at  a  table, 

evidently  admiring  Mr.  Smiley  in  his  rich  Venetian  costume. 

Mr.  Smiley.  By  Jove  !  my  dear,  I  don’t  wonder  that  your  old  masters,  Messrs. 
Titian,  Yandyk,  Rubens,  and  Company,  contrived  to  make  their  portraits  so  amaz¬ 
ingly  effective.  I  begin  to  think  the  dress  was  three-fourths  of  the  battle  !  Let  any 
of  their  celebrities  exchange  his  plumed,  jewelled  and  sable-furred  cap,  for  a  four- 
and-ninepenny  billycock ;  his  elaborately-worked  lace  collar  and  cuffs  for  a  set  of 
paper  impositions— at  one-and-three  per  dozen  (box  included) ;  his  slashed  velvet 
doublet,  embroidered  cloak  and  trunks,  for  a  tourists’  tweed  turn-out — at  one-ten 
and  a  very  microscopic  elevenpence-halfpenny, — and  I  am  inclined  to  think — whether 
King  or  Kaiser,  Grandee,  Noble,  or  Rabbi — he  would  cut  but  a  very  ordinary  John 
Brown — or  ditto  Smith — appearance. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Algernon.  When  I  see  how  you  set  off 
that  picturesque  attire,  I  deeply  regret  the  bad  taste  of  the  costumers  of  these  de¬ 
generate  times. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  join  in  your  regrets,  Mrs.  Smiley — not  on  my  own  account,  but 
solely  on  yours.  Angelina  Augusta  Matilda  Marie,  you  look  superb  ! 

(Mrs.  Smiley  rises  and  curtseys.  Mr.  Smiley  puts  on 
his  spectacles,  and  walks  admiringly  round  her.) 

Mrs.  Smiley.  I  can  return  the  compliment  ! 

Mr.  Smiley.  ( Seating  himself  beside  Mrs.  Smiley  who  resumes  her  chair.)  Many 
thanks.  But  who  the  deuce  am  I? 

Mrs  Smiley.  ( Astonished .)  Have  you  forgotten  ?  For  goodness  sake,  look  at  your 
part ! 

(Mr.  Smiley  takes  written  theatrical  part  from  breast,  of 
vest  and  reads.) 

Mr.  Smiley.  Oh,  ah  !  I  see.  Capulet !  Let  me  spell  it,  and  I  shall  be  more 
likely  to  remember  it !  (Spells.)  C-A-P-U-L-E-T — Capulet ! 

Mrs.  Smiley.  That’s  right;  pray  don’t  forget  it  again.  I  hope  you  will  be  per¬ 
fect. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Well,  yes  ;  I  think  I  shall.  I  have  been  hammering  away  at  old 
Capulet  for  the  last  six  weeks,  harder  than  I  ever  did  at  vulgar  fractions,  and  I  think 
I’ve  got  most,  if  not  all,  of  him  into  my  head. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  That’s  right  !  Only  speak  the  words,  and  your  success  will  be  cer¬ 
tain.  You  look  the  part  to  the  life. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  but,  between  you  and  me,  I  don’t  think  I  shall 
make  much  of  him. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Because,  my  dear,  he  is  quite  out  of  my  line. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  How  so  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  flatter  myself  I  am  what  may  be  called  a  rather  more  than  average 
good-natured  man;  a  man  who  can  endure  annoyances  and  unpleasantries— not  to 
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say  impositions  and  extortions — with  commendable  philosophy  and  praiseworthy 
patience.  Do  I  ever  rate  the  poor,  water,  gas,  and  paving  rates  ?  Do  I  ever  anathe¬ 
matise  the  Queen’s  and  income-tax  collectors — within  their  hearing?  I  pause  for  a 
reply  ;  and  as  Echo  may  he  otherwise  engaged,  I  wTill  not  call  upon  her,  but  furnish 
that  reply  myself— and  boldly  answer,  “  Never  !” 

Mrs.  Smiley.  You  are  quite  right.  But  did  Capulet  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  “  The  divine  William  ” — as  Aunt  Matchem  will  insist  upon  calling  the 
late  W.  S. — gives  no  positive  particulars  of  Capulet’ s  conduct  on  the  trying  occasions 
of  those  legal  vampire’s  quarterly  visitations  ;  but  from  the  very  overbearing, 
boisterous,  and,  I  must  say, — although  his  representative,— inexorable  manner  in 
which  he  behaved  to  his  only  daughter,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  anything  but 
an  enviable  amiable  party  to  his  dependants  or  poor  relations,  and  a  positive  Ursa 
Major  to  his  duns  !  But,  Angelina,  my  love,  I  think  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
admit  I  have  as  little  of  the  feminine  failing — which  has  rendered  Mrs.  Bluebeard 
an  object  of  interest — I  mean  curiosity — as  most  middle-aged  gentlemen ;  but,  I 
confess,  I  should  like  to  know  why— in  the  language  of  the  divine  William— I  am 
now  called  upon  to  look  “  on  this  picture — ( surveys  himself  in  pier-glass,  then  turns 
to  Mrs.  Smiley ) — and  on  this  ”  ( pointing  to  Mrs.  Smiley)  ;  or,  in  other  and  plainer 
terms,  why  we  are  to  have  a  full-dress  rehearsal  of  the  Balcony  Scene — if  not 
several  more — this  evening? 

Mrs.  Smiley.  It  is  Aunt  Matchem’s  wish. 

Mr.  Smiley.  That  I  already  know.  What  I  want  to  be  enlightened  upon  is,  why  is 
it  Aunt  Matehem’s  wish? 

Mrs.  Smiley.  You  are  aware  it  has  long  been  the  dearest  wish  of  my  aunt’s  heart 
to  see  our  Ellen  married  to  her  nephew  and  protege,  Herbert  Neville. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  am  aware  of  that  fact,  and  unlike  old  Capulet,  I  have  no  wish  to 
interfere  with  her  kind  intentions — that  is,  on  two  conditions. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  The  first  that  Ellen  loves  him. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  You  will  take  my  word  for  that. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Decidedly.  Women  generally  understand  each  other  on  that  subject. 
The  other  is  that  Herbert  Neville  loves  Ellen. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  That  is  equally  certain. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Oh,  indeed,  has  he  proposed  ? 

Mrs.  Smiley.  No,  he  has  not. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Why  don’t  he  ? 

Mrs.  Smiley.  Because  he  is  so  unaccountably  shy.  though  he  must  have  seen  from 
my  daughter’s,  and  even  my  manner,  he  need  have  no  fear  of  a  refusal,  he  has  never 
been  able  to  summon  up  sufficient  courage  to  make  a  formal  declaration. 

Mr.  Smiley.  That  was  just  my  case. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  ( Astonished .)  Your  case,  Mr.  Smiley. 

Mr,  Smiley.  Yes,  my  dear.  When  I  look  back  I  am  astonished,  not  to  say  dis¬ 
gusted  with  myself  for  the  stupid  manner  in  which  I  overlooked  your  kind  advances. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  My  advances,  Mr.  Smiley  !  Why,  it  was  twelve  months  before  I 
suffered  you  even  to  squeeze  my  hand. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Yes,  lout  that  1  was,  because  it  was  twelve  months  before  I  ventured 
to  try  it  on,  and  I  should  not  have  done  so  even  then,  but  for  your  crying  out, 
“  Don’t  squeeze  so  hard,”  when  I  hadn’t  the  remotest  thought  of  taking  such  a 
liberty. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  ( Laughing  good-naturedly .)  What  an  atrocious  libel !  Who  sent 
the  first  valentine  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  did.  I  think  I  see  it  now.  A  heart  transfixed  with  a  couple  of 
wickedly-barbed  arrows — arrows  that  would  have  let  daylight  through  the  toughest 
hide  that  ever  protected  a  buffalo  bull.  I  see  the  young  person  who  had  discharged 
them  in  an  airy  attire,  chiefly  composed  of  a  pair  of  butterfly’s  wings,  shaking  his  bow 
defiantly  at  another  party,  who  appeared  to  be  about  to  indulge  in  some  culinary  opera¬ 
tion  connected  with  the  bleeding  heart,  preparatory  to  wh'c’i  he  was  about  to  apply  a 
blazing  torch,  to  what  I  at  first  imagined  was  an  economical  Rumford  stove ;  but 
which  the  young  lady  who  supplied  me  with  the  art  treasure,  informed  me  “  was  the 
Altar  of  Hymen,  from  which  the  flame  of  connubial  love  would  blaze  through  life, 
pure,  spotless,  and  unsullied  !” 
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Mrs.  Smiley.  (Laughing.)  Well,  come,  that  is  a  rather  more  lover-like  and 
poetical  version  of  Saint  Valentine’s  allegory. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  also  vividly  remember  a  fault  you  found 
with  the  church,  consisting  of  a  porch  and  spire,  and  nothing  else  in  the  way  of 
architectural  development. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  What  fault  did  I  find? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Why,  my  dear,  you  said  it  was  too  much  in  perspective,  and  added, 
for  your  own  part  you  would  very  much  prefer  it  in  the  foreground. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  Did  I  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  am  delighted  to  be  enabled  to  assert  you  did,  as  in  accordance  with 
what  I  took  to  be  a  delicate  hint,  I  proposed  six  months  sooner  than  I  had  intended, 
and  in  consequence - 

Mrs.  Smiley.  What,  in  consequence  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  have  enjoyed  six  months  more  happiness  with  the  best  of  wives  and 
women  than  I  otherwise  should  have  done. 

(Mr.  Smiley  takes  Mrs.  Smiley's  hand,  and  kisses  it  with 
an  air  of  true  gallantry  and  devotion.) 

Mrs.  Smiley.  You  were  always  a  dear,  good  fellow,  and,  if  possible,  time  has  im¬ 
proved  you. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Seeing  that  he  would  have  as  vainly  tried  to  paint  the  lily,  or  add 
another  perfume  to  the  rose,  as  improve  you,  he  has  passed  you  over  altogether. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  I  declare  you  should  have  been  Romeo. 

Mr.  Smiley.  And  you  Juliet.  But  didn’t  Aunt  Matchem  once  propose  another 
suitor  for  Ellen  ? 

Mrs.  Smiley.  She  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Smiley.  And  if  I  remember  rightly,  he,  too,  like  Herbert  Neville,  was  a 
painter. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  He  was.  The  objects  of  Aunt  Matchem’ s  idolatry  are  artists  and 
the  legitimate  drama.  The  divine  William’s  mighty  masterpieces,  and  the  chef 
d' oeuvres  of  our  modern  painters. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Conditionally,  on  our  daughter’s  marrying  a  suitor  of  Aunt 
Matchem’ s  selection,  the  old  lady  is  to  make  her  sole  heiress  to  her  very  handsome 
fortune  ? 

Mrs.  Smiley.  You  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  Smiley.  And  you  have  consented  to  that  arrangement  ? 

Mrs.  Smiley.  I  have,  in  your  name  as  well  as  my  own. 

Mr.  Smiley.  You  have  my  entire  approval.  What  was  Aunt  Matchem’s  plan  of 
operations  ? 

Mrs.  Smiley.  She  had  two  proteges,  both  giving  equal  promise  of  future  excellence, 
and  both  well  educated  and  connected.  Both  were  engaged  by  her  to  paint  Ellen’s 
portrait,  with  a  perfect  understanding  if  a  mutual  attachment  sprang  up  between 
them,  the  one  Ellen  preferred  should  be  her  husband ;  but  an  implied  wish  that  the 
one  who  painted  the  best  picture  (for  which,  whether  successful  as  a  suitor  or  not, 
he  was  to  receive  the  handsome  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds)  should  prove  the  happy 
man. 

Mr.  Smiley.  What  has  been  the  result? 

Mrs.  Smiley.  As  far  as  Herbert  Neville  goes,  all  we  could  desire.  He  evidently 
loves  Ellen,  and  is  beloved  of  her,  and  his  portrait  of  her  is  said  to  be  perfection, 

Mr.  Smiley.  And  the  other  gentleman  ? 

Mrs.  Smiley.  Clarence  Nugent. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Oh  !  that’s  his  name,  is  it?  Well,  how  does  he  get  on  with  Ellen  ? 

Mrs.  Smiley.  Not  at  all.  The  contrast  between  the  j^ug  men  is  marvellous. 
While  Ellen  was  sitting  to  Herbert,  we  were  struck  by  liis  earnest  but  respectfui 
admiration,  and  his  evident  wish  to  do  justice  to  her  portrait ;  when  with  Mr.  Nugent 
we  could  not  help  noticing  his  slight  regard  for  his  painting,  and  his  self-possessed 
confidence  in  his  powers  of  pleasing.  One  was  evidently  working  to  gain  the  hand 
of  a  girl  le  sincerely  loved  ;  the  other  appeared  to  imagine  he  could  secure  the  love 
of  any  woman,  without  taking  any  special  pains  in  the  matter.  It  was  quite  evident 
although  they  had  been  firm  friends  from  boyhood,  he  deemed  his  modest  and  assi¬ 
duous  young  rival’s  chances,  as  a  suitor  or  an  artist,  worthless  as  compared  to  his 
own. 
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Mr.  Smiley.  A  regular  type  of  the  “  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici  ”  fast  young  men  of  the 
modern  school. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  I  fear  so. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Was  it  not  stipulated,  should  Ellen  prove  indifferent  to  both  young 
men,  the  portraits  wei’e,  nevertheless,  to  be  compared,  and  the  award  of  the  live 
thousand  made  to  the  painter  of  the  best  ? 

Mrs.  Smiley.  It  was. 

Mr.  Smiley.  When  is  the  decision  to  be  come  to  ? 

Mrs.  Smiley.  If  possible,  to-night. 

Air.  Smiley.  Is  Mr.  Clarence  Nugent’s  portrait  finished? 

Mrs.  Smiley.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  We  have  none  of  us  heard  of  him 
for  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  have. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  What? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Nothing  to  his  advantage  ;  in  short,  I  very  much  fear  he  is  going  to 
the  bad  ;  that  he  is  more  frequently  seen  in  a  stable  than  in  a  studio  ;  that  his  studies 
of  the  human  figure  are  confined  to  the  worst  description — legs,  I  mean  blacklegs  ; 
that,  as  far  as  landscapes  are  concerned,  he  takes  a  deeper  interest  in  the  turf  than 
the  trees  ;  that  instead  of  becoming  a  prudent  book-keeper,  he  has  become  a  reckless 
book-maker,  and  that  the  next  plunge  he  takes  will  be  from  the  racecourse  to  ruin. 

Airs.  Smiley.  Mhat  a  blessing  it  is  our  daughter  was  not  dazzled  by  his  superficial 
attractions,  but  has  given  her  heart  to  his  worthy  and  unassuming  rival. 

Mr.  Smiley.  A  blessing,  indeed ;  that  is,  if  he  will  only  screw  his  courage  to  the 
sticking-point,  and  propose. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  Oh,  never  fsar  ;  leave  that  to -  ( Aunt  Alatchem  speaks  without.) 

Aunt  Matchem.  What,  Juliet !  ladybird. 

Airs.  Smiley.  Aunt  Matchen — and  here  she  comes. 

Enter  AUNT  MATCHEM,  dressed  as  the  Nurse  in  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  carrying 
a  fan  and  large  reticule,  and  the  usual  ivory-headed  crutch-stick. 

Aunt  Matchem.  Well,  my  dear  friends,  here  I  am.  Come,  I  hope  to  see  the 
fictitious  loves  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  culminate  in  the  proposal  and  acceptance  of 
Herbert  Neville  and  Ellen  Smiley  ;  if  so,  all  my  cares  in  this  world  will  be  over. 

Airs.  Smiley.  You  forget ;  another  important  affair  remains  to  be  settled. 

Aunt  Matchem.  What  is  that  ? 

Airs.  Smiley.  You  have  to  determine  which  of  the  artists  is  to  receive  the 
splendid  reward  you  have  offered  for  the  best  portrait. 

Aunt  Matchem.  That’s  true ;  and,  though  I  should  be  pleased  to  find  the  suc¬ 
cessful  suitor  is  also  the  best  painter,  that  is  but  a  secondary  consideration.  But 
see,  here  come  the  young  people,  looking  the  fac  similes  of  the  divine  William’s  hero 
and  heroine. 

Enter  HERBERT  NEVILLE  as  Romeo,  and  ELLEN  SMILEY  as  Juliet. 

(To  Ellen.)  My  love,  you  look  charmingly.  Mr.  Neville,  are  you  quite  perfect  ? 

Neville.  I  can  scarcely  say  that ;  but — ( looking  at  Ellen) — but  I  think  I  am  as 
near  perfection  as  a  man  can  possibly  be. 

Aunt  Alatchem.  Bravo !  Well  said  ;  you  improve  wonderfully.  The  study  of 
the  divine  William  has  given  you  confidence ;  and  in  this  world,  confidence  is  the 
best  ally  to  secure  success.  How  do  you  feel,  Ellen  ? 

Ellen.  A  little  nervous,  dear  aunt ;  but  Mr.  Neville  is  so  kind,  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  sustain  my  character. 

Aunt  Matchem.  Capital !  Come,  as  the  divine  William  says  (though  I  am  only 
here  as  the  Nurse,  I  am  up  in  “  Hamlet,”)  “  Give  us  a  touch  of  your  quality  ?” 

Neville.  Before  we  begin  I  have  a  favour  to  ask. 

Aunt  Matchem.  What  is  it  ? 

Neville.  When  you,  dear  madam,  offered  the  very  handsome  amount  of  five 
thousand  pounds  for  the  best  portrait  of  Miss  Smiley,  Clarence  Nugent  and  myself 
made  up  our  minds  not  to  accept  it,  unless  you  would  permit  us  to  present  you  with 
another  picture— our  joint  production. 

Mrs.  Smiley  (Uneasily.)  Are  you  still  a  friend  of  that  person? 

Neville.  I  am. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  Do  you  visit  him  ? 
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Neville.  I  do  not. 

Aunt  Matchem.  Why  not  ? 

Neville.  Because  I  dislike  some  of  the  set  I  should  meet  with  him. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  Then  you  have  no  quarrel  with  him? 

Neville.  Certainly  not.  I  believe  he  has  acted  foolishly ;  but  I  still  admire  his 
talent,  and  have  every  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  Will  he  compete  for  the  prize? 

Aunt  Matchem.  And  join  you  in  the  other  painting,  win  or  lose? 

Neville.  Most  assuredly ! 

Mrs.  Smiley.  What  is  to  be  the  subject  of  your  proposed  picture? 

Neville.  A  family  of  you  all  as  you  are  in  your  present  costumes,  for  which  purpose 
I  wish  Clarence  Nugent  to  see  you  in  them  to-night. 

Aunt  Matchem ..  I  am  content. 

Mrs  Smiley.  And  I. 

Mr.  Smiley.  And  I. 

Ellen.  And  I. 

Aunt  Matchem.  Carried  nem.  con.  Now  to  rehearse  the  Balcony  Scene. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  Won’t  that  be  rather  difficult  ? 

Aunt  Matchem.  How  difficult  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Simply  because  we  have  no  balcony. 

Aunt  Matchem.  They  had  none  in  the  divine  William’s  time,  and  they  got  on 
famously  without.  We  have  the  same  means  at  our  disposal  that  the  great  actors 
of  those  days  had,  and  I  have  come  provided  with  them.  Herbert,  bring  that  arm¬ 
chair  forward.  ( Neville  brings  down  arm-chair.)  Now  put  this  placard  upon  it. 

(Aunt  Matchem  takes  large  card  out  of  her  reticule  with 
the  words  “  This  is  a  Balcony”  printed  on  it.  Neville 
hangs  it  on  the  chair.) 

Aunt  Matchem.  Now  Juliet ,  my  love,  seat  yourself  in  that  balcony,  and  let  your 
arm  hang  gracefully  over  that  balustrade. 

(Ellen  poses  herself  as  desired.) 

Aunt  Matchem.  Admirable  !  Nothing  could  be  more  natural.  Now,  Master 
Romeo,  I  want  you  to  throw  some  heart  and  feeling  into  your  pex-formance.  To 
make  love — as  the  yonng  men  of  my  day  did,  both  on  and  off  the  stage — as  if  they 
meant  it.  I  am  no  admirer  of  the  present  soulless  school  of  pensive  preaching,  sour 
looks,  sallow  faces,  turned  down  collars,  and  moustachios,  and  general  air  of  lifeless 
lassitude  and  dreamy  despondency  that  passes  muster  for  great  acting  among 
the  professors  of  the  not-liow-to-do-it-for-fear-of-being-too-stagey — jeune  premiers 
of  the  modern  lavishly-upholstered  pill  boxes.  No  !  let  me  have  some  of  the  power 
and  passion  which,  in  the  days  of  Kemble,  Cook,  and  Kean,  filled  old  Drury  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  rendered  those  great  masters  of  the  mighty  art  the  idols  of  our 
ancestors  and  the  observed  of  all  observers. 

Neville.  I  will  do  my  best,  madame. 

Aunt  Matchem.  Lady  Capulet,  you  are  not  on  in  this  scene.  You  can  go  to  the 
drawing-room,  if  you  like. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  Thanks.  I  really  do  want  to  see  about  the  supper  ;  so  I  will  avail 
myself  of  your  permission. 

[Mrs.  Smiley  goes  off.— Mr.  Smiley  is  following  her ,  when 
Aunt  Matchem  stops  him. 

Aunt  Matchem..  Where  are  you  going  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  With  Lady  Capulet. 

Aunt  Matchem.  You  had  better  remain. 

Mr.  Smiley.  What  for  ? 

Aunt  Matchem.  You  will  soon  see.  Stand  there  !  (Places  Smiley  r.  H.  Tlten 
takes  card  out  of  bag,  on  which  is  printed  “  The  Orchard  Wall.”)  You  are  the 
orchard  wall,  that  Romeo  will  have  to  come  from  behind.  (Hangs  placard  round 
Smiley's  neck.) 

Mr.  Smiley.  All  right.  Now,  Romeo,  go  off ;  come  on,  begin  at  once,  for  I  am 
dying  for  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  sandwich. 

(Herbert  goes  behind  Smiley,  and  makes  his  entrance  d  la 
“  Romeo.”  Aunt  Matchem.  stands  L.  H.,  opposite 
Smiley ,  watching  and  directing  the  performance. 
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Neville.  “  He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound ; 

But  soft - 

Aunt  Matchem.  Oh,  that  will  never  do.  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  put 
your  hand  to  your  head  when  you  come  to  “  soft  •”  and  then  pause  for  a  moment, 
and  gaze  intently  on  Juliet. 

( Neville  does  as  directed.) 

Neville.  “  But  soft,” 

Aunt  Matchem.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate. 

Neville.  “  But  soft !  What  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  P 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  ! 

Arise  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 

Who  is  already  sick,  and  pale  with  grief 

That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than  she.” 

Aunt  Matchem.  Not  so  bad,  but  a  leetle  too  heavy.  You  must  endeavour  to 
lighten  up  your  “  east,”  and  give  more  warmth  to  your  “  sun.” 

Neville.  “  See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand.” 

Aunt  Matchem,  Dwell  upon  her  “  cheek.” 

Neville.  “  0  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 

That  I  might  touch  that  cheek.” 

Aunt  Matchem.  Too  tame  altogether  ;  if  you  speak  in  that  way,  the  audience  will 
think,  instead  of  wishing  to  be  a  glove — which  we  all  know  cannot  cling  too  tightly 
to  a  lady’s  hand — you  simply  aspire  to  be  a  muff,  which  never  squeezes  it  at  all. 
Now,  Juliet. 

Ellen.  That’s  not  my  cue.  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Neville.  “  She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing.” 

Aunt  Matchem.  Perfectly  parliamentary. 

Neville.  “  What  of  that  P 

Her  eye  discourses,  I  will  answer  it.” 

Aunt  Matchem.  Remember  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  her  optic  nerve  and 
your  personal  pronoun.  Be  sure  you  make  a  distinction,  and  be  specially  careful  to 
mind  your  I. 

Neville.  “  l  am  too  bold  !  Oh,  were  those  eyes  in  heaven  !” 

Aunt  Matchem.  Where  many  a  man  wishes  his  wife  to  be. 

Neville.  “  They  would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 

That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  was  not  night.” 

Aunt  Matchem.  You  don’t  make  enough  of  your  “  birds.”  Make  a  good  mouth¬ 
ful  of  your  “  birds.” 

Ellen.  “Ah  me!” 

Neville.  “  She  speaks  ! 

O,  speak  again,  bright  angel  !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o’er  my  head, 

As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 

TJnto  the  white  upturned  wond’ring  eyes 

Of  mortals,  when  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 

And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air.” 

Aunt  Matchem.  Rather  too  slow.  Hurry  up  your  “  messenger.” 

Ellen.  “O  Romeo,  Romeo  !  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo? 

Deny  thy  father  and  refuse  thy  name  : 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 

And  I’ll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet.” 

Neville.  “  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at  this  ?” 

Ellen.  “  That  which  we  call  a  rose 

By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ; 

So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  called, 

Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes 
Without  that  title  : — Romeo,  doff  thy  name  ; 

And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 

Take  all  myself.” 

Aunt  Matchem.  Charming  !  How  much  better  women  make  love  than  men. 
Neville.  “  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  ” 
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Aunt  Matchem.  Oh,  nonsense;  you  don’t  half  take  her.  Put  more  passion,  soul, 
and  fire  into  your  “  take.” 

Neville.  My  dear  Mrs.  Matchem,  you  make  me  so  awfully  nervous.  I  really  think, 
as  this  is  only  our  first  rehearsal,  if  you  would  kindly  leave  us  to  ourselves,  we 
should  get  on  much  better. 

Aunt  Matchem.  Oh,  with  all  my  heart !  Perhaps  the  other  party  is  in  the 
way? 

Neville.  What  party  ? 

Aunt  Matchem.  The  party  wall,  of  course. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  really  hope  I  am,  for  I  am  dying  for  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of 
sherry. 

Mrs.  Matchem.  Are  you  ?  Come  along,  then. 

(Mr.  Smiley  and  Aunt  Matchem  go  off.) 
Ellen.  Oh,  I  am  so  tired  of  sitting  here.  Can’t  we  rehearse  as  well  if  I  come  to 
you  ? 

Neville.  Much  better  !  I  have  always  thought  Romeo  was  a  muff  for  not  climbing 
into  the  balcony. 

(Ellen  goes  to  Herbert.) 

Ellen.  Need  we  go  through  the  whole  scene  ? 

Neville.  No,  1  think  not. 

Ellen.  Then  let  us  begin  here — 

“  By  whose  direction  found’st  thou  out  this  place?” 

Neville.  “  By  Love’s,  who  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire  ; 

He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 

I  am  no  pilot ;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 

As  that  vast  shore  washed  with  the  farthest  sea. 

I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise.” 

Ellen.  “  Dost  thou  love  me  ?  I  know  thou  wilt  say — Ay  ! 

And  I  will  take  thy  wrord :  yet,  if  thou  swearest 
Thou  mayst  prove  false  ;  at  lovers’  perjuries, 

They  say,  Jove  laughs.” 

Take  that  for  your  cue. 

Neville.  “  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear.” 

Ellen.  “  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon. 

That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 

Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable.” 

Neville.  “  What  shall  I  swear  by  P” 

Ellen.  “  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 

Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolati’y, 

And  I’ll  believe  thee.” 

(Ellen  involuntarily  places  her  hand  in  Neville's,  and 
loolcs  lovingly  in  his  face.) 

Neville.  Ellen,  I  can  endure  this  suspense  no  longer.  I  love  you  with  all  the 
truth  and  fervour  of  an  honest  heart ;  have  done  so  for  months,  though  till  this 
moment  I  have  never  had  the  courage  to  tell  you  so.  May  I  keep  this  hand  ? 

Ellen.  (Laying  her  head  upon  Neville’s  shoulder .)  You  may  ! 

(At  this  moment  MR.  and  MRS.  SMILEY  and  AUNT 
MATCHEM  come  on,  unseen  by  Neville  and  Ellen, 
and  range  themselves  at  back.) 

Neville.  For  life  P 
Ellen.  Yes ;  for  life  ! 

(Neville  kneels  and  kisses  Ellen’s  hand  rapturously  ) 
Neville.  “  Oh  blessed  night !  I  am  af eared, 

Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 

Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantial.” 

Mr.  Smiley.  (To  Aunt  Matchem)  Do  you  call  that  rehearsing  P 

Aunt  Matchem.  No,  I  don’t.  I  call  that - 

Mr.  Smiley.  What  P 
Aunt  Matchem.  “  Love !” 
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PART  II.—' “LY.” 

Characters. 

Clarence  Nugent. 

Lucy  Nugent. 

Herbert  Neville. 

Page. 

SCENE. — A  room  in  Clarence  Nugent’s  chambers.  CLARENCE  NUGENT 
discovered  seated  at  a  table,  on  which  a  quantity  of  envelopes  and  open  letters 
are  scattered.  He  appears  pale  and  dejected;  but,  throughout  the  scene,  assumes 
a  tone  and  manner  of  forced  gaiety.  LUCY  NUGENT  is  seated  by  his  side, 
looking  anxiously  in  his  face. 

Lucy.  Are  you  ill,  Clarence? 

Clarence.  No,  dear.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Lucy.  You  look  so  pale  and  sad,  and  so  unlike  yourself. 

Clarence.  Do  I  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  indeed  you  do. 

Clarence.  Your  fancy,  my  kind  little  sister. 

Lucy.  Am  I  a  welcome  visitor,  Clarence? 

Clarence.  Welcome,  dear  one  !  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ? 

Lucy.  Because,  when  I  came  in,  you  seemed  more  surprised  than  pleased. 

Clarence.  Surely  there  is  nothing  very  strange  in  that.  It  is  natural  I  should 
show  some  surprise  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  young  lady  I  thought  was 
a  hundred  miles  off. 

Lucy.  Perhaps  so  for  the  first  few  minutes ;  but  for  the  last  half-hour  your 
manner  has  been  so  cold  and  constrained  ;  and  you  look  so  unlike  yourself  ;  I  am 
sure  you  must  be  suffering  from  some  severe  illness  or  sudden  misfortune. 

Clarence.  Indeed,  you  are  wrong,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  lam  not.  Look  in  my  face.  Clarence,  you  are  deceiving  me  ! — deceiving 
the  sister  who  would  freely  lay  down  her  life  to  preserve  your  honour  or  ensure 
your  happiness. 

Clarence.  What  strange  fancy  have  you  in  that  pretty  little  head  of  yours  ? 
“  Preserve  my  honour  !”  “  Secure  my  happiness  !”  Do  you  imagine  either  are  in 

jeopardy  ? 

Lucy.  Ido. 

Clarence.  You  are  my  only  sister  ;  have  ever  proved  yourself  a  loving,  gentle,  and 

true  one  ;  but  these  suspicions - 

Lucy.  Are,  I  fear,  too  well  founded. 

Clarence.  ( With  affected  gaiety .)  Why,  my  dear,  you  are  becoming  more  and  more 
oracular  and  mysterious.  What  possible  ground  can  you  have  for  such  sombre 
fancies  ? 

Lucy.  Stronger  ones  than  you  at  present  imagine. 

Clarence.  May  I  be  made  acquainted  with  them  ? 

Lucy.  Certainly.  It  will  be  painful  to  reveal  them  ;  but  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  yon 
and  myself. 

Clarence.  A  duty  to  yourself  ? 

Lucy.  No  stain  can  fall  on  your  good  name  that  will  not  sully  mine. 

Clarence.  Lucy,  you  are  torturing  me !  If  you  love  me,  speak  out  at  once,  and 
speak  plainly.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lucy.  This  is  not  a  voluntary  visit. 

Clarence.  Not  voluntary  ? 

Lucy.  No.  I  felt  compelled  to  come  ! 

Clarence.  Compelled?  By  whom? 

Lucy.  Of  that  presently.  May  I,  presuming  on  a  sister’s  love,  ask  you  a  few 
questions  ? 

Clarence.  (Aside,  uneasily.)  Can  she  suspect  ?  (To  Lucy,  with  affected  gaiety ) 
Certainly.  From  your  manner,  I  fancy  they  are  of  the  most  momentous  importance, 
and  I  promise,  even  should  they  relate  to  the  all-engrossing  topics  of  the  morals  of 
the  last  lady’s  novel,  the  music  of  the  last  new  opera,  or  the  fashion  of  the  last  new 
bonnet,  I  will  enlighten  you  to  the  very  best  of  my  limited  abilities  ;  or,  like  a  melo- 
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dramatic  rusher  to  the  rescue  of  any  other  distressed  damsel — ■“  Perish  in  the 
attempt.” 

Lucy.  Hare  you  seen  Mr.  Herbert  Neville  lately? 

Clarence.  Not  very. 

Lucy.  How  long  since  ? 

Clarence.  Six  or  seven  months. 

Jjucy.  Have  you  quarrelled  with  him  ? 

Clarence.  Certainly  not. 

Lucy.  Were  you  not  rivals  for  the  same  lady’s  hand  ? 

Clarence.  Partially  so.  It  was  a  romantic  affair,  got  up  by  a  very  rich  and 
eccentric  old  maid — a  liberal  patroness  of  both  of  us.  We  were  engaged  by  her, 
each  to  paint  a  portrait  of  her  reputed  heiress,  a  very  charming  girl,  and  it  was 
tacitly  understood  if  Miss  Smiley  thought  proper  to  fall  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
either  of  us,  and  the  passion  proved  reciprocal,  there  would  be  no  obstacle  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  happy  man’s  proposals  being  accepted. 

Lucy.  Have  you  finished  your  portrait? 

Clarence.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  not  quite. 

Lucy.  How  has  that  happened  ? 

Clarence.  Business,  or  pleasure,  called  me  from  London  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
when  I  forgot  appointments  had  been  made  for  sittings  ;  and,  I  presume,  the  lady, 
in  consequence  of  my  apparent  neglect,  took  some  slight  offence,  as  she  ceased  to 
call  at  my  studio. 

Lucy.  How  long  has  she  discontinued  her  visits  ? 

Clarence.  Some  months. 

Lucy.  Did  Mr.  Neville  cease  to  call  at  the  same  time  ? 

Clarence.  Oh,  dear,  no  !  He  was  with  me  daily  as  usual  for  some  weeks  after 
Miss  Smiley  continued  her  sittings. 

Lucy.  Why  did  your  intimacy  with  Mr.  Neville  cease? 

Clarence.  He  is  a  strange  fellow,  in  some  things,  and  though  good  as  gold  at 
heart,  has  some  peculiarly  stiff-necked  notions.  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
some  fashionable  men  ;  they  were  what  he  called  too  fast  for  him,  and  he  was  too 
slow  for  them.  He  evidently  saw  they  considered  him  a  bore  ;  and  so - 

Lucy.  He  gave  up  your  acquaintance  rather  than  continue  theirs. 

Clarence.  Yes — that  is,  I  suppose  so. 

Lucy.  I  honour  him  for  it. 

Clarence.  Honour  him,  Lucy? 

Lucy.  Yes,  honour  him  !  Was  there  one  Captain  Gaston  Leech  among  them? 

Clarence.  ( Surprised ).  There  was. 

Lucy.  Would  you  know  his  handwriting  ? 

Clarence.  As  well  as  my  own. 

Lucy.  ( Producing  letter,  and  showing  it  to  Clarence.)  Is  that  it? 

Clarence.  ( Looks  at  letter,  appears  astounded.)  It  is. 

Lucy.  Shall  I  read  it  to  you  ? 

Clarence.  ( With  an  effort.)  If  you  please.  ( Lucy  opens  letter,  and  reads.) 

“  Madam, 

“  I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I,  a  perfect  stranger,  take  in  addressing  you  • 
kut  the  interest  I  feel  in  your  misguided  brother’s  affairs  compel  me  to  do 
That  rash  young  man,  contrary  to  my  advice — indeed,  I  may  say  entreaties — has 
given  way  to  his  mad  infatuation  for  the  worst  and  most  seductive  species  of  gam¬ 
bling — betting  on  the  turf,  till  he  is  on  the  verge  of  utter  ruin  ;  unless  some  means 
are  supplied  him  to  meet  his  heavy  losses  before  the  next  settling  day,  he  will  become 
an  outcast  from  the  society  of  all  honourable  men,  and  be  classed  with  the  miserablv- 
disgraced  vagabonds  known  as  defaulters,  welshers,  and  swindlers. 

(Signed)  “  Gaston  Leech.” 

Clarence  ( Overcome  hy  surprise  and  indignation).  Lost — lost !  Ruined,  be¬ 
trayed,  and  abandoned  by  the  heartless  scoundrel  who  has  lured  me  on  to  destruc¬ 
tion  !  But  stay,  I  may  be  deceived  !  He  promised  to  bet  a  thousand  for  me  at 
such  odds  on  the  certain  winner  of  to-day’s  race,  as  will  recoup  all  my  losses  ;  the 
issue  will  be  known  shortly,  and  till  then  I  will  not  despair. 
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Lucy.  Do  not  buoy  yourself  up  with  false  hopes ;  their  failure  will  make  your 
disappointment  the  keener.  Little  as  I  know  of  the  world,  I  feel  confident  you  are 
the  dupe  of  a  consummate  soundrel !  That  letter  carries  conviction  on  its  face. 
Make  up  your  mind  for  the  worst,  and  meet  it  like  a  man.  What  will  it  be  ? 

Clarence.  Ruin — irretrievable  ruin  !  and,  what  is  worse,  dishonour  and  disgrace  ! 

Lucy.  My  darling  brother,  what  you  call  ruin  is  but  a  name,  if  you  mean  by 
that  the  loss  of  your  and  my  own  moderate  fortune.  With  youth,  health,  strength, 
and  honest  resolution,  there  is  no  pecuniary  loss  that  may  not  be  made  up  by  per- 
i  severing  and  cheerful  industry.  I  have  come  here  not  to  add  to  your  sufferings, 
but  to  share  them — not  to  blame  you  for  your  misfortune,  but  to  place  my  fortune 
at  your  disposal.  It  will  relieve  you  from  your  present  embarrassments,  and  leave 
us  both  free  to  work  together,  with  heaven’s  assistance  for  our  future  subsistence. 

Clarence.  My  dear,  dear  sister,  I  have  no  words  to  speak  my  thanks,  my  love,  my 
gratitude.  But  do  not  suppose  I  am  so  utterly  degraded  and  lost  to  every  manly- 
feeling  as  to  touch  one  penny  of  your  money,  or  that  you  shall  ever  be  disgraced 
by  the  presence  of  a  pauper  brother.  I  can  realize  enough  by  the  sale  of  all  I 
possess  to  pay  these  harpies  ;  that  done,  even  if  I  have  to  work  my  passage,  I  will 
make  my  way  to  Australia,  where  I  will  endeavour  to  redeem  my  losses  ;  or,  should 
I  fail  in  that,  die,  if  unknown  and  unwept,  neither  dishonoured  nor  despised. 

Lucy.  Brother,  where  you  go  I  go.  Whatever  your  fate,  I  share  it  with  you. 

(Embraces  Clarence.) 

Clarence.  My  own  dear,  dear  sister.  (Embrace.) 

(Postman' s  knock  outside.  Enter  PAGE  with  telegram , 
which  he  hands  to  Clarence.) 

Page.  Telegram  for  you,  sir.  (Clarence  takes  if.) 

[Page  exits. 

(Clarence  holds  telegram  in  his  hand,  as  if  dreading  to 
open  it.  Lucy  takes  it  gently  from  him.) 

Lucy.  Let  me  read  it,  Clarence. 

Clarence.  Yes,  Lucy;  ruin  will  come  less  harshly  from  your  kind  voice. 

(Lucy  opens  telegram ,  and ,  with  an  effort,  restrains  her 
feelings,  and  reads  in  a  composed  voice : — 

“  Newmarket,  Monday,  3  o’clock  p.m. 

“  Leech  to  Nugent. 

“All  up;  Thunderbolt  scratched;  get  ready  for  settling.  I  am  a  heavy  loser, 
and  must  be  paid.’’ 

(Lucy  hands  telegram  to  Clarence;  he  takes  it  mechani- 
calbj, places  it,  on  the  table  before  him,  and  gazes  vacantly 
at  it  as  he  sinks  into  his  chair.  Lucy  places  her  hand 
kindly  on  his  shoulder.  Double  knock  at  the  street 
door.) 

Enter  PAGE  with  card  on  salver.  Offers  card  to  Clarence. 

Page.  Gentleman  wishes  particularly  to  see  you,  sir. 

(Clarence  pays  no  attention,  but  still  keeps  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  telegram.) 

Lucy.  Give  me  the  card. 

(Page  hands  card  to' Lucy,  who  reads  it.) 

Lucy.  “  Mr.  Herbert  Neville.’’  This  is  fortunate.  (To  Clarence.)  Your  friend, 
Mr.  Herbert  Neville,  wishes  to  see  you.  (To  page.)  Show  the  gentleman  up. 

[Exit  Page. 

Clarence  (suddenly  starting  up).  No,  no  ;  say  I  am  engaged.  I  will  see  no  one. 

Lucy.  You  are  wrong,  dear  Clarence;  Mr.  Herbert  Neville  has  always  been  your 
attached  friend.  He  is  a  man  in  whom  you  can  confide,  and  if  anyone  ever  wanted 
the  advice  of  such  a  man,  you  do  now. 

Clarence  (bitterly).  You  are  right ;  the  sooner  my  humiliation  begins  the  better. 
Enter  HERBERT  NEVILLE.  He  shakes  Clarence’s  hand  warmly ;  then,  seeing 

Lucy,  botvs  respectfully  to  her. 

Herbert.  How  are  you,  old  fellow?  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  did  not  perceive  there  was  a  stranger  here. 

Clarence.  No  stranger;  my  only  sister,  Mr.  Neville— Miss  Nugent. 

(Neville  and  Miss  Nugent  acknowledge  the  introduction.) 
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Neville.  Deliglited  to  have  the  honour  of  making  Miss  Nugent’s  acquaintance. 

Lucy.  No  more  than  I  am  to  meet  so  true  a  friend  of  my  brother’s. 

Neville.  Yes,  Miss  Nugent ;  Clarence  and  I  have  known  each  other  from  boy¬ 
hood,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  never  exchanged  an 
angry  word.  But  I  say,  Clarence,  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  look 
about  as  cheerful  as  if  you  had  won  a  Chancery  suit,  and  made  the  pleasant  discovery 
the  estates  were  swallowed  up  in  payment  of  costs.  Do  get  out  of  the  dismals  ;  I  want 
you  to  be  especially  jolly  to-day,  for  I  have  come  to  ask  your  congratulations,  and, 
as  Aunt  Matchem  would  say,  in  the  language  of  the  divine  William,  tell  you  l  am 
the  Jason,  I  have  won  the  fleece,  and  am  about  to  become  a  Benedict.  Miss  Smiley 
has  consented  to  become  Mrs.  Neville. 

Clarence.  I  sincerely  congratulate  you. 

(Shakes  hands  with  Neville./ 

Lucy.  And  so  do  I,  Mr.  Neville. 

Neville.  Thank  you  both  very  much.  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  most  ready  to 
return  the  compliment,  though  I  hope  in  a  more  cheerful  manner  than  my  friend 
Clarence.  Now  I  look  at  you  again,  you  are  pale  and  agitated,  my  dear  old 
fellow.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  be  aware  I  do  not  ask  out  of  mere  idle 
curiosity,  let  me  entreat  you  to  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Clarence.  One  world  will  do  that. 

Neville.  One  word. 

Clarence.  Yes,  one  short  word — ruin  ! 

Neville  (Shocked  and  surprised).)  Buin? 

Clarence.  Yes,  complete,  overwhelming  ruin. 

Neville.  I  am  so  surprised,  grieved,  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say.  May  I  ask  the 
cause  P 

Clarence.  My  own  mad  folly,  bad  counsel,  and  the  Turf. 

Neville.  The  Turf  !  I  feared  this !  Have  1  not  warned  you  against  this  in¬ 
fatuation  ? 

Clarence.  You  have  ;  but  is  this  a  time  for  a  friend  to  add  to  my  misery,  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  I  might,  had  I  listened  to  him,  have  avoided  my  past  folly — my  present 
degradation  ? 

Neville.  No,  Clarence,  it  is  not ;  and  I  hope  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
cover  the  shaft  of  malice  with  the  flimsy  disguise  of  affected  sympathy.  When  I 
said  I  had  warned  you,  I  did  not  mean  against  yourself,  but  against  a  man  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  was  a  most  consummate  swindler  and  heartless  scoundrel. 
I  mean  Captain  Gaston  Leech.  Am  I  right  when  I  suppose  he  is  at  the  bottom 
of  your  present  difficulties  ? 

Clarence.  You  are  perfectly  right. 

Neville.  Hurrah !  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Clarence.  Glad  ? 

Neville.  Yes,  absolutely  delighted. 

Lucy.  Delighted,  and  why  ? 

Neville.  Because  I  can  be  of  essential  sendee  to  your  brother,  and  place  that 
scoundrel  before  the  world  in  his  proper  colours. 

Clarence.  (Eagerly.)  How  so  ? 

Neville.  I  know  the  rascal’s  entire  history.  I  have  made  it  my  business  for  the 
last  eight  months  to  trace  out  his  career,  with  the  sole  view  of  opening  your  eyes 
to  the  character  of  a  swindler  you  looked  upon  as  a  gentleman,  and  treated  as  a 
friend. 

Clarence.  May  I  know  the  result  of  your  inquiries  ? 

Neville.  Certainly.  At  school  he  was  a  bully  and  a  braggart ;  at  college  an 
idleton  and  lounger  ;  he  left,  after  being  rusticated,  and  never  returned.  Through 
some  parliamentary  interest,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army.  He  was,  you 
know,  a  dashing-looking  fellow,  and,  for  a  time,  gave  fair  promise  of  becoming  a 
good  officer ;  but  the  cloven  foot  was  soon  shown.  It  was  observed  that  his 
chief  associates  were  the  youngest  men  in  the  regiment,  and  that  he  was  very 
assiduous  in  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  all  new-comers,  who  were  always 
warmly  welcomed  and  handsomely  entertained  at  his  quarters.  Rumours  of  high 
play  got  wind.  Leech  obtained  his  captaincy  by  purchase,  and  lived  in  a  style  far 
beyond  what  his  pay  and  very  moderate  allowance  would  have  justified.  Men  of 
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much  larger  meaDS  who  associated  with  him,  became  inevitably  involved  with  money* 
lenders,  and  that  peculiar  class  of  harpies  who  are  ever  ready  to  pander  to  the 
extravagancies,  follies,  and  views  of  the  young  and  inexperienced,  as  their  purses 
become  empty  Leech’s  appeared  to  become  full.  His  success  at  all  games  of  cards 
became  a  proverb  ;  but  he  went  too  far  at  last.  Some  very  questionable  transaction 
which  took  place  in  the  Captain’s  quarters,  by  which  he  was  said  to  be  great  gainer, 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  Leech,  instead  of  being  cashiered 
as  he  richly  deserved,  was  advised  to  sell  out,  which  he  did  without  loss  of  time, 
and  soon  after  became  ostensibly  what  he  had  long  been  covertly — a  reckless, 
desperate,  and  unprincipled  blackleg  and  gambler.  As  before,  his  selected  victims 
are  invariably  young  men  of  means,  whom  he  dazzles  by  his  military  bearing,  and 
attracts  by  his  air  of  kindly  and  condescending  patronage,  as,  excuse  me  for  saying 
so,  I  believe  he  did  you. 

Clarence.  I  confess  it. 

Neville.  Having  secured  the  confidence  of  his  dupes,  bis  general  mode,  of  opera¬ 
tion  was,  under  a  sacred  promise  of  inviolable  secrecy,  to  let  them  into  some 
awfully  good  thing  on  the  next  race,  offer  to  invest  their  money  at  tremendous 
odds,  put  the  amounts  entrusted  to  him  in  his  pocket,  and  when  the  race  was  over 
give  them  the  name  of  the  second  or  third  horse  as  the  good  thing  he  had  backed, 
and  rail  at  the  accident  by  which  he  was  beaten  by  a  short  head,  a  neck,  or  a  length, 
as  the  case  might  be.  Am  I  right  ? 

Clarence.  That  was  the  precise  plan  he  pursued  with  me. 

Neville.  What  was  the  last  “  moral  ”  he  urged  you  to  invest  upon  ? 

Clarence.  Thunderbolt. 

Neville.  How  much  ? 

Clarence.  A.  thousand. 

Neville.  And  the  odds  P 

Clarence.  Five  to  one,  and  he  said  he  would  make  the  bet  for  me. 

Neville.  Did  he  do  so  ? 

Clarence  Yes. 

Neville.  The  scoundrel  1  When  ? 

Clarence.  Here  is  the  telegram — yesterday,  at  three  o’clock. 

Neville.  Let  me  see  it. 

(Clarence  hands  Neville  telegram.  He  holes  at  it  eagerly.) 

Neville.  This  is  superb  ! — beautiful  ! — magnificent !  This  is  all  I  wanted  to 
prove  the  thorough  rascality  of  this  bare-faced  and  heartless  scoundrel.  Clarence, 
you  need  not  pay  this  bet,  at  any  rate. 

Clarence.  Why  not  ? 

Neville,  Thunderbolt  was  scratched  at  six  o’clock  the  evening  before  the  day  on 
which  he  telegraphs  to  you  he  has  made  the  bet  on  your  account. 

Clarence.  Are  you  certain  P 

Neville.  Quite.  I  have  a  document  in  my  pocket  which  will  prove  the  truth  of 
my  assertion. 

Clarence.  Who  from  ? 

Neville.  A  friend  of  mine  on  the  turf. 

Clarence.  Are  you  then  a  betting  man  ? 

Neville.  Decidedly  not.  I  despise  the  name  and  the  avocation.  Pardon  me, 
Clarence;  I  don’t  mean  to  reflect  on  you  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  for  your  sake  I  have 
kept  up  a  correspondence  in  which  I  should  otherwise  have  felt  repugnance,  rather 
than  taken  interest. 

Lucy.  Pray,  sir,  explain  yourself. 

Neville.  Willingly,  my  dear  Miss  Nugent.  You  must  know,  some  years  ago,  a 
little  fellow,  who  used  to  groom  my  pony  when  I  was  a  boy,  left  my  father’s  service 
to  go  into  a  racing  stable.  He  was  a  shrewd  urchin  enough — what,  in  slang  par¬ 
lance,  is  called  a  “remarkably  wide-awake  little  party.”  He  got  on  pretty  well  ; 
but  his  mother,  a  poor  widow,  who  used  to  support  herself  by  doing  odd  jobs  for 
families  in  the  village,  met  with  an  accident  which  disabled  her  for  a  long  time.  I 
heard,  by  chance,  a  distress  warrant  had  been  put  into  the  poor  soul’s  house.  It 
was  but  for  a  trifle  ;  so  out  of  regard  for  Master  Tim,  I  paid  it  out.  It  seems  this 
service  done  his  mother  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  boy’s  mind.  I  met  him 
accidentally,  the  first  time  you  visited  Epsom,  in  company  with  Captain  Leech.  He 
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recognised  me  at  once,  and  having  seen  me  in  conversation  with  you.  concluded  you 
were  a  friend  of  mine.  YY  hile  you  were  engaged  with  Leech,  he  called  me  on  one 
side,  and  told  me,  in  confidence,  to  keep  an  eye  on  that  gentleman,  as,  in  his 
somewhat  turfy  phraseology,  “he  was  nothing  moi’e  nor  less  ‘  than  a  gilt-headed 
mace.’  ’’  From  that  time  I  kept  a  constant  watch  on  Leech,  and  a  constant  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Tim,  from  whom  I  heard  of  the  Captain’s  operations  on  Thunderbolt, 
who  was  never  intended  by  his  party  to  win.  Here  is  Tim’s  epistle.  The  matter 
must  excuse  the  manner. 

(Takes  dirty  letter  from  pocket  and  reads.) 

“  Hone’d  Sur, — 

“The  game’s  hup— the  horse  is  scrat.  The  Captain  is  ’eavy  hon  ’im.  Walker! 
and  Kumpany  ! — and  means  to  make  a  pot,  an’  put  his  frens  in  the  ’ole.  Time,  6 
o’clock,  Tuesday  hevening,  p.m. 

“The  Fly  on  the  Wall.” 


Lucy.  This  is,  indeed,  glorious  news. 

Clarence.  My  preserver,  how  can  I  prove  my  gratitude  ? 

Neville.  By  promising  to  do  all  I  ask  for  the  next  three  days  at  least. 

Clarence.  With  all  heart. 

Neville.  Then  take  up  your  pen,  and  write  to  Captain  Leech  as  I  dictate. 

(Clarence  prepares  to  write.) 

“  Sir, — 

“  Your  letter  to  my  sister  was  premature.  It  was  sent  as  much  too  soon,  as  I  am 
happy— from  the  enclosed  communication  —  to  find,  your  intention  of  backing 
Thunderbolt  on  my  account  was  too  late. 

“I  wish  you  to  understand  very  distinctly,  our  intercourse  and  acquaintance 
must,  cease.  It  rests  with  yourself  as  to  whether  my  reasons  for  coming  to  this 
determination  is  to  be  made  public. 

“Clarence  Nugent. 

“  To  Captain  Gaston  Leech.” 

(Clarence  hands  letter  to  Neville ,  who  reads  it.  and  then 
encloses  Tim’s  letter  in  it.) 

Neville.  Now  put  that  in  an  envelope,  direct  and  post  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

(Neville  sits  down  and  writes ,  encloses  note  in  envelope , 
and  addresses  it.  Clarence  directs  his  letter  to  Leech  ; 
then  touches  the  hell.) 

Enter  PAGE. 

Clarence.  Post  this  at  once. 

Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Neville.  Will  you  allow  the  boy  to  deliver  this  as  directed  ? 

Clarence.  Certainly.  (Neville  gives  Page  letter  he  has  been  writing.)  Make 
haste,  my  man  ;  the  letter  is  important,  and  time  is  a  great  object. 

Page.  I’ll  run  all  the  way,  sir. 

_ Exit  Page. 

Neville.  Now,  once  more,  and  I  hope  for  the  last  time,  to  our  unpleasant  business. 
Are  your  other  debts  of  honour  heavy  ? 

Clarence.  They  are. 

Neville.  Can  you  meet  them  ? 

Clarence.  Yes. 

Neville.  Without  inconvenience  ? 

Clarence.  No ;  they  will  make  a  poor  man  of  me  for  many  a  day. 

Neville.  Do  they  amount  to  hundreds  or  thousands  ? 

Clarence.  Only  hundreds. 

Lucy.  Thank  heaven,  I  can  pay  them  ! 

Neville.  No  necessity.  Your  brother  can  do  that  without  the  slightest  assistance. 
Clarence.  How? 

Neville.  You  shall  know  all  in  good  time.  You  have  obeyed  my  first  command  by 
writing  to  the  Captain  ;  my  second  is  that  you  present  yourself  at  the  Smileys  in 
half  an  hour,  to  compete  for  the  prize. 
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Clarence.  It  would  be  useless  ;  my  portrait  won’t  be  there. 

Neville.  You  are  wrong.  I  have  just  sent  an  order  by  your  page  to  the  man 
your  studio  to  pack  it  carefully  and  send  it  instantly. 

Lucy.  Oh,  Mr.  Neville,  how  truly  generous,  thoughtful,  and  considerate  you  are  ! 

Neville.  Pray,  don’t,  Miss  Nugent.  I  am  a  modest  young  man,  and  you  make 
me  blush. 

Clarence.  Even  if  it  is  there,  I  shall  have  no - 

Neville.  That  is  not  the  subject  under  discussion.  Will  you  keep  your  word 
to  me  ? 

Clarence.  With  the  certainty  of  defeat,  and  at  any  sacrifice  of  self-love — yes  ! 

Neville.  That’s  a  good  fellow  !  I  must  go  from  command  to  entreaty.  Will  you, 
as  the  very  greatest  favour  you  can  confer  upon  me,  bring  Miss  Nugent  with  you, 
and  allow  me  to  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  her  to  my  intended  wife  P 

Clarence.  Lucy,  give  your  own  answer. 

Lucy.  I  will  come,  with  the  most  sincere  pleasure. 

Neville.  A  thousand  thanks  !  Clarence,  take  care  of  this  precious  document — - 
(holding  out  telegram) — your  friend,  the  Captain,  has  made  a  singular,  verbid  error, 
(Reading  telegram.) 

Clarence.  What  is  it  P 

Neville.  He  says  he  will  lay  the  odds.  He  ought  to  have  used  another  word  of 
nearly  the  same  meaning. 

Clarence.  What  word  P 

Neville.  Lie ! 

Clarence.  Lie ! 

Lucy.  Lie  ! 

Neville  (Tapping  telegram.)  Yes,  Miss  Nugent,  “Lie!** 

CLOSED  IN  BY  CURTAIN. 

CLARENCE.  LUCY.  NEVILLE. 

END  OE  PART  SECOND. 


PART  III.-— Lovely. 

SCENE. — Same  as  Scene  1st. 

ELLEN  SMILEY  discovered,  still  in  her  Juliet1  s  costume.  She  is 

reading  a  note. 

Ellen.  This  appears  to  me  a  most  extraordinary  request  on  the  part  of  Herbert. 

(Reads.) 


“  My  own  Love, — 

“  You  will  confer  a  great  favour  on  me,  and  be  the  means  of  securing  the  peace  of 
mind  and  happiness  of  a  really  good  fellow,  and  a  most  amiable  young  lady — his  only 
sister— by  placing  these  envelopes  on  the  two  pictures  that  are  to  be  decided  on  this 
evening.  I  also  specially  request  you,  when  the  decision  is  given,  to  open  the 
envelope  on  the  selected  portrait,  and  make  known  the  name  of  the  fortunate 
competitor. 

“  I  trust  the  fiat  will  have  gone  forth  before  the  advent  of  Clarence  Nugent 
and  his  sister,  whom  I  have  invited  to  be  introduced  to  you,  in  the  sincere  hope 
she  may  become  one  of  your  bridesmaids  and  future  friends. 

“  i’ours  ever,  devotedly, 

“Herbert  Neville.’’ 

Ellen.  I  have  done  as  Herbert  wished.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
just  taking  one  peep  under  the  covering  !  I  won  ler  which  Herbert  painted  — 
they  are  both  so  much  alike,  I  could  not  decide.  Whichever  is  his  I  am  sure  to 
think  the  best,  whatever  papa,  mamma,  and  Aunt  Matchem  may  determine.  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  Mr.  Nugent  is  really  a  very  good  fellow,  and  not,  as  papa 
thought,  gone  to  the  bad ;  and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  introduded  to 
the  sister  of  any  friends  of  Herbert’s. 
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Eater  ME.  SMILEY,  MES.  SMILEY,  and  AUNT  MATCHEM. 


Mr.  Smiley.  They  are  admirable  ! 

Mrs.  Smiley.  They  are,  indeed  ! 

...a' {nt  Matchem.  They  do  infinite  credit  to  both  my  protegis!  (To  Ellen  )  Go 
and  look;  at  them  my  dear,  and  let  ns  have  your  candid  opinion.  ' 

Ellen.  Certainly,  aunt. 

Smiley.  (To  Aunt  Matchem.)  Which  do  you  prefer  ?  C EUen  goes  off. 

Aunt  Mcitchem  It  is  really  difficult  to  say,  but  I  have  a  choice. 

Mi .  Smiley.  And  so  have  I. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  And  I. 

A  lint  Matchem.  As  the  expression  of  an  opinion  by  either  of  us  might  possiblv 

unknown  °f  1  propose  we  write  down  our  respective  selections* 

unknown  to  each  other,  and  let  the  majority  decide  the  question. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Agreed  ! 

Mrs.  Smiley.  Admirable ! 

(Mr  Smiley,  Mrs.  Smiley,  and  Aunt  Matchem  go  to 
table,  and  write  a  line  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper  which 
they  fold  up.) 

AwntMatchem.  (Coming forward.)  Now  let  Ellen  read  the  votes,  “bio  with 
the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Eome.”  (CaUs  Jjj,  ™!j 

Enter  ELLEN. 

Ellen.  Here  I  am,  aunt. 

youprefe^™'  d°™  °U  “  S'ip  °f  paper  the  descriPti<“  of  the  portrait: 

Ellen.  The  description,  aunt  ? 

B^omMatChem'  Ye8>  a  Hne  WiH  do~8imply>  the  Blush  Eose,  or  the  Orange 

,n  j  .  ( Ellen  goes  to  table  and  writes.) 

(tomes  down  and  gives  her  paper  to  Aunt  Matchem  ;  Mr 
Smiley  arid  Mrs.  Smiley  do  the  same.  Aunt  Matchem 

Arrnt  XT  i  rrf  n  Up  do^He  eVeglass,  unfolds,  and  reads  them.) 

Aunt  Matchem.  No.  1  Blush  rose.  (Hands  paper  to  EUen.)  No.  2.  Blush  rose 

(Hands  paper  to  Ellen.)  No.  3.  Blush  rose.  ( Hands  paper  to  Ellen.)  No.  4* 
Blush  rose  (Hands  paper  to  Ellen.)  I  declare,  for  once,  the  art  critics  are  unani¬ 
mous  .  After  that,  we  may  well  say  wonders  will  never  cease  !  All  we  want  to 

fro°m  tirpirtralt03”6  caIldidllte'  Ellen,  ’’■'ing  the  sealed  envelope 

Ellen.  Yes,  aunt. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  am  not  a  sporting  man,  and  rarely  bet,  but  I’ll  lay^thT  odds  fn 

g  °7,TeS_oW°7d0Zen1t0  0ne’  Wlth  both  y°u  ladies,  it  is  Herbert  Neville’s  portrait 
Mrs.  Smiley.  That  is  the  bet  I  should  like  to  make.  P 

Aunt  Matchem.  And  I. 

Enter  ELLEN. 

Ellen.  And  I.  Here  is  the  envelope. 

(Gives  envelope  to  Aunt  Matchem,  who  breaks  the  seal  and 
reads  the  name.) 

Aunt  Matchem.  And  you  would  have  all - 

Mr.  Smiley.  Won  ? 

Mrs.  Smiley.  Won? 

Ellen.  Won? 

Aunt  Matchem.  No— lost !  The  name  is  Clarence  Nugent ! 

Enter  HEEBEET  NEVILLE,  CLAEENCE  NUGENT  and  TTTCT 

NUGENT. 

Herbert.  Hurrah  !  Capital — excellent !  We  have  arrived  just  in  the  nick  of  timo 
to  hear  glorious  news  !  Clarence,  my  dear  old  friend,  from  the  very  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  congratulate  you.  J 

Aunt  Matchem.  And  so  do  1 1 
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Mrs.  Smile y.  And  I! 

Ellen.  And  I ! 

Mr.  Smiley.  ( Shaking  hands  warmly  with  Clarence ,  who  appears  overcome  with 
surprise.)  And  I ! 

Lucy.  And  oh  !  my  dear,  dear  brother,  so  do  I. 

Ellen.  This  is  the  young  lady  you  wrote  to  me  about  ? 

Herbert.  It  is. 

Ellen.  Papa,  mamma,  and  dear  Aunt  Matchem,  Mr.  Clarence  Nugent’s  only 
sister,  and,  with  your  permission,  my  bridesmaid  and  future  friend. 

(All  welcome  Lucy.) 

Aunt  Matchem.  I’ll  answer  for  all — delighted  to  make  Miss  Nugent’s  acquaintance. 
,'To  Clarence.)  You  won  the  prize  nobly,  sir ;  but  I  cannot  help  saying,  with  the 
divine  William — 

“  Oh,  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wond’rous  strange.” 

Herbert.  Let  me  avail  myself  of  the  divine  William’s  words,  and  contimie — • 

“  And  therefore,  as  a  stranger,  give  it  welcome, 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 

Aunt  Matchem  (that  is,  Horatio),  than  are 
Dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy  !” 

Aunt  Matchem.  Very  good,  indeed  !  if  you  had  given  a  little  more  warmth  to  your 
“  welcome,”  and  a  little  more  tone  to  your  “  philosophy,”  that  quotation  would  have 
been  very  fairly  rendered.  But  how  is  this,  Mr.  Nugent  P  You  have  reversed  the  old 
fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise.  While  yve  thought  you  were  amusing  yourself 
anywhere  but  in  your  studio,  you  have  outpaced  our  steady  friend,  and  won  the 
prize  ? 

Herbert.  Simply  poetical  justice,  dear  Mrs.  Matchem.  If  fate  destined  me  to  be 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  beautiful  original,  Clarence  well  deserves  the  prize  for 
his  splendid  copy. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  You  are  right,  Mr.  Nugent,  I  have  to  ask  your  pardon. 

Clarence.  What  for  ? 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  have  done  you  an  unintentional  wrong.  I  listened  to  some  ill- 
natured  aspersions  on  your  character,  and  allowed  them  to  prejudice  my  mind 
against  you.  Will  you  forgive  me  P 

Clarence.  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  anyone  here  for.  I  am  surrounded  by  the 
best  friends  that  ever  came  to  win  a  man  from  disgrace  and  misery.  I  should 
little  deserve  your  friendship  did  I  suffer  a  feeling  of  false  shame,  or  false 
pride,  to  induce  me  to  present  myself  to  you  as  a  worthless  hypocrite.  The 
reports  you  heard  were  substantially  correct.  I,  who  up  to  the  present  time  had 
been  a  dupe,  might,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  but  for  the  kindly  advice  of 
my  friend  Neville,  have  degenerated  into  a  swindler.  His  counsel,  and  a  sister’s 
love,  have  opened  my  eyes  to  my  past  folly  and  madness,  and  I  trust  the  lesson 
I  have  learnt  is  one  that  will  stand  me  in  good  stead  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
Having  made  my  candid  confession,  may  I  still  consider  you  as  friends  ? 

Aunt  Matchem.  I’ll  be  spoksman — that  is,  spokeswoman — and  answer  for  the 
party ;  and  my  answer  is  this  :  your  manly  admissison  of  your  youthful  follies 
or — well,  I  won’t  mince  the  matter — faults,  has  convinced  us  of  the  sincerity  of 
your  regret  for  the  past,  the  honesty  of  your  resolution  to  reform  in  the  future. 

Clarence.  A  thousand  thanks !  Now,  may  I  ask  confession  for  confession  ? 

Aunt  Matchem.  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? 

Clarence.  I  have  been  awarded  the  prize. 

Aunt  Matchem.  You  have. 

Clarence.  Fairly  P 

Aunt  Matchim.  Fairly !  yes,  fairly.  What  can  you  mean  by  such  a  question  ? 
Fairly  and  unanimously  ! 

Clarence.  Was  Herbert  Neville  present? 

Aunt  Matchem.  As  far  as  we  know,  not  within  ten  miles  of  the  place. 

Clarence.  Then  he  used  no  kind  but  undue  influence  in  my  favour  ? 

Aunt  Matchem.  Certainly  not.  We  did  not  know  until  our  minds  were  made  up  which 
of  you  had  painted  the  successful  portrait ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  opened  the 
sealed  envelope  fixed  to  the  frame,  and  found  your  picture  was  the  one  we  all  preferred. 
And,  do  you  know— though  I  own  I  must  confess  I  was  a  little  disappointed  at  first 
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— Iam  now  very  glad  you  were  the  successful  party,  as  it  will  give  you  time  to 
commence  the  family  group  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley,  Ellen,  and  your  humble  ser¬ 
vant,  while  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  absent  for  their  honeymoon  trip. 

Mr.  Smiley.  A  capital  idea.  I  am  getting  quite  used  to  this  sort  of  costume,  and 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  “Venetian  nobleman”  and 
family.  You  can  make  me  as  much  like  a  Doge,  and  as  little  like  that  old  pump, 
Don  Capulet,  as  you  think  proper. 

Aunt  Matchem,.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  Mr.  Nugent.  As  the  divine  William  says, 
“  Hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,”  and  when  it  comes  to  my  turn  as  the  Nurse,  make 
me  as  much  like  the  old  representatives  of  the  character,  and  as  little  like  the 
1  modern  ones,  as  you  possibly  can  ;  and  in  return,  as  when  I  have  lost  Ellen  I  shall 
be  left  entirely  alone  and  unprotected,  I  will  beg  the  favour  of  your  charming  little 
'  sister,  who  appears  to  be  new  to  London,  paying  me  a  visit,  taking  me  round  to  see 
.  the  sights,  and  chaperoning  me  to  the  opera.  What  do  you  say,  fair  lady  ? 

Lucy.  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  your  kind  and  generous  invitation. 

Mrs.  Matchem.  That’s  right.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  fear  of  backsliding  on 
the  part  of  your  talented  brother ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  the  sight  of  your  sweet 
face  in  his  studio  occasionally  will  render  it  more  pleasant  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  Now,  as  it  is  probable  you  young  gentlemen  have  something  to  say  to  each 
other,  and  as  your  sister  has  not  seen  your  splendid  portrait,  we  will  adjourn  to  look 
at  it  again ;  and,  as  the  divine  William  says,  will  once  more  “  Our  judgment  join  in 
censure  of  its  seeming.”  Come,  good  people  ! 

[Takes  Lucy’s  hand,  and  goes  off  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smiley  and  Ellen.'] 

Clarence.  What  a  dear,  considerate  old  soul  Aunt  Matchem  is ;  I  never  gave  her 
credit  for  having  half  so  much  feeling.  I  shall  literally  love  her  for  ever  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  of  relieving  my  heart  of  some  of  its  weight  of  obligation,  and 
telling  you,  dear  old  fellow,  how  deeply,  gratefully,  and  sincerely  I  thank  you. 

( Shakes  hands  with  Herbert.) 

Herbert.  For  what  ?  A  few  words  of  honest  advice,  which  would  have  had  no 
possible  result  but  for  the  good  sense  that  prompted  you  to  listen  to  them  !  I  see 
very  little  to  be  grateful  for  in  that. 

Clarence.  I  do  !  But  I  do  not  allude  to  that  now — although,  but  for  your  good 
advice,  I  should  neither  have  sent  my  portrait  or  presented  myself.  Herbert,  I  feel 
satisfied  I  owe  my  unexpected  good  fortune  to  you,  and  not  to  my  own  merits  ! 

Herbert.  Nonsense — nonsense  ! 

Clarence.  Your  portrait  has  all  the  charm  of  an  elaborately -finished  work  ;  mine 
is.  at  best,  but  a  hastily-executed — though,  perhaps,  life-like  and  spirited — sketch. 

Herbert.  You  overrate  me,  and  do  yourself  an  injustice. 

Clarence.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ! 

Herbert.  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  in  a  glorious  minority  :  all  the  family, 
including  Aunt  Matchem,  decide  differently. 

Clarence.  I  can’t  make  it  out !  I  scarcely  believe  it  is  possible  or  real  l 

Enter  ELLEN  with  letter,  which  she  gives  to  Clarence . 

Ellen.  From  Aunt  Matchem,  Mr.  Nugent. 

Clarence.  ( Taking  letter.)  Will  you  pardon  me  ? 

Ellen.  Certainly - 

(Clarence  goes  up  to  table,  sits  down,  and  opens  and 
reads  letter.) 

\nd  here  is  a  queer-looking  epistle  for  you,  Herbert. 

(Gives  him  dirty  note.) 

Herbert.  Where  did  this  come  from  ? 

Ellen.  The  servant  says  a  shabby-looking  little  fellow  left  it  at  the  door,  and 
hurried  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  cai’ry  him.  You  can  read  it  presently.  I 
have  somet’/ig  particular  to  say  to  you. 

Herbert.  Indeed  ! 

(They  come  down  from  Clarence,  who  is  reading  his 
letter,  and  speak  so  as  not  to  be  overheard  by  Clarence.) 

Ellen.  Yes  ;  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  the  portraits. 

Herbert.  Mistake  !  Speak  low,  and  explain  yourself. 


LOVELY. 
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Ellen.  You  know  there  was  an  envelope  on  each  of  them  supposed  to  contain,  the 
one  your  name,  the  other  Mr.  Clarence  Nugent’s  ? 

Herbert.  Certainly. 

Ellen.  Well,  thinking  I  should  like  to  have  your  autograph,  I  took  the  envelope 
from  the  portrait,  and  found,  instead  of  yours,  Mr.  Clarence  Nugent’s  name  written 
on  that  as  well  as  the  other. 

Herbert.  (Anxiously .)  You  have  not  mentioned  this  to  any  one? 

Ellen.  Not  a  soul. 

Herbert.  Promise  me  you  won’t. 

Ellen.  Why  not  ?  there  is  some  deception. 

Herbert.  There  is,  and  I  am  its  author. 

Ellen.  ( Astonished .)  You!  Mr.  Neville. 

Herbert.  Yes ;  listen  to  me,  before  you  condemn  me.  The  sum  offered  by  your 
aunt  for  the  best  portrait  will  save  Clarence  Nugent  and  his  orphan  sister  from 
absolute  ruin,  brought  on  him  by  a  set  of  unprincipled  sharpers,  in  whose  honour 
and  good  faith  he  foolishly  confided.  To  secure  him  that  sum,  I  myself  placed  his 
name  on  both  the  pictures,  meaning  to  remove  that  on  the  rejected  portrait  and 
substitute  my  own,  as  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  he  is  far  too  proud  and  sensitive  to 
accept  money,  howrever  great  his  necessity,  he  had  not  earned,  and  had  no  chance  of 
repaying.  Do  you  blame  me  ? 

Ellen.  No,  I  do  not ;  you  are  a  dear,  good  fellow  ;  and  the  nobleness  and  generosity 
of  the  motive  more  than  atones  for  the  trifling  duplicity. 

Herbert.  Thank  you,  pet  !  What  have  you  done  with  the  card  ? 

Ellen.  ( Producing  envelope  with  card  similar  to  the  one  opened  by  Aunt 
Matchem.)  It  is  here  ! 

Herbert.  Give  it  to  me,  and  I  will  destroy  it.  (Takes  envelope  from  Ellen.)  And 
nowr  remember  this  our  first,  and,  I  hope,  last  secret,  must  be  sacredly  kept. 

Ellen.  It  shall  never  pass  my  lips.  (Aunt  Matchem  calls  without.) 

Ellen.  Coming,  aunt. 

Herbert.  Remember  ! 

Ellen.  Rely  upon  me, 

[ Ellen  goes  off. 


Herbert.  (Opens  note  and  reads  it.)  This  concerns  Nugent. 

Herbert  (To  Clarence,  who  has  been  deeply  engrossed,  reading  the  letter  he 
received  from  Ellen,  and  looking  at  a  small  account  book.)  Has  Aunt  Matchem 
written  you  a  sermon  ? 

Clarence.  The  best  I  ever  read —containing  the  kindest  and  most  womanly — 
not  to  say  absolutely  motherly  advice — a  clear  head  and  feeling  heart  ever 
prompted,  and  a  generous  hand  ever  penned.  Herbert,  look  here — (Holds  up 
cheque.) — What  fabled  good  fairy  ever  sent  a  distressed  mortal  so  precious  a 
gift  as  this  ?  This  talisman  calls  me  from  despair  to  hope,  from  dishonour  to 
honour — from  poverty  to  independence !  I  can  pay  every  shilling  I  owe  in  the 
world ! 

Herbert.  I  congratulate  you  and  your  creditors. 

Clarence.  (Laughing.)  Thank  you  for  both;  and  what  is  better  still,  set  that 
scoundrel,  Gaston  Leech,  at  defiance,  should  he  attempt  to  annoy  me. 

Herbert.  A  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished;  but  you  could  have  done 
that  without  the  assistance  of  that  magic  piece  of  paper. 

Clarence.  How  so  ? 

Herbert.  There  is  a  good  fairy  in  buckskins  watching  over  you,  as  well  as  one  in 
nrocade.  Listen. 


(Reads  letter.) 


“  Hon’red  Sur, — 

“  Which  that  swell  welcher,  Capting  Leech,  has  been  blowed,  and  bolted,  whereby 


all  bets  are  off,  as  well  as  him. 


it 


Tim 


What  do  you  think  of  “  the  fly  on  the  wall  ”  now? 

Clarence.  That  he  is  a  regular  little  trump.  What  can  I  do  for  him  ? 
Herbert.  Paint  his  portrait. 
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Clarence.  I  will,  the  first  winning  mount  he  has,  and  put  fifty  pounds  into  the 
savings  bank  in  his  name. 

Herbert.  All  right.  Hush  !  here  are  our  friends. 

Enter  ATJHT  MATCHEM,  MR.  SMILEY,  MRS.  SMILEY,  and  LUCY 
NUGENT.  Clarence  goes  up  to  Aunt  Matchem,  takes  her  hand  affectionately 
and  respectfully . 

Clarence.  My  dear  madam,  allow  to  say - - 

Aunt  Matchem.  Not  a  word  !  Supper  is  ready,  and  the  sooner  we  sit  down  to  it 
the  better.  Before  we  go  we  have  one  thing  to  do. 

Herbert.  What  is  that,  my  dear  aunt — for  such  you  soon  will  be? 

Aunt  Matchem.  The  sooner  the  better.  Now,  are  you  all  prepared  to  express 
your  honest  opinions  as  to  the  fair  bride’s  portrait? 

Omnes.  We  are  !  That  it  is -  * 

.  ,  (After  a  slight  pause.) 

Aunt  Matchem.  What  ? 

Omnes.  Lovely  ! 

AUNT  MATCHEM. 

MRS.  SMILEY.  MR.  SMILEY. 

HERBERT.  CLARENCE. 

ELLEN.  LUCY. 
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285  The  Jew 
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°  V  Happy  man 
3S9  Der  FreischuSS 
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378  Lucretia  Borgia 

379  Ernest  Maltravers 
•iao  /Dancing  Barber 
-JSU  ^Turning  the  Tables 

381  Poor  of  New  York 

382  St.  Mary's  Eve 

?S3  Secrets  worth  Knowing 
,184  Carpenter  of  Rouen 

385  Iva  hoe 

386  Ladies’  club 
...  /  Hercules 

\  Bears  not  Beasts 

388  Bleak  House 

389  Cokeen  Bawn 

390  The  Shaughraun 

391  The  Octoroon 

392  Sixteen  String  Jack 

393  Barn  a  by  Rudge 

394  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 

395  Susan  Hopley 

"96  Way  to  get  married 
397  Wandering  Jew 
358  Old  Curiosity  Shop 

399  Under  the  G 

400  Jane  Eyre 

401  Raffaelle 

.(|9  /Hunting  a  Turtle 
V Catching  a  Heiress 
ini  /Good  Night's  Rest 

v  Lodgings  for  Gentlemen 
404  Tlii;  Wren  Boys 
/  Swiss  cottage 
V’Twas  1 
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/Sudden  Thoughts 
VHow  to  Pay  the  Rent 
408  Mary,  Queen’  of  Scots 
09  /The  Culprit 

VBoardiug  School 

410  Lucille 

411  /  Four  Sisters 
VNothiug  to  Nurse 

412  My  Unknown  Friend 
/  Young  widow 

VMore  Blunders  than  One 
414  Woman’s  Love 
i,.  /A  Widow’s  Victim 
VDay  after  the  Fair 

416  The  Jewess 

417  /Unfinished  Gentleman 
v  VCaptain  is  not  A-miss 

418  Media 

i1Q  /The  Twins 

V  Uncle's  Card 
420  Martha  Willis 

.91  /Love’s  labyrinth 

V  Ladder  of  love 
422  White  Boys 

4  9->  /  Mistregs  of  the  mill 

V  Frederick  of  Prussia 
424  Mabel’s  curse 

/Perplexing  Predicament 
VA  Day  in  Paris 

426  ltye-house  Plot 

427  Little  Jockey 

428 

429  Dumb  Conscript 

430  Heart  of  London 

431  Frankenstein 

432  Fairy  Circle 
/Sea-batliing  at  home 
v Wrong  man 

434  Farmer’s  Story 

435  Lady  a»d  the  Devil 

436  Vauderdecken 

437  A  poor  young  man 
/Under  which  king? 

488  VTobit’s  Dog 

439  His  last  legs 

440  Life  of  an  Actress 

441  White  horse  of  the  Peppers 

442  Artist’s  Wife 

443  Black  Domino 

444  Village  Outcast 

445  Ten  Thousand  a-Year 

446  Beulah  Spa 

447  Perils  of  Pippins 

448  Barrack  Room 

449  Richard  Plantagenet 

450  Red  Rover 

451  Idiot  of  Heidelberg 

452  The  Assignation 

453  Groves  of  Blarney 

454  Ask  no  Questions 

455  Ireland  as  it  is 

456  Jonathan  in  England 

457  Inkle  and  Yarico 

458  Nervous  man 

459  Message  from  the  Sea 

460  Black  Doctor 

461  King  O’Neil 
/Forty  and  Fifty 
VTom  Noddy’s  Secret 

463  Irish  Attorney 

464  The  Camp 

465  St.  Patrick's  Day 

466  Strange  Gentleman 

467  Village  Coquettes 

468  Life  of  a  woman 

469  Nicholas  Nickleby 
/Is  she  his  wife? 

4<  ’  vibe  Lamplighter 

471  Fernande 

472  Scamps  of  London 

473  Jessie  Brown 

474  Oscar,  the  half-blood 

475  Mary  Ducauge 

476  Narcisse 

477  Little  Gerty 

478  Obi  • 

479  Austerlitz 

480  Grandfather’s  will 

481  Hidden  Treasure 

482  True  as  Steel 

483  Seif- Accusation 


484  Crown  Prince 
4^5  Yew-Tree  Ruins 
486  Charles  O’Malley 
/Bandit 

4  '  vi'lie  snow  helped 
488  (  3  argonelle 

V A  marriage  noose 
.oq  /Lost  Pocket-book 
3  VTwenty  and  Forty 

490  /-^  8  ^a’r  in  Love 

V  Woman  wiH  he  a  woman 
,o,  /Captain’s  Ghost 

4J1  VHat-box 

<» 

am  /BowBell(e)s 
4J3  \  Mis  taken 

494  ( locksmith 
\Portmanteau 

495  Rutli 

49 1  Maid  of  Mariendorpt 

497  The  Turf 

498  Harlequin  hoax 

499  Sweeney  Todd 

509  My  Poll  &  Partner  Joe 

501  The  King’s  wager 

502  Tower  of  London 
/Monsieur  Jacques 

V  Plot  and  counterplot 

504  The  Birthday 

505  Grandfather  Whitehead 

506  The  Stone  Jug 

507  Jacob  Faithful 

508  Jacs  Ketch 

509  Bold  Dragoons 

510  Kemorso 

511  Old  house  at  home 

512  Jersey  Girl 

513  Haroun  Alrasehid 

514  Beggar’s  Petition 
. , -  /Own  Blue  Bell 

0  VGrimalkiu 
616  Paulina 
n.  /Affair  of  honour 
'  \The  Lancers 

518  St.  Patrick’s  Eve 

519  Mr.  Greenfinch 

520  The  hall  porter 

521  Prisoner  of  War 
,99  /Matching-making 

vriie  Dumb  Belle 
523  Lucky  horse-shoe 
mi  /My  wife’s  dentist 

V  Railroad  Station 
525  The  Schoolfellow 

/Woman-Hater 
\  Comfortable  Service 

5 27  You  can’t  marry  your 

Grandmother 

528  Rochester 

529  Golden  calf 

530  Bride  of  Ludgate 
roi  /Twice  Killed 

VA  Day  well  spent 

532  Tam  O’Shanter 

533  Woodstock 

534  Jack  Brag 

635  /  New  Footman 
\  King’s  G  arrfener 
536  Woman's  Faith 
637 

538  Joconde 

539  The  Steward 

540  Evil  Eye 

541  Sam  Wellor 

542  Tekeli 

543 

544  The  Roebuck 
...  /Little  Adopted 

J  V Gentleman  in  Difficulties 
546  Wish-ton  wish 
517  Nick  of  the  woods 

548  Faith  and  Falsehood 

549  Lalla  Rookh 

550 

551  One  Fault 
rr9  /Jacket  of  Blue 

^Cousin  Peter 
553  Bubbles  of  the  Day 
654  Beau  Nash 
555  Pauvrette 


526 


556  Andy  Blake 
657  Blanche  of  Jersey 
M  /Doctor  Dilworth 
008  V Fellow  clerk 

559  Pascal  Bruno 

560  Wicklow  mountains 
<nti  /The  Pic-nic 

0D1  Uiail way  Hotel 

562  Fashionable  Arrivals 

563  Water-Party 

rc,  /Boots  at  the  Swan 
V Lucky  Stars 

565  Walter  Tyrrel 

566  Izaak  Walton 
667  Wife's  Stratagem 

/Marcelinc 
VThe  Daughter 

569  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps 

570  The  wigwam 

571  Cramond  Brig 

r-9  /Infant  Phenomenon 
^  VCaptain  Cuttle 

573  Faust 

574  Jack  in  the  water 

575  Man  and  wife 

576  A  House  Divided 

577  John  Smith 

678  /Gong  and  Short 

V Lydia’s  Lover’s  lodging 

579  I  and  my  double 

580  Sons  and  Systems 

581  My  old  woman 

682  Life  of  an  Actor 

683  Chancery  Suit 

584  Bequeathed  heart 

585  My  wife — what  wife? 

5°6  Blanche  Heriot 

587  Lady  of  the  Lake 

588  Bill  Jones 

589  Americans  Abroad 
eon  /Pleasant  dreams 

V  Advice  Gratis 

591  The  Wedding  Gown 

592  Dice  of  death 

693  The  Bottle  Imp 

694  Lost  and  won 
525  Marriage 

596  The  Three  Secrets 
5.  7  Frederick  the  Great 

598  A  libertine’s  lesson 

599  Jacques  Strop 

600  The  Charming  Polly 
C.jI  Life’s  a  lotto  y 

nn9  /Antony  and  Cleopatra 
J  -  ^  The  Party  wall 

603  A  cure  for  love 

604  Gissipus 

605  Helen  Oakleigh 

vin  /Blue-Faced  Baboon 
VGurang-Outang 

607  The  White  Milliner 

608  Perourou 

609  The  Greek  Bey 

610  Robespierre 

611  The  Red  Farm 

612  Miser’s  daughter 
/Wanted,  a  Brigand 
VCiaude  Duval 

614  Camille 

615  The  Pride  of  Birth 

616  Mothers  and  daugtiers 

617  Belfoid  castle 

g,Q  /Duchess  of - 

V  Punch  out  of  town 

619  Thomas  A’Beckett 

620  Mazeppa 

621  Temptation 

622  Mary  Melvin 

623  A  Night  in  the  Bastille 
mi  /Rinks,  the  Bagman 

‘  V  Dobson  and  Co. 

625  The  Blind  Bargain 
626Jine,  the  Licensed 
Victualler’s  daughter 
-97  /Bamboozling 

VTlie  Sergeant’s  Wedding 

628  The  Game  of  Love 

629  Old  Maids 

630  Gustavus  the  Third 

631  The  Weathercock 

632  Turpin’s  Ride  to  York 
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633  Dovss  in  a  Cage 

634  Ocean  of  Life 

635  Nina  Sforza 

mc  /  Hanlell  v.  Pickwick 
W  )  \Tvvo  Swindlers 

637  Ambrose  Owynett 

638  Hazard  of  the  Die 

639  Peer  and  tlie  Peasant 

640  One  Hundred  Pound  Note 

641  Factory  liny 

642  Merchant  and  his  Clerks 
c,o  /  Living  Statues 

b4<i  VMy  Sister  Kate 

644  Cavalier 

640  Lottery  of  T.ife 

646  False  and  Constant 

647  Who’ll  Lend  me  a  Wife 


648  Twould  Puzzle 
6-40  Devil’s  in  It 

660  Love’s  Sacrifice 
/Painter  of  Ghent 

661  \102 

652  Man  for  the  Ladies 

663  You  Know  What 

664  Gipsy  King 

665  Court  and  City 
856  Gertrude’s  Cherries 

657  Legerdemain 

658  English  Etiquette 
658  My  Wife's  Mother 

/Humpbacked  Lover 


Con- 
1  j  uror 


661 


\ Patter  v.  Clatter 
/Truth 


VRingdoves 
-go  /Dowager 

VWhy  did  you  Die?  , 

663  Love  of  a  Prince 
864  Fanchon,  the  Cricket 

665  Secretary 

666  Bringing  Home  the  Bride 

667  Charles  the  First 

668  Moonshine 

669  Mngeline 
V  Divorce 

670  Brian  Boroihme 

671  Noyades 

672  Inez  de  Ca-tro 

673  Love,  Law,  and  Physic 

674  Heiress  of  Bruges 
875  Climbing  Boy 

/Married  Itake  * 

3  \Conquering  Game 

677  Haunted  Inn 

678  Comfortable  Lodgings 

679  Two  Friends 

680  French  Spy 

681  Provost  of  Bruges 

682  Lone  Hut 
/Peter  Smink 

683  \Mrs.  Smith 

684  Handy  Andy 

685  Michael  Erie 

686  Old  Parr 

6*7  Tarnation  Strange 

688  Royal  Oak 

6*9  Rose  of  Arragon 

690  Halve!,  the  Unknown 

691  John  of  Procida 
„  /Serenading 

\Middle  Temple 

693  Promise  of  Marriage 

694  Chain  of  Gold 

695  Beggtar’s  Daughter 

696  Battle  of  Waterloo 
69*  Phantom 

S98  Gil  Bias 

699  <"My  VVif-e’8  °U.t. 
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706  Roll  of  the  Drum 

707  Ambassador’s  Lady 

708  Spring  and  Autumn 

709  Close  Siege 

710  Louison 

711  Our  Village 

712  Tempter 

713  Love's  Frailties 

714  Surgeon  of  Paris 

715  Lord  Darn  ley 

716  School  for  Grown  Chil¬ 

dren 

717  Riches 

718  Devil  in  London 

fM.P.  for  the  Rotten 
■j  Borough 
(Grey  Doublet 

720  Lenta  Coloniba 

721  London  by  Night 

722  Christinas  Carol 

723  London  Banker 

724  Master  Humphrey’s  Clock 
79.  /Omnibus 

VMayor  of  Rochester 

726  Game  of  Life 

727  Deserted  Village 

W8  Old  and  Young  Stager 

729  Follies  of  Fashion 

730  Romance  and  Reality 

731  Last.  Shilling 

732  Tom  Bowling 

733  Love  Extempore 

734  Devil  on  Two  Sticks 

735  Maiden’s  Fame 

/How’s  your  Uncle 
1  80  VMistaken  Story 

737  In  the  Wrong  Box 

738  Martin  Chir  zlevvit 

739  Li’ian,  the  Show  Girl 
/Man  about  Town 
\My  Frieud  the  Captain 

7,41  Signal 

742  Whitefriars 

743  Young  Kiug 

744  Queen’s  Champion 

745  Caesar,  the  Watch-Dog 

746  Ondine 

747  Comrades  and  Friends 

/Personation 

748  /Antony  and  Cleopatra 
(  Married  and  Settled 

749  Mary  Stuart 

-c/1  /Petticoat  Government 
/5°  V’Tis  She 

751  Corsair’s  Revenge 

752  Corsican  Brothers 

753  Blind  Boy 

754  Ben,  the  Boatswain 

755  Rich  and  Poor 

766  Dumb  Guide  of  the  Tyrol 
-c-  /British  Legion 
/0/  VRifie  Brigade 


__  /  Day  at  an  Inn 

l/r>  vGentleiuan  in  Black 

777  Double  Gallant 

— /Aldguto  Pump 

//8  VBunip  of  Benevolence 

779  Philosophers  of  Berlin 

780  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

781  Ambition 

-a9  ,  Queer  Subject 
/8~  V Deeds  of  Dreadful  Note 
783  Youthful  Queen 
/  Teddy  the  Tiler 
/84  \Born  to  Good  Luck 

785  Hard  Times 

786  Spare  Bed 

787  Wager 

788  Fair  Rosamond 

789  Notoriety 

790  Factory  Strike 

791  Point  of  Honour 

792  Sliakspeare’s  Early  Days 

793  Folly  as  it  Flies 

794  St.  Glair  of  the  Isles 

795  Mutiny  at  the  Nore 

796  John  Overy 

797  Two  Fishermen  of  Lynn 

798  Mysterious  Stranger 

799  Education 

800  Don  Csesar  de  Bazan 
891  Single  Life 

802  Married  Life 

803  Dream  at  Sea 
/Our  Mary  Anne 

8Ui  ^Mischief-Making 

805  Agnes  de  Vere 

806  Wreck  Ashore 

807  Boyne  Water 

ana  /Shocking  Events 

808  \Dead  Shot 

809  Lesson  for  Ladies 

810  Love  and  Murder 

811  Rural  Felicity 

812  Presumptive  Evidence 

813  Poor  Jack 

814  Abelard  and  Hcloise 

815  Duchess  de  la  Vaubaliere 
/John  Jones 
VCln  istening 

817  Isabel 

818  May  Queen 

819  Chimes 

820  Home  Again 

821  Hemiette,  the  Forsaken 
aoo  /Irish  Lion 

V  Brother  Tom 

823  Rake  and  his  Pupil 

824  Pet  of  the  Petticoats 

825  Marianne,  the  Child  of 

Charity 

826  Toodles 

827  Green  Bushes 

828  Don  Juan 
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758  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths  829  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 

759  Sempstress  """  T 

760  Nelson 

761  Daughter  of  the  Regiment 

762  Momentous  Question 
/Review 

W  \ Sylvester  Daggerwood 

764  Love  and  Loyalty 

765  Delusion 

766  Quid  pro  Quo 

767  Charcoal  Burner 
7fi«  /Gemini 
'°8  \ Lying  in  Ordinary 

769  Rose  of  Ettrick  Vale 

770  /Valet  de  Sham 
' VMy  Valet  and  I 

771  Dream  of  Fate 
„_9  /Maidens  Beware 
' \  Pink  of  Politeness 
/73  Ancestress 
7- .  /  Is  he  Jealous  ? 

(Three  and  the  Deuce 
775  Loss  of  the  Royal  George 


830  Luke  the  Labourer 

831  Death  Fetch 

832  Maid  of  Athens 

833  Beggar  Boy  of  Brussels 

834  Scholar 

835  Forgery 

836  Uncle  John 

837  Ellen  Wareham 

838  Open  House 

839  Second  Thoughts  tat-Law 

840  Nicholas  Flam,  Attorney- 

841  Snakes  in  the  Grass 

at9  /23,  John  Street,  Adelphi 
8^  V Thimble  Rig 

843  Sheriff  of  the  Country 

844  Happiest  Day  of  My  Life 

845  Weak  Points 

846  Good  Husbands  make 

Good  Wives 

o47  Duchess  de  la  Valliere 
6 la  /Damon  and  Pythias 
8i8  \Two  Queens 


849  Dame  de  St.  Tropez 

850  Husband  at  Sight 

851  Time  Works  Wonders 
ar9  /  Kiss  in  the  Dark 

\ Match  in  the  Dark 

853  How  to  Grow  Rich 

854  King  of  the  Alps 

855  Our  Now  Governess 

856  Victorine 

857  Mysterious  Family 
808  Hasty  Conclusions 

859  Leah  the  Forsaken 

860  Ladies’  Battle 

861  Jacopo  the  Bravo 

862  Peter  Bell  tlie  Waggoner 

863  The  Bear-Hunters 

864  Josephine,  the  Child  of 

the  Regiment 

2-,  /Popping  tlie  Question 
800  (.Snapping  Turtles  I  Pail 
/Maid  with  the  Milking 
8bb  vBilly  Taylor 

867  Theodore  tlie  Brigand 

868  Cabdriver 

869  Fdlies  of  a  Night 

870  Secret  Service 

871  Charles  the  Twelfth 

872  Doom  of  Maratia 
a„.,  /  Welsh  Girl 

8/8  vPleasant  Neighbour 

874  Spanish  Curate 

875  Vampire 

876  Brigand 

877  Child  of  the  Wreck 

(Faint  Heart  Never  Woa 

878  <  Fair  Lady 
(Peculiar  Position 

879  Merchant’s  Wedding 

880  Woman  Nei  er  Vext 
asl  /  Trip  to  Kissengen 
8  1  V  Garrick  Fever 

882  Who’s  your  Frieud? 

883  Court  Favour 

884  Regent 

885  Ransom 

886  Paris  and  London 
oo-  /Hasty  Conclusion 

'  (.Handsome  Husband 
888  Two  Figaros 
aaq  /  Cabinet  Question 
88'  (.Printer's  Devil 

890  Grist  to  the  Mill 

891  Green-Eyed  Monster 

892  Reputation 

/  Captain  of  the  Watch 
8-w  (.Promotion 
894  Returned  “  Killed  ” 
ao,  <  Loan  of  a  Lover 
y!>  (.Somebody  Else 
896  All  in  the  Dark 
so?  /My  Daughter,  Sir! 

'  \ M  V  Great  Aunt 
aQa  /  Court  Beauties 
85,8  (.Peter  and  Paul 
/Jenkinses 

VMy  Friend,  the  Governor 

900  Iionnie  Prince  Charlie 

901  Memoirs  of  the  Devil 

902  Ruy  Bias 

903  The  Delinquent 

904  Chain  of  Guiit 

905  Life  as  It  Is 
/One  Hour 
(.Matrimony 

907  Smuggler  Boy 

908  Exchange  no  Robbery 

909  Freemason 

910  Simon  Lee 

911  Dramatist 


899 


906 


V Borrowing  a  Husband 

700  Arajoon 

701  Forced  Marriage 

702  Valsha 

/Behind  the  Scenes 
m  VHB 

704  Linda,  the  Pear!  of  Savoy 

705  Lost  Ship 

Each  Play  is  Illustrated,  and  printed  from  the  Original  Work  of  the  Author,  without  Abridgment. 
To  the  Theatrical  Profession,  Amateurs,  and  others,  this  edition  is  invaluable,  as  full  stage  directions 
eostumes  kc  are  given.  All  the  back  numbers  are  in  print,  and  can  be  purchased  separately,  one 


Q19  /  All  at  Coventry 
(.Poor  Soldier 
913  Dream  Spectre 
jii  (  He  Lies  like  Truth 
(.Slate  Secrets 


penny  each,  or  per  post,  l^d, 


[London ;  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 
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Now  Ready,  crown  8vo.,  56  pages,  Price  3£d.,  post-free, 

THE  ACTOR’S  HAND  -  BOOK, 

AND  GUIDE  TO  THE  STAGE  FOR  AMATEURS. 


BY  THE  OLD  STAGEE. 

This  Guide-Book  contains  Important  Hints  upon  the  following  Subjects  — 


How  to  Study 

How  to  Read 

How  to  Declaim 

How  to  Improve  the  Voice 

How  to  Memorize 

How  to  Make  up  the  Figure 

How  to  Make  up  the  Face 

How  to  Tread  the  Stage 


How  to  Manage  the  Hands 
How  to  Express  the  Various 
Passions  and  Emotions 
How  to  do  Rye-Play 
How  to  Comport  yourself  as  a 
Lady  or  Gentlemen 
How  to  Obtain  an  Engage¬ 
ment 


London  :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 


Now  Ready,  crown  8vo.,  161  pages,  36  illustrations,  Price  6d.,  post-free  7£d., 

CHARADES  AND  COMEDIES, 

FOR  HOME  REPRESENTATION. 


Contents  : 


Bandit  .  Margaret  Helmore 

The  Snow  Helped...  J.  R.  Ware 

Jargonelle .  Mrs.  H.  Parker 

A  Marriage  Noose  H.  B.  Farnie 
Lost  Pocket-Book...  T.  H.  Reynoldson 
Twenty  and  Forty  J.  R.  Ware 
All  Fair  in  Love  ...  H.  Hersee 
A  Woman  will  be 
a  Woman  .  J.  R.  Ware 

Can  also  be  had  separately,  price  One  Penny 
London:  John  Dicks,  313, 


The  Captain’s  Ghobt  T.  H.  Reynoldson 

Hat-Box  .  IT.  Hersee 

Number  157b  .  H.  B.  Farnie 

Lovely . H.P  Grattar, 

Bow  Bell(e)s  . . .  “Post  Tenebras 

Lux  ” 

Mistaken  .  “Quill” 

Locksmith .  H.  Romona 

Portmanteau  .  W.  Beck 

each ;  post  free,  oi, )  halfpenny  each  extra. 

Strand.  All  Booksellers. 


Now  Ready,  Portrait  and  8  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.,  146  pages,  Price  6d.,  post-free  7  ad., 

THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 

With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketch  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

Contents 

The  Rivals  |  The  School  for  Scandal 

St.  Patrick’s  Day ;  or,  the  Scheming  The  Camp 


The  Critic ;  or,  a  Tragedy  Re¬ 
hearsed 
Pizarro 


Lieutenant 
The  Duenna 
A  Trip  to  Scarborough 

Can  also  be  had  separately,  price  One  Penny  each;  post  free,  one  halfpenny  each  extra. 
London  :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 


BOW  B  E  L  L  (E)  S  . 

AN  ORIGINAL  CHARADE,  WRITTEN  EXPRESSLY  FOR 
DRAWING-ROOM  ACTING. 

BY  “POST  TENEBRAS  LUX.” 


ERMENTRUDE  AND  EVELYN. 
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BOW  BELL(E)S 


FIRST  WORD.— Bow. 

SCENE.— Boudoir  of  Dowager  Lady  Vane. 

Discovered,  LADY  VANE,  arranging  flowers ;  ERMENTRUDE  and  EVELYN — 

in  dress  of  the  Midland  Archery  Club — affixing  labels  to  the  Club  prizes,  includ¬ 
ing  silver  arrow  ornaments,  bow-shaped  brooches,  miniature  quivers,  $c.,  fyc. 

Lady  V.  A  last  word  of  advice,  Evelyn.  Mr.  Barter  expects  your  answer  to¬ 
day.  Do  think  of  what  your  position  might  be  as  his  wife,  the  sharer  of  his  immense 
wealth.  You  have  had  experience  of  privations  since  the  flooding  of  Wheal  Kitty 
Mine  doomed  me  to  genteel  poverty. 

Evelyn.  How  can  I  degrade  myself  by  feigning  respect  or  affection  for  a  man 
whose  calculating,  merciless,  cunning  disposition  asionishes  and  repels  me? 

Lady  V.  Have  not  Mr.  Holmes — your  oracle — and  I  frequently  explained  that  Mr. 
Barter  was  thoroughly  justified  in  prosecuting  his  clerk.  What  else  could  that 
unfortunate  youth  expect? 

Evelyn.  ( Excitedly .)  Expect! — Mercy!  A  chance  to  retrieve  his  first  error — an 
error  so  bitterly  repented,  committed  under  stress  of  terrible  temptation — only  to 
save  his  suffering,  widowed  mother  from  a  debtors’  prison. 

Ermen.  No  wonder  Eva  can’t  forget  the  cause  of  poor  Lever’s  suicide.  He  was 
our  special,  most  talented  pupil  in  Vane  Church  choir. 

Lady  V.  I  know  that  it  was  horror  of  the  sentence — penal  servitude  for  ten 
years — which  caused  his  dreadful  death.  The  whole  affair  shocked  and  grieved  me. 

But  I  must  consider  your,  future,  Eva  ;  I  feel  that  misery  may  be  your  lot,  if - - 

( Hesitates .) 

Ermen.  If  she  does  not  give  up  Bertie,  you  mean  ;  but,  mamma,  why  speak  of 
misery  ? 

Lady  V.  Because,  my  impulsive  little  Erma,  poverty  is  synonymous  with  misery 
for  persons  of  sensitive  temperament.  Poverty  means,  too  often,  loss  of  friends 
loss  of  culture,  loss  of  respect,  not  unfrequently  even  loss  of  health  and  loss  of  free¬ 
dom !  Each  sting  poverty  inflicts  upou  an  inexperienced,  generous-hearted  woman 
may  seem,  at  first — like  a  mosquito’s  sting— trifling ;  but  repeated  daily — nay, 
hourly,  it  induces  perpetual  irritation  —  irritation  which  time  can  only  in¬ 
tensify  ! 

Ermen.  ( Crosses  room  to  window .)  See,  Eva,  here  are  Captain  Stuart  and  Mr. 
Barter.  How  happy  Bertie  looks.  Mamma,  must  I  choose  a  bow  for  Mr.  Barter? 
I’m  sure — ( archly ) — he’s  an  adept  in  managing  the  long-bow  already  ! 

Lady  V.  I  do  not  expect  you,  Erma,  at  sixteen,  to  view  matters  from  a  practical 
common-sense  standpoint.  But,  as  I  cannot  give  Eva  a  daughter’s  portion  her 
decision  to-day  will  sound  the  key-note  of  her  future  social  scale. 

Evelyn.  ( Embracing  her  aunt.)  You  have  always  given  me  a  mother’s  love,  dear 
aunty.  I  do  wish  I  had  not  this  instinctive — perhaps,  unreasonable — aversion  to 
Mr.  Barter. 
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Enter  CAPTAIN  STUART.  He  shakes  hands  warmly  with  the  ladies,  hands  an 

open  letter  to  Lady  V.  MR.  BARTER  appears  outside  half-closed  boudoir  door , 

in  listening  attitude. 

Lady  V.  This  is,  indeed,  pood  news.  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely,  Bertie. 

Capt.  S.  Yes  ;  all  my  debts  have  been  paid  by  Sir  Henry — ( Barter  starts  and 
frowns ) — and  he  sends  his  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds — “a  parting  gift,”  he  writes, 
as  I  leave  for  India  to-morrow. 

Ermen.  I’m  so  delighted,  Cousin  Bertie!  Never  again  get  into  debt;  for  Sir 
Hem-y  might  decline  to  play  the  good  fairy  part  a  second  time. 

Capt.  8.  Quite  right,  Erma ;  but  now  I  have  more,  far  more,  at  stake  than  my 
godfather’s  approbation. 

( Glances  tenderly  at  Evelyn,  who  looks  sadly  at  him , 
takes  up  her  bow  and  quiver,  and  passes  through  the 
French  window  on  to  terrace.) 

Lady  V.  I  hear  carriages  arriving.  I  hope,  Bertie,  this  pleasant  interlude — - 
( pointing  to  cheque ) — will  not  deprive  us  of  your  services  as  umpire  of  our  match 
to-day  ? 

Capt.  8.  Not  if  you  permit  me  to  despatch  a  letter  enclosing  cheque  to  Sir  Henry's 
bankers.  I  know  Messrs.  Mining  would  foi’ward  cash  to  me  here. 

Ermen.  ( Very  quickly.)  Yes  ;  you  must  spend  your  last  day  in  England  with  us. 

Lady  V.  Most  certainly  ;  leave  your  letter  on  my  writing-table.  I  will  desire 
Jenkins  to  take  it  at  once.  Come,  Erma,  Bertie  can  soon  join  us,  but  “business 
first,”  as  Mr.  Holmes  would  say. 

Capt.  S.  I  wish  I  had  always  agreed  with  Mr.  Holmes.  What  a  capital  ft  How  he 
is  ? 

Lady  V.  Even  were  he  not  Evelyn’s  godfather  he  -would  be  a  welcome  guest.  I 
set  a  high\value  upon  his  genuine  goodness,  and  his  unaffected,  quaint  candour  £ 

Ermen.  So  do  I,  mamma ;  but,  like  other  rough  diamonds,  he  does  need  polish, 
ing  ! 

[. Barter  moves  stealthily  from  door.  Exit  Lady  V.,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  Erma,  carrying  arrows  and  bow.  Captain  8 . 
ivrites  quickly,  folds  his  cheque  in  letter,  then,  seeing 
Evelyn  Eyre  entering  from  terrace,  throws  letter  on 
writing-table,  and  hastens  to  Evelyn. 

Capt.  8.  Will  you  make  this  clay  the  happiest  of  my  life,  Eva,  by  renewing  the 
promise  of  two  years  ago  ? 

Evelyn.  Oh,  what  can  I  say  ? 

Capt.  S.  The  truth  ;  what  you  feel,  dearest. 

(Takes  her  hand ;  they  turn  towards  window.  BARTER 
enters  furtively,  reads  address  of  letter,  and  hides 
behind  screen  near  to  writing-table .) 

Evelyn.  Aunt  Vane  implores  me  to  accept  Mr.  Barter,  but  whenever  I  think  of 
him,  it  is  as  poor  Lever’s  murderer,  though  the  law  sanctioned  Mr.  Barter’s  unre¬ 
lenting  vengeance. 

Capt.  S.  True.  He  honours  me  with  his  hatred.  Only  lately  I  divined  why  he 
repeated— and  grossly  exaggerated— tales  of  my  debts  and  follies  to  Sir  Henry 
Bertie. 

Evelyn.  That  interference  increases  my  antipathy.  So  he  wished  to  destroy  your 
prospects  ? 

Capt.  8.  My  happiness  depends  upon  you,  darling. 

Evelyn.  Promise  me,  Bertie,  never  to  place  yourself  in  Barter’s  power  again. 
That  would  make  me  wretched. 

Capt.  S.  Well,  exchange  promises,  Eva.  “  Crabbed  age  and  youth  ”  can  dwell 
together,  but  picture  the  existence  of  an  impulsive,  generous,  truthful  girl  held  in- 
bondage — life-long  bondage — by  a  crafty,  selfish,  false  master  !  Call  it  penance,, 
purgatorv — but  not  union  ! 

Evelyn.  (Weeping.)  Better  the  bitterest  poverty  ! 

Capt.  8.  ( Very  quickly.)  Sweetened  by  trust,  hope,  and  love.  When  I  return 
from  India — where  I’ll  economise,  for  your  dear  sake— you  promise  to  be  mine, 

darling  ? 
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Evelyn.  (Firmly.)  Yes ;  nothing  shall  change  me,  Bertie. 

(While  Captain  S.  places  a  ring  on  Eva's  finger,  Mr. 
Barter  opens  the  Captain’s  letter,  holds  cheque  up  to 
the  light,  and  snatching  up  a  pen ,  retires  behind  screen, 
with  cheque.) 

CURTAIN. 


SECOND  WORD — Bell(e)s. 

SCENE. — Ball-room  at  Lady  Vane’s.  Enter  LADY  VANE,  with  MR.  HOLMES 

and  CAPTAIN  STUART.  Lady  Vane  passes  round  room,  inspecting  deco¬ 
rations. 

Mr.  Holmes.  So  Captain,  you’re  off  to  where  glory  waits  you,  eh? 

Capt.  S.  Not  glory,  but  grilling  awaits  me.  Lucknow  is  our  station.  Any 
amount  of  dust,  heat,  cholera,  and  ennui — but  glory  is  out  of  fashion. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Well,  my  boy,  I  think  you’re  in  luck  now  !  (Nudges  the  Captain, 
and  points  to  Ermentrude  and  Evelyn  entering  ball-room.)  Don’t  you  see  ?  The 
best  decorations  in  the  room,  eh?  And  both  smiling  at  me — or  could  it  be  at  you? 
What  do  you  think  of  them  ? 

Capt.  S.  Undoubtedly  they  will  be  the  belles  of  the  ball.  I  never  saw  more 
lovely  girls. 

Mr.  H.  Belles,  indeed  !  Why  not  beauties,  eh  P  Never  mix  liquors  or  languages,  is 
my  motto.  But  wait  a  bit,  I  have  it.  (Facetiously  and  laughing .)  Belles,  because 
you’d  like  to  “ring”  one!  Aha!  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  guess 
which  is  the  favourite  ? 

Capt.  8.  (Good-naturedly .)  I  should  not,  indeed ;  your  penetration  never  fails  ! 
Have  I  your  approval,  sir? 

Mr.  H.  Yes  ;  not  that  I  think  you’re  equal  to  Eva  Eyre,  who  is  one  among  ten 
thousand.  Still,  I’ve  tested  you,  Captain,  and  you  ring  soundly — sterling  gold,  with 
only  that  proportion  of  pride’s  alloy  necessary  to  fit  you  for  circulation  in  modern 
society. 

Capt.  S.  I  fear  for  Eva,  when  she  refuses  Barter.  Will  you  watch  him,  sir,  and 
guard  her  in  my  absence  P 

Mr.  H.  Pooh!  the  days  of  abductions  are  over.  Eva’s  not  likely  to  forge  his 
name,  as  young  Lever  did,  is  she  ?  But  why  go  to  India  ?  Stay  in  old  England  ;  no 
place  like  England — suits  everyone  except  assassins  and  treason-mongers. 

Capt.  S.  I  wish  to  prove  that  I  can  live  steadily,  keep  out  of  debt,  even  save,  and 
thus  confound  the  enemy  who  traduced  me  to  Sir  Henry  ;  besides,  there  is  a  chance 
of  war  in  Africa. 

Mr.  H.  War  !  not  likely.  Why,  my  boy,  we  welcome  insults  like  cash  payments, 
and  forgive  injuries  seventy  times  and  seven !  I’m  glad  we  had  this  talk.  I  will  be 
your  friend,  and,  some  day,  if  you  care  to  hear  an  old  man’s  story,  you’ll  understand 
why  your  Evelyn  is  so  dear  to  me. 

Capt.  8.  Thanks,  I  rely  upon  you.  I  understood  Lady  Vane  to  say  that  Barter 
was  coming  by  the  eleven  thirty  egress.  Where  can  he  have  hidden  himself  ? 

Mr.  H.  Why,  I  saw -  (Breaks  off,  mutters  in  excited  manner,  “  Least  said 

soonest  mended.”)  There!  speak  of  the - No,  there’s  Barter’s  cast-iron  coun¬ 

tenance,  glowering,  as  per  usual. 

Capt.  8.  I  believe  he  is  airing  his  stale  cynicism  to  benefit  my  cousins  ;  perhaps 
reciting  piquant  passages  from  the  Saturday  Snarler— libels  on  women,  as  smart  as 
they  are  untrue.  If  so,  it  is  an  ordeal  for  Eva.  Let  us  join  them. 

Mr.  H.  No,  no  ;  let  them  have  their  quarrel  out,  once  for  all,  before  the  guests 
arrive.  I’ll  chat  with  my  lady  and  Miss  Yane  ;  one  of  the  belles  is  with  us  still. 

[Exit  Mr.  Holmes,  Lady  and  Miss  Vane ;  Bertie'  follows 
reluctantly. 

Mr.  B.  Lady  Yane  encouraged  me  to  expect  a  very  different  answer,  Miss  Eyre. 

Evelyn.  And  I  hoped — expected,  indeed — that  you  would  infer  the  truth  from  my 
marked  avoidance  of  your  society. 

Mr.  B.  I  do  not  ask  your  love  now  ;  that  would  come  with  time,  I  believe. 
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Evelyn.  Ah,  no  !  (Spiritedly .)  Why  do  clever  men  fancy  that  a  girl’s  love  can 
he,  like  gas,  turned  on  and  off  at  will,  regulated  by  a  husband's  caprices  ! 

Mr.  B.  Do  you  comprehend  how  my  wealth  would  enable  your  beauty  to  outshine 
the  reigning  belles,  to  become  a  leader  of  fashion,  envied,  imitated  ? 

Evelyn.  And  irritated  !  An  ignoble  ambition,  springing  from  malice  or  jealousy, 
disappointing  as  Dead  Sea  Fruit ! 

Mr.  B.  (Tauntingly .)  I  perceive  you  prefer  love  in  a  cottage,  with  that  model  of 
all  the  virtues,  that  paragon,  Captain  Stuart. 

Evelyn.  What  right  have  you  to  sneer  at  my  choice — to  interfere  with  my 
future  ? 

LADY  and  MISS  VANE,  with  MR.  HOLMES,  re-enter  ballroom.  They  listen, 

with  astonishment,  and  then  advance. 

Mr.  B.  The  right  that  power  confers.  Ruin  awaits  your  cousin  if  you  refuse 
me. 

Evelyn.  You  have  had  my  answer ;  I  never  change. 

Lady  V.  What !  do  you  threaten  us,  Mr.  B  arter  ?  You  forget  yourself  ! 

Mr.  B.  No  ;  it  is  your  nephew  who  has  forgotten  to  be  honest  !  He  has  swindled 
Sir  Henry  Bertie’s  bankers  out  of  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  he  will  be  committed  to 
take  his  trial  for  forgery. 

Ermen.  I’ll  never  believe  it ! 

Evelyn.  (Clasping  the  hand  of  Mr.  H.)  Infamous  falsehood  ! 

(Lady  Vane  falls  fainting  into  a  chair.) 

CURTAIN. 


ENTIRE  WORD.— Bow  Bells. 

SCENE. — The  drawing-room  in  Mr.  Holmes’s  City  residence. 

Discovered,  MR.  BARTER  advancing  to  meet  MR.  HOLMES,  with  outstretched 

hand;  Mr.  Holmes  draws  back,  motioning  Mr.  B.  to  chair,  and  seats  himself 

near  door  leading  to  back  drawing-room. 

Mr.  H.  I  must  apologize  for  not  keeping  my  appointment  punctually. 

Mr.  B.  No  consequence  at  all.  You  are  usually  before  time  ;  but  as  I  am  no 
church-goer,  and  have  declined  to  receive  Lady  Yane  this  evening,  I  am  at  your 
disposal. 

Mr.  H.  I  was  unavoidably  detained  in  the  country  ;  train  late,  as  usual. 

Mr.  B.  Travelling  on  Sunday !  Is  it  possible  P  I  thought  you  a  rigid  Sabba¬ 
tarian. 

Mr.  H.  I  thought  you  a  faithful  friend  of  the  Yane  family.  Two  sharp  old  fogies 
altogether  wrong,  you  see  ! 

Mr.  B.  I  don’t  see.  It  was  a  friendly  act  to  expose  a  hypocritical  spendthrift,  to 
detect  and  defeat  a  cleverly-planned  crime. 

Mr.  H.  Cleverly  planned,  indeed  !  Quite  a  brilliant  first  appearance  in  crime  for 
a  novice  like  Stuart !  Will  Sir  Henry  relish  the  news,  eh  P  (Speaking  satirically.) 
But  let  us  speak  seriously.  Explain  to  me,  as  a  mutual  friend,  the  grounds  of  your 
accusation.  Lady  Vane’s  agitation  and  illness  after  last  night’s  scene  rendered  a 
lucid  statement  impossible. 

Mr.  B.  Of  course.  Nothing  can  he  more  simple.  The  Captain  merely  did  a  little 
addition  and  subtraction — (Jeeringly.) — added  a  cypher  to  the  figures,  and  removed, 
presumably  by  a  well-known  chemical  process,  the  word  “  hundred  ”  from  Sir  Henry’s 
cheque.  It  was  solely  owing  to  the  interposition - 

Mr.  H.  (Savagely.)  Of  Providence,  ehP 

Mr.  B.  Of  a  keen-eyed  old  cashier  that  suspicion  was  aroused.  He  directed 
Mining  Senior’s  attention  to  scarcely  perceptible  traces  of  manipulation  just  beneath 
“  thousand,”  in  the  body  of  the  cheque.  Telegrams  to  and  from  Sir  Henry  threw 
light  on  the  matter.  As  Sir  Henry’s  solicitor,  naturally  I  was  consulted  by  his 
bankers. 

Mr.  H .  But  why  threaten  Evelyn  last  night?  Why  lead  her  to  infer  that  her 
acceptance  of  your  offer  would,  so  to  speak,  condone  her  cousin’s  criminal  conduct? 

Mr.  B.  You  misunderstood  me.  However,  I  own  I  felt  impelled  to  lower  her 
pride,  to  make  her  repent  her  haughty  rejection  of  my  wealth. 
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Mr.  H.  Nonsense!  impulses  are  dangerous,  and  most  unbusiness-like !  ( Walkt 

up  and  down  in  an  agitated  manner.)  But  I  tell  you  that  if  circumstances 
did  but  permit  every  girl  to  speak  frankly,  and,  like  brave  little  Eva,  to  deem  wealth 
and  position  too  dearly  bought  by  sacrificing  truth,  love,  and  freedom,  the  world 
would  be  both  better  and  happier ! 

Mr.  B.  Heroics  are  not  in  my  line.  (Goes  to  the  window.)  What  a  din  those 
bells  make  1  I  have  an  appointment  at  my  chambers  with  a  country  client  for  eight 
o’clock.  Will  you  explain  this  to  Lady  Vane,  once  more?  She  thinks  all  other 
business  should  give  place  to  Stuart’s. 

(Prepares  to  quit  the  room.  Holmes  opens  door  in  response 
to  knock,  receives  telegram,  which  he  reads ;  unseen  to 
Barter  he  opens  folding  door  communicating  with  back 
drawing-room,  then  turns  to  Barter.) 

Mr.  H.  Stay,  let  me  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice,  to  your  compassion,  on  Lady 
Vane’s  behalf  and  on  my  own.  Use  the  undeniable  interest  you  possess  with  Sir 
Henry  Bertie  to  hush  up  this  wretched  affair.  No  one  knows  better  than  yourself 
that  this  charge  has  been  got  up  to  ruin  Stuart’s  prospects,  and  to  render  Eva  miser¬ 
able  for  life. 

Mr.  B.  Mr.  Holmes,  you  insult  one  !  It  is  for  Messrs.  Mining  to  assume  the 
initiative.  Address  your  petition  to  them.  I  shall  remain  neutral. 

Mr.  H.  For  the  last  time,  I  beg  you  to  show  mercy  to  those  who  never  injured  you. 
{Speaks  with  emphasis,  approaching  Barter,  who  looks  amused.)  “Mercy  to  him 
who  shows  it  is  the  rule  and  righteous  limitation  of  the  act  by  which  Heaven  moves 
in  pardoning  guilty  man.  And  he  who  knows  none — being  ripe  in  years  and  conscious 
of  the  outrage  he  commits — shall  seek  it,  and  not  find  it,  in  his  turn.” 

Mr.  B.  Ha  !  ha  1  Spoiled,  chopped-up  prose  by  a  semi-lunatic  !  Pray,  what  has 
this  to  do  with  business?  Are  you  rehearsing  for  private  theatricals,  Holmes?  If 
so,  try  again.  The  noise  of  those  bells — Bow  Bells  are  they  not — rather  marred  the 
effect  of  your  last  phrase. 

Mr.  H.  Twenty  years  of  City  life  have  accustomed  me  to  the  music  of  those 
bells. 

Mr.  B.  (Rises,  walks  towards  door  leading  into  hall.)  My  Sussex  squire  will  be 
impatient.  He  is  so  eager  to  ventilate  his  grievances  (chiefly  imaginary)  that 
silent  waiting  until  Monday  morning  would  be  an  impossible  task.  Au  revoir. 

Mr.  H .  (Loudly  and  sternly .)  Where  were  you,  what  were  you  doing  yesterday 
between  twelve  and  half-past. 

Mr.  B.  (After pause,  angrily.)  Are  you  jesting?  What  warrant  have  you  for  this 
insolent  interference  with  me  ? 

Mr.  H.  I  can  procure  a  magistrate’s  warrant  upon  application.  Yes  ;  answer  me 
here  at  once,  or  risk  replying  to  a  barrister  from  the  dock  !  Where  did  you  spend 
the  half  hour  after  noon  on  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  B.  (With  hesitation.)  Walking  from  the  station  to  Vane  Cottage,  I  imagine. 

Enter  quickly  from  back  drawing-room,  LADY  V.,  ERMA,  and  EVA  EYRE. 

Ermen.  No ;  you  were  in  our  grounds  before  twelve.  Looking  from  the  boudoir 
window,  I  saw  you,  and  then  ’  ^marked  to  Eva  that  Mr.  Barter  and  Captain  Stuart 
were  in  the  garden. 

Mr.  B.  (Ironically.)  So,  Adies,  you  have  stooped  to  listen. 

Mr.  H.  Quite  so  ;  we  stoop  to  conquer  1  They  can  show  cause  for  listening  cite 
the  very  recent  precedent  furnished  yesterday  by  you.  But  I  alone  saw  your  new 
rendering  of  the  “  Screen  scene.”  I,  also,  dabbled  in  chemical  experiments  in  my 
youth — you  comprehend? 

(Barter,  amazed,  sinks  into  an  arm-chair,  turns  away  his  head.) 

Lady  V.  What  docs  this  mean  ? 

Mr.  H.  It  means  that  your  solicitor,  not  your  nephew,  tampered  with  the  cheque  to 
get  his  rival  for  ever  out  of  the  way !  It  means  that,  in  the  character  of  sole  witness 
of  Barter’s  manoeuvres,  I  this  morning  explained  all  to  Sir  Henry  B  -rtie.  The 
result  is  this  telegram  from  his  bankers—  (shows  telegram)—  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  nine  hundred  pounds  from  Sir  Henry.  He,  of  course,  loses  nothin"  the 
Captain  having  last  night  returned  that  sum  to  his  godfather,  without  waiting  to 
ascertain  why  it  was  forwarded  instead  of  the  hundred  he  expected. 
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Lady  V.  How  thankful  I  feel ! 

Ermen.  We  never  thought  Bertie  was  to  blame,  did  we,  Eva? 

Evelyn.  Not  for  an  instant !  Nor  did  aunt,  I  believe. 

(Lady  Vane  appears  confused,  and  Eva  astonished  at 
Lady  Vane's  silence.) 

Ermen.  In  wbat  way  was  this  shameful  plot  discovered  ? 

Mr.  H.  The  watcher  was  watched,  missy.  I  saw  Mr.  Barter  dodging  about  the 
screen  with  a  letter  ;  thought  his  presence  and  his  movements  alike  suspicious,  so 
managed  to  play  ihe  spy  from  a  corner  of  the  conservatory. 

Ermen.  Oh,  you  dear  old  darling  !  (Running  to  Holmes  and  taking  his  hand.) 
I’m  so  awfully  sorry  I  often  laughed  at  you  !  Do  forgive  me  ? 

Mr.  H.  Surely,  surely.  My  sayings  are  queer,  I  dare  say.  Anyhow,  I’m  not 
refined — (Laughing  heartily ,  and  patting  Erma’s  hand) — though  my  father  was  a 
refiner.  But  business  first,  that’s  my  motto.  ( Approaches  Barter.)  I  have  dx’awn 
up  a  confession  of  your  share  in  this  cheque  matter.  Copy  and  sign  my  paper,  or  I 
will  cause  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against  you. 

Mr.  B.  (Dejectedly.)  Legal  proof  will  be  insufficient. 

Mr.  H.  I’d  risk  that.  If  you  desire  every  one  of  our  friends  and  acquaintances 
to  hear  the  tale  of  your  disgrace,  then  defy  me  !  If  not,  write  quickly.  There  is 
no  alternative.  (Takes  out  ivatch.)  Hasten,  or  you  will  meet  the  Captain. 

(Mr.  B.  crosses  room  to  table ;  reads  Holmes’s  statement.) 

Ermen.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  !  (With  irony.)  Mr.  Barter  will  merely  do  a 
little  copying. 

Evelyn.  Hush,  darling  cousin,  don’t  taunt  him  now  that  he  is  defeated — perhaps 
penitent. 

(Mr.  B.  looks  gratefully  at  Evelyn,  writes  hurriedly,  then 
leaves  room.) 

Lady  V.  Oh,  Mr.  Holmes,  I  cannot  find  words  capable  of  expressing  my  grati¬ 
tude  ! 

Mr.  H.  ( Comically .)  Don’t  look  up  any  more,  Lady  Vane,  pray  don’t !  Deeds 
not  words,  is - 

Ermen.  (Interrupting.)  Not  your  favourite  motto.  That  is— (Playfully  imitating 
Holmes,  who  laughs  heartily)  —Don’t  mix  liquors  or  languages  !  Belles,  indeed  ! 
Why  not  beauties  P  I  declare  I’m  so  happy,  I  would  like  to  set  joy  bells  ringing. 


Enter  BERTIE  STUART. 

Capt.  8.  Would  you,  pet?  Wedding  bells  would  suit  me  best. 

(All  welcome  Captain  Stuart  heartily.  He  offers  hand  ta 
Mr.  Holmes. 

Capt.  S.  You  have  been  most  truly  a  friend  ! 

Mr.  H.  And  always  will  be.  (Takes  Lady  Vane  aside;  they  converse,  and  rejoin 
the  others.)  Have  you  settled  to  join  at  Malta,  Stuart? 

Capt.  S.  Yes.  Our  Colonel  arranged  that  at  the  last  moment.  It  was  unexpected 
good  fortune. 

Mr.  H.  Weil,  my  boy,  I  have  leave  to  promise  you  still  better  fortune.  When 
your  regiment  returns  from  India  in  December,  I  will  give  away  to  you  a  precious — 
in  fact,  a  unique— Christmas-box— this  !  (Places  Eva’s  right  hand  in  Stuart’s.)  I’ll 
look  after  ways  and  means.  Cuancellor  of  Exchequer  for  that  occasion  only.  You 
see,  eh  P 

Evelyn.  Dear,  kind  friend  !  (Gives  left  hand  to  Mr.  Holmes,  who  kisses  it.) 

Ermen.  Another  cheque,  Bertie,  but  on  the  Bank  of  Happiness  this  time,  and 
payable  seven  months  after  date  ! 

Lady  V.  And  sure  to  be  honoured  ! 

Mr.  H.  Right,  my  lady.  You  generally  are  right,  I  find.  Well,  thero  are  two 
wishes  I’ve  still  at  heart. 

Erman.  (Interrupting.)  I  can  guess  both.  May  I P 

All.  Yes,  yes. 

Ermen.  (Rises,  approaches  Eva,  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  Mr.  Holmes.)  You  wish 
our  dear  Eva  not  to  lose  her  own  name,  so  long  associated  in  your  memory  with 
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precious  recollections  of  your  youth  ?  You  -wish  the  marriage  celebrated  in  Bow 
Church,  as  your  parish  church,  so  that  your  favourite  familiar  Bow  Bells  shall  chime 
out,  signalling  her  happiness — the  happiness  you.have  secured  ? 

Mr.  H.  My  very  thoughts  ! 

Lady  V.  It  shall  be  as  you  desire,  Mr.  Holmes.  And  now,  thanks  to  you,  we  can 
all  adopt  one  of  your  valued  mottoes — “  All’s  well  that  ends  well  l” 


CILE/TAJA# 


FOE 


mistaken. 

AN  ORIGINAL  CHARADE,  WRITTEN  EXPRESSLY 

DRAWING-ROOM  ACTING. 

BY  “QUILL.” 


Katie.  “  Why  bib  you  put  it  inside  this  old  letter? 


dramatis  rkrsor^e. 

Mr.  Lawledge  (A  merchant.) 

Katie  (His  daughter.) 

Mrs.  Fisher  (Katie’s  aunt.) 

Tom  Bltth  (Katie’s  lover.) 

Parker  (Maid-servant.) 

The  action  is  supposed  to  take  place  on  a  Christmas  Eve. 


MISTAKEN 


FIRST  SYLLABLE. — Missed. 


SCENE. — Mr.  Lciwledge’s  studg.  Writing  table,  R.  c.,  with  desk,  inkstand,  paper, 
books.  Chairs,  Jfc.  KATIE  discovered  reading  book,  which  she  puts  down. 

Katie.  Well,  I  never  expected  to  win  the  prize.  Won’t  papa  be  pleased.  ( Looks 
at  her  watch.)  How  late  Tom  is  ! 

Enter  TOM. 

You  unpunctual  boy  !  But  I’ll  punish  you. 

Tom.  Very  sorry,  my  darling.  Now  don't  be  cross  ;  it  wasn’t  my  fault. 

Katie.  If  you  had  come  but  five  minutes  ago,  I  would  have  told  you  a  secret ;  but 
now  I  shall  not  tell  you  wbat  it  is  till  I  have  told  papa. 

Tom.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  your  papa.  You’re  so  fond  of  him  that  I  am  sure 
you  have  no  love  left  for  me. 

Katie.  Don’t  speak  of  growing  jealous  of  papa,  sir.  If  you  were  not  fond  of  him, 
and  he  didn't  like  you,  I  shouldn’t  love  vou  one  little  bit.  He’s  such  a  darling  old 
papa. 

Tom.  So  he  is,  and  you’re  such  a  darling  young - 

Katie.  No  nonsense,  sir.  Do  you  know,  Tom,  he  always  gives  me  a  present  at 
Christmas,  and  in  such  a  charming  manuer.  He  hides  his  present  where  he  knows  I 
shall  find  it,  and  then  I  go  to  him  and  give  him  a  kiss. 

Tom.  Give  me  one. 

Katie.  A  kiss  !  Of  course  not. 

Tom.  Well,  I  must  wait  till  they  hang  up  the  mistletoe,  and  then  I  sha’n’t  ask  for 
one. 

Katie.  What  daring  creatures  you  men  are  ! 

Enter  MB.  LAWLEDGE.  Katie  kisses  him. 

Oh,  papa!  I’ve  something  very  wonderful  to  tell  you!  I  was  going  to  tell  Tom 
first ;  but  as  he  came  very  late,  to  punish  him,  I  said  I  wouldn’t  tell  him  what  it  was 
till  after  I  had  told  you.  Let  me  tell  you  quick,  ’pa,  and  then  I  can  put  poor  Tom  out 
of  his  misery. 

Mr.  L.  Well,  my  pet,  what  is  it? 

Katie.  I’ve  written  a  charade,  and  we’re  going  to  act  in  it. 

Mr.  L.  Well  done,  my  girl. 

Katie.  And  I’ve  made  up  such  a  splendid  part  for  you,  papa! 

Mr.  L.  That’s  right.  Tom,  there’s  nothing  I  can  do  better  than  act  in  a  charade. 
You  must  see  me.  Now,  Katie,  run  to  the  drawing-room  with  Tom,  and  tell  him  all 
about  it,  and  ask  your  aunt  to  come  to  me. 

[Exit  Tom  and  Katie. 

How  happy  they  are  !  Now  I  have  decided  to  give  Katie  a  five-pound  note  for  her 
present  this  Christmas.  I  know  she  will  not  spend  it  foolishly.  ( Takes  wp  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  writes)  “  Papa  wishes  toknow  what  his  dear  Katie  can  buy  that  is  pretty 
and  useful  with  a  five-pound  note.”  Now  I’ll  put  that  inside  an  envelope,  and  with 
it  the  note. 
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Enter  MRS.  FISHER. 

Oh,  Margaret,  1  want  you  to  put  this  under  Katie’s  pillow  before  she  goes  to  bed, 
to-night.  I  am  giving  her  a  five-pound  note  this  Christmas,  and  as  she  will  soon 
be  a  little  housewife,  with  money  of  her  own  to  spend,  I  am  anxious  to  see  what  she 
will  buy  with  it. 

Mrs.  F.  She  will  not  displease  you,  I  am  sure,  Richard. 

(Mr.  L.  takes  keys  trom  his  pocket  and  Jits  one  into  key¬ 
hole  of  desk.) 

Mr.  L.  Why,  bless  me,  my  desk’s  unlocked  (searches  in  desk),  and,  what’s  worse, 
the  note  that  I  put  in  it  to  give  to  Katie,  has  gone  !  Yes,  it’s  certainly  gone. 

Mrs.  F.  You  can’t  find  it?  How  terrible  !  Whom  do  you  suspect  ? 

Mr.  L.  Suspect  ?  No  one.  The  servants  have  been  with  us  for  years,  and  not  one 
of  them,  I  am  certain,  would  take  it. 

Mrs.  F.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  it? 

Mr.  L.  No  ;  but  I  can  apply  at  the  Bank. 

Mrs.  F.  But  the  Bank  is  closed  for  two  days. 

Mr.  L.  Yes.  I  would  have  given  fifty  pounds  rather  than  have  missed  it  in  this 
manner.  You  had  better  not  say  anything  about  it  to  Katie  or  anybody  else.  I 
must  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done. 

Enter  TOM  and  KATIE. 

Katie.  Well,  Tom,  what  do  yon  think  of  it? 

Tom.  It’s  capital.  I’d  no  idea  you  were  such  a  clever  little  woman  ! 

Katie.  Why,  papa,  is  there  anything  the  matter? 

Mrs.  F.  Nothing  particular,  my  dear.  Your  papa  cannot  find  a - find  a  paper 

he  put  in  his  desk. 

(Curtain. — Katie  turns  to  Tom,  L.  c.  Mr.  Lawledge 
seated  at  desk  with  his  eyes  cast  down.  Mrs.  F.,  c., 
looking  at  him.) 


SECOND  SYLLABLE.— Taken. 

SCENE. — As  before. 

KATIE  and  TOM  discovered. 

Tom.  If  we  rehearse  it  carefully,  Katie,  it  will  go  splendidly.  It’s  downright 
funny  in  places. 

Katie.  Well,  I  tried  hard  to  make  it  funny.  But  it  isn’t  half  so  amusing  as  that 
five-act  tragedy  you  wrote,  and  then  insisted  upon  reading  to  me.  That  was  funny. 

Tom.  It’s  very  unkind  of  you,  Katie,  to  say  that.  Mr.  Irving  may  play  in  my 
tragedy  some  day,  but  he  wouldn’t  bother  himself  about  your  little  charade  ! 

Katie.  Oh,  you  spiteful  creature !  But  I  think  my  little  charade  will  beat  your 
terrible  tragedy  in  one  respect. 

Tom.  Pray  tell  me  what  that  is. 

Katie.  Well,  you  mustn’t  tell  papa,  because  I  want  him  to  read  the  charade  first 
before  I  tell  him  what  some  kind  people  gave  me  for  it. 

Tom.  Gave  you  for  it ! 

Katie.  Yes.  It’s  in  my  purse  up-stairs.  I’ll  go  and  fetch  it. 

Tom.  Yes,  do.  You  sly  young  puss  !  What’s  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Katie.  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  when  I  come  back. 

Tom.  Don’t  be  long.  [Exit  Katie.]  Well,  I’m  sure,  Miss  Katie  has  been  dis¬ 
tinguishing  herself.  I  wonder  whether  they  have  hung  that  mistletoe  un  in  the  hnll 
yet.  I’ll  just  go  and  look.  1 

[ Exit  Tom,  after  which  enter  MRS.  FISHER 

Mrs.  F.  I  wish  Richard  had  not  forgotten  to  lock  his  desk,  and  then  this  rniseri 
able  note  would  not  have  been  missing.  Richard  appears  quite  uneasy  about  it. 

Enter  PARKER. 

Parker.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardin,  mem,  but  I  thought  Miss  Katie  was  here  mem 

Mrs.  F.  What  is  it,  Parker? 
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Parker.  Well,  mem,  I  found  this  puss  lying  upon  the  floor  in  Miss  Katie’s  room, 
mem,  a  short  time  ago,  and  I’ve  been  trying  to  give  it  her,  mem. 

Mrs.  F.  Give  it  to  me,  Parker  ;  I’ll  give  it  to  her. 

( Parker  in  handing  the  purse  to  Mrs.  F.  drops  it.  Parker 
picks  it  up.) 

Parker.  Lor’,  mem,  if  it  ’asn’t  come  undone  !  There’s  a  note  in  it,  mem. 

[Exit  Parker, 

Mrs.  F.  Good  gracious  !  A  note  !  ( Takes  a  five-pound  note  out  of  purse.)  A  five- 

pound  note  !  Why,  Katie  hadn’t  this  the  day  before  yesterday,  because  she  bor¬ 
rowed  five  shillings  of  me  for  some  wool.  This  cannot  be  the  note  that  Richard  has 
missed.  I’d  better  take  it  to  him. 

[Exit  Mrs.  F.,  then  enter  KATIE. 

Katie.  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  Some  one  has  taken  my  purse.  I’m  certain  I  put  it 
into  my  drawer,  and  now  it  isn’t  there. 

Enter  TOM. 

Tom.  Now,  darling,  what  have  you  got  to  show  me  P — where  is  it  ? 

Katie,  Oh,  Tom,  some  one  has  taken  my  purse  ! 

Tom.  Taken  your  purse?  Where  did  you  leave  it?  What  was  in  it? 

Katie.  A  fivp-pound  note,  a  two-shilling  piece,  and  a  threepenny-bit. 

Tom.  Which  was  it  they  gave  you  for  the  charade — the  threepenny-bit  or  the 
five-pound  note  P 

Katie.  Oh,  Tom,  don’t  be  ridiculous  !  I’ve  looked  everywhere,  but  I  cannot  find 
it,  so  it  must  have  been  stolen.  I  must  tell  papa,  and  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  cross, 
as  he  has  always  cautioned  me  not  to  leave  money  about,  lest  some  poor  servant 
should  be  tempted  to  take  it. 

Tom.  But,  you  little  goose,  why  did  you  leave  your  purse  up-stairs  P 

Katie.  Because  the  stupid  dressmaker  has  forgotten  to  put  a  pocket  in  this  dress. 

Tom.  Well,  my  love,  why  didn’t  you  lock  it  up  then  ? 

Katie.  I’ve  mislaid  my  keys,  Tom. 

Tom.  Well,  you’re  a  nice  young  lady.  Do  you  call  this  preparing  for  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  married  life  P  Losing  your  keys,  mislaying  your  purse - 

Katie.  I’ve  not  mislaid  it,  I’m  certain.  I  put  it  in  one  of  my  drawers,  and  it’» 
been  taken. 

Tom.  Nonsense,  my  pet !  None  of  your  servants,  from  what  I  know  about  them, 
would  take  a  postage  stamp. 

Katie.  Well,  someone  must  have  got  in  the  house.  Oh,  goodness  !  there  might 
have  been  a  man  hiding  in  the  wardrobe. 

Tom.  This  is  what  you  had  better  do,  Katie.  Tell  your  aunt  about  it  first,  quietly. 
One  of  the  servants  may  have  found  it,  and  taken  it  to  her. 

Katie.  Yes  ;  I’ll  go  now. 

Tom.  She’s  with  your  papa  in  the  drawing-room  now.  You  must  wait  till  you  can 
speak  to  her  alone.  But  who  gave  you  the  five-pound  note  for  the  charade  P  If  I 
ever  get  anything  for  my  tragedy,  I’ll  take  better  care  of  it. 

Katie.  Why,  nobody  would  give  you  five  pounds  for  it. 

Tom.  What,  not  five  pounds  P — not  a  pound  an  act  P  The  first  act  alone  would  be 
cheap  at  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  other  four  acts  are  so  superior  to  the  first,  that, 
if  I  charged  proportionately,  no  manager  would  be  able  to  buy  it  all  at  once.  He 
would  have  to  pay  for  it  by  instalments. 

Katie.  I’m  so  uneasy,  Tom,  about  my  purse. 

Tom.  Don’t  fret,  darling !  Let  me  give  you  a  kiss — that  will  console  you. 

Katie.  No,  Tom,  not  now.  You  may  console  me  under  the  mistletoe  later  on. 
Oh,  Tom,  I’ve  just  thought  of  something !  Didn’t  auntie  say  that  papa  had  missed 
something  from  his  desk  ?  That  cannot  be  my  five-pound  note. 

Tom.  What  can’t  be  your  five-pound  note  ?  You’re  a  little  upset.  Your  papa  has 
missed  a  paper  from  his  desk,  and  you  say  your  purse,  containing  a  five-pound  note 
has  been  taken.  By  Jove,  it’s  beginning  to  look  serious  !  You  had  better  go  and 
tell  your  aunt. 

Katie.  You  come  with  me,  and  talk  to  papa,  and  then  I  can  easily  get  auntie  out 
of  the  room. 

[Exit—  Curtain. 


MISTAKEN. 

THE  WHOLE  WORD.-Mistaken. 
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SCENE.— As  before.  ME.  LAWLEDGE  and  MRS.  FISHER  discovered. 

Mrs.  F.  Richard,  there  must  be  some  solution  to  this  mystery.  A  five-pound  note 
is  missing  from  your  desk,  and  a  five-pound  note  is  found  in  Kate’s  purse  ?  Can  you 
remember  the  number  of  your  note  ? 

Mr.  L.  No  ;  I  wish  I  could  ;  but,  Margaret,  you  say  that  on  Tuesday  she  said  her 
pocket  money  was  exhausted,  and  she  borrowed  five  shillings  from  you.  Where 
could  she  have  got  the  note  from  ? 

Mrs.  F.  She  must  have  discovered  that  your  desk  was  unlocked,  and  finding  the 
note,  put  it  in  her  purse  for  security. 

Mr.  L.  But  you  forget  that  when  I  discovered  the  note  was  missing,  she  asked 
what  had  happened,  and  you  told  her  that  I  had  lost  something  out  of  my  desk.  She 
would  have  said  something  then  if  she  had  taken  it  out.  Besides,  I  don’t  believe, 
even  if  she  had  found  my  desk  unlocked,  that  she  would  have  looked  in  it,  much  less 
have  taken  anything  out  of  it,  and  yet  the  facts  seem  to  point  to  only  one  conclusion. 

Mrs.  F.  Katie’s  five-pound  note  never  came  out  of  your  desk,  I  will  answer  for 
that.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  this  uncertainty  at  once.  Let  us  ask  her  how  she  has 
become  possessed  of  this  money.  There  is  nothing  to  fear.  I  am  certain  Katie  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  us. 

Mr.  L.  I  have  every  confidence  in  Katie,  but  yet  I  am  afraid  to  ask  her.  I  know 
I  deserve  your  reproaches,  but  that  habit  of  suspicion,  which  is  the  second  nature 
of  a  business  man,  leads  me  to  a  conclusion  which  I  feel  to  be  horrible  where  my 
darling  child  is  concerned.  And  yet  I  cannot  resist  it — I  cannot  resist  it.  The 
facts  seem  to  speak  so  plainly. 

Mrs.  F.  Katie  wanted  to  speak  to  me  just  now,  but  I  was  so  upset  by  the 
discovery  that  I  put  her  off.  Perhaps  she  has  found  out  the  loss  of  her  purse,  and 
wants  to  tell  me.  I  will  send  for  her.  ( Rings  bell.) 

Enter  PARKER. 

Parker,  send  Miss  Katie  here  ! 

Parker.  Yes,  mem. 

T Exit  Parker. 

Mrs.  F.  Don’t  be  uneasy,  Richard  ;  Katie  will  clear  up  this  seeming  mystery  in 
a  moment. 

Enter  KATIE. 

Katie.  Well,  as  papa  is  here,  I’ll  tell  him  all  about  it.  Oh,  papa,  do  you  want 
me  ? 

Mr.  L.  Your  aunt  says  you  have  something  to  tell  her. 

Katie.  But  I  want  you  to  know  all  about  it  too,  papa.  What  was  it  that  you 
said  wa3  missing  from  your  desk  P 

Mr.  L.  I’ll  tell  you,  my  dear.  Look  in  my  desk  ;  you’ll  find  an  envelope  addressed 
to  you.  (Katie  goes  to  desk,  and  takes  out  envelope.)  Read  what’s  written  on  the 
payer  inside. 

Katie.  (Reads.)  “  Papa  wishes  to  know  what  his  dear  Katie  can  buy  that  is  pretty 
and  useful  with  a  five  pound  note.”  Oh,  you  dear  papa  !  Many,  many  thanks ! 

(Leaves  envelope  on  desk,  goes  up  to  Mr.  L.  and  kisses 
him.) 

Mr.  L.  But  you  have  not  taken  out  the  note. 

(Katie  goes  back  to  desk,  and  feels  in  envelope.) 

Katie.  Why,  papa,  the  note  is  not  in.  Perhaps  it  has  dropped  out.  Shall  I  look 
in  the  desk  P  (Mr.  Lawledge  nods.  Katie  searches  in  desk.) 

Mr.  L.  My  dear,  good  girl  —  (Aside  to  Mrs.  F.) — my  life  on  it !  she  knows  nothing 
about  the  note.  I’ve  been  wrong. 

Katie.  (Holding  up  note.)  Here  it  is,  papa.  Why  did  you  put  it  inside  this  old 
letter  ? 

Mr.  L.  (Rising.)  Eh  !  eh  !  what !  Well,  that's  a  marvellous  thing.  How  could 
it  have  got  there?  Why  that’s  what  I  thought  I  had  lost,  Katie.  Good  gracious  1 
bow  careful  people  ought  to  be. 

Mrs.  F.  How  very  careless  of  you,  Richard. 
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Mr.  L.  I’m  very  glad  you’ve  found  it,  Katie.  Here  I’ve  been  in  an  awful  state 
suspecting  the  servants - 

Katie.  Just  like  me,  papa.  I’ve  found  your  missing  note  for  you,  pray  help  me 
to  find  mine.  It’s  been  taken  from  my  bedroom  in  my  purse.  I’m  so  sorry,  papa, 
that  I  didn’t  lock  it  up.  I  am  afraid  I  forgot  till  too  late  all  you  have  told  me  about 
securing  valuables  under  lock  and  key.  Oh,  papa  !  isn’t  it  terrible?  my  purse  has 
been  taken  out  of  my  bedroom ;  I’m  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  that  I  think  it  has 
been  stolen. 

Mr.  L.  I’ve  heard  all  about  your  purse  and  your  five-pound  note,  you  sly  puss  ! 
but  you’re  wrong,  Katie,  about  it  being  stolen.  Your  aunt  has  it. 

(Katie  runs  to  Mrs.  F.,  who  gives  the  purse  to  her.) 

Katie.  I’m  so  glad  ;  I’ve  been  so  wretched  !  But  how  did  you  get  it  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Parker  found  it  on  your  bedroom  floor.  You  should  be  careful,  Katie. 

Katie.  I  will,  dear  aunt. 

Enter  TOM. 

Torn.  I’ve  just  started  the  knife-boy  off  for  a  detective.  These  mysterious  dis¬ 
appearances  must  be  cleared  up. 

Mr.  L.  It’s  all  as  clear  as  daylight  now,  my  boy,  or,  at  least,  there  only  remains 
one  little  mystery. 

Katie.  You  mean  my  five-pound  note,  papa?  Well,  I  didn’t  intend  to  tell  you 
about  that  till  you  had  read  my  charade ;  but  I  will,  as  there  has  been  so  much 
trouble  about  it. 

Mr.  L.  Well,  my  dear,  how  is  the  note  connected  with  your  charade  ? 

Katie.  Papa,  I  thought  I  would  write  a  charade,  and  I  resolved  to  make  the  hero 
of  it  one  of  the  kindest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  men  in  the  whole  world  ;  so  I  began 
to  think  very  hard,  and  I  wrote  down  all  that  I  could  remember  about  you,  papa; 
and  I  am  certain  I  won  the  prize  because  my  hero  is  such  a  darling. 

Tom.  Bravo,  Katie ! — and  so  say  all  of  us.  But  what  about  the  prize  ?  Who 
offered  it? 

Katie.  Why,  I  thought  everybody  knew  that  the  kind  Editor  of  Bow  Bells  had 
offered  a  prize  of  five  pounds  for  the  best  acting  charade,  and  three  pounds  for  the 
second  best. 

Tom.  Oh,  if  I  had  only  known  1  I  would  have  boiled  down  my  tragedy,  and  sent 
it  in. 

Mr.  L.  Well  done,  my  little  girl !  You  must  read  me  your  charade ;  but  now 
we’ll  have  some  supper. 

Tom.  Stop  a  minute,  sir  !  Our  good  friendsi  i  ‘  •  ont  expect  a  speech. 

Mr.  L.  Oh,  to  be  sure  !  I  was  forgetting. 

(Comes  to  front  of  stage.) 

Ladies  and  gent - 

Katie.  Oh,  ’pa,  that’s  rather  cold  ! 

Mr.  L.  So  ’ tis  my  love.  Dear  friends,  both  young  and  old, 

The  curtain  now  must  fall  upon  our  play. 

(Curtain  begins  to  fall.) 

Stop  ! — steady,  there  !  I’ve  something  more  to  say. 

Curtain  is  rolled  up  again.) 

Do  not  rely  on  what  appears  all  right — 

Appearances  deceive  poor  mortals’  sight. 

Do  not,  dear  Mends,  as  from  a  dream  awaken, 

To  find  too  late  that  you  have  been - 

Audience.  Mistaken. 


MR.  L. 
a. 


CURTAIN. 

MRS.  F. 


TOM  AND  KATIE. 
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FIRST  SYLLABLE.— Lock. 

SCENE  I. — A  handsomely -furnished  room;  tables,  sofas,  chairs,  ^’c.,  a  large  box 

covered  as  ottoman  at  back  of  room.  MAGGIE  and  LADY  GEE  discovered 

seated.  Maggie,  reading  ;  Lady  Gee  at  crewel-work. 

Mag.  ( Laying  book  in  lap  and  addressing  Lady  Gee.)  Oh,  such  a  lovely  story, 
aunt !  The  heroine,  a  rich  and  beautiful  girl,  is  in  love  with  a  poor,  but  brave  and 
handsome  young  officer,  and  after  unheard-of  trials  and  opposition,  she - 

Lady  G.  (Interposing ,  with  archness.)  She  takes  a  broken-hearted  farewell  of  the 
young  officer,  marries  the  man  her  father  has  provided  for  her,  and  lives  happy  ever 
afterwards. 

Mag.  (Pettishly .)  Nothing  of  the  sort.  She  hates  the  man  her  father  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  her,  and  marries  the  man  she  loves. 

Lady  G.  (Soothingly .)  Well,  well,  Maggie,  you  know  I  was  only  joking. 

(Maggie  rises,  goes  over  to  Lady  Gee,  and  kneels  at  her 
feet,  throwing  her  arms  round  her.) 

Mag.  (Coaxingly.)  Yes,  I  know,  dear  ;  but  indeed  it  is  no  joke  to  me.  You  know 
I  hate  the  very  thought  of  Sir  Solomon  as  my  husband,  and  here  am  I  engaged  to 
him  from  my  very  childhood. 

Lady  G.  (Affectionately.)  Yes,  dear;  and  I  trust  that  all  may  yet  come  right. 

Mag.  (Drawing  a  closed  envelope  from  pocket  and  showing  it.)  And  auntie,  dear, 
I’ve  got  something  here  for  him — something  for  which  he  went  upon  his  knees,  and 
begged  as  hard  as  a  hungry  puppy  for  a  bone. 

Lady  G.  What  is  it  ? 

Mag.  (Triumphantly.)  A  lock  of  hair  !  A  little  curly  lock  cut  from  my  forehead, 
and  fastened  with  a  sky-blue  ribbon ,  all  for  him  ! 

(While  she  is  speaking  the  last  words  Sir  S.  Bull  appears 
in  entrance,  and  remains  there  till  she  is  silent,  when 
he  advances  to  front,  and  turning  to  front,  mimics  her 
last  words  with  hands  affectionately  clasped  and  up - 
turned  eyes.) 

Sir  S.  (Ecstatically.)  A  little  curly  lock,  cut  from  my  forehead,  and  fastened  with 
a  sky-blue  ribbon,  all  for  him!  (Turns  to  Maggie  with  affected  sternness.)  All  for 
him!  Miss  Maggie,  there  can  be  but  one  him  for  an  engaged  young  lady,  and  that 
him,  must  be  her  long-affianced  husband.  (Holds  out  hand.)  Give  me  the  lock. 

Mag.  (Poising  and  putting  her  hands  behind  her.)  Indeed,  Sir  Solomon,  I  have 
no  lock  for  you. 

Sir.  S.  (Still  holding  out  hand.)  Give  me  that  envelope. 

Mag.  (Half-crying ,  and  moving  nearer  Lady  Gee.)  I  will  wot,  Sir  Solomon. 

Lady  G.  (Coaxingly.)  Come,  Maggie  darling,  one  would  think  that  never  another 
lock  grew  on  your  head,  you  make  such  a  fuss  about  this  one  ;  give  it  to  Sir  Solomon. 
It  is  your  duty  to  obey  your  guardian,  dear. 

Sir  S.  (Going  nearer  Maggie,  still  holding  out  hand.)  Come,  Miss  Maggie,  sur¬ 
render,  for  the  allied  forces  are  arrayed  against  you. 

(Maggie,  quickly  darting  to  window,  throws  envelope  out.) 
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Lady  Q.  and  Sir  S.  ( Simultaneously .)  Oh,  fie,  Maggie  ! 

(Maggie  looks  resentfully  at  both,  then  puts  her  handker * 
chief  to  eyes.) 

CURTAIN. 

SECOND  SYLLABLE— Smith. 

SCENE  II. — A  secluded  part  of  Kensington  Gardens.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  dis¬ 
covered  seated  on  garden-chair. 

A.  S.  ( Looking  at  watch.)  It  is  already  half  an  hour  beyond  the  time  appointed  ; 
1  trust  Sir  Solomon  has  not  got  knowledge  of  our  intended  meeting,  and  locked  poor 
Maggie  up.  ( Looking  out  to  side.)  No ;  here  she  comes  ! — fresh  as  Aurora,  and 
lovely  as  fabled  wood-nymph,  clad  in  the  garments  of  a  nineteenth-century  miss. 

( Rises  and  goes  eagerly  towards  entrance.) 

Enter  MAGGIE,  elegantly  attired  in  walking-costume.  A.  S.  takes  her  hand,  and 
raises  it  to  his  lips,  then  leads  her  to  seat,  and  sits  beside  her. 

Mag.  ( Fanning  herself.)  Oh,  dear !  I  had  such  trouble  to  get  away.  Sir  Solomon 
has  only  left  the  house  an  hour  ago ;  and  my  aunt  detained  me  matching  crewels, 
in  the  most  provoking  way,  just  as  though  she  suspected  I  was  coming  here. 

A.  S.  (Tenderly.)  Poor  Maggie  !  I  half  feared  that  I  should  not  have  seen  you. 
I  even  dreaded  that  that  detestable  Sir  Solomon  had  gone  so  far  in  his  tyrannical 
jealousy  as  to  lock  you  up. 

Mag,  Lock  me  up !  Oh,  dear !  you  surely  could  not  think  he  would  ever  be  so 
wicked  ! 

A.  S.  (Seriously.)  Indeed  I  think  him  quite  capable  of  that,  or  even  worse. 

Mag.  (Excitedly.)  Oh,  Heavens !  imprisoned  !  and  perhaps  chained  !  Do  you 
think  he  would  chain  me,  Augustus? 

A.  S.  ( Emphatically .)  Of  course  he  would. 

Mag.  Oh,  horrible ! 

A.  S.  Frightful ! 

Mag.  (Despairingly.)  Oh,  what  shall  I  do? 

A.  S.  ( Taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it.)  Marry  me  at  once,  dearest. 

Mag.  Marry  you  at  once  !  Oh,  Augustus,  I  couldn’t. 

A.  S.  (Urgently.)  Yes,  you  could,  darling.  You  should  escape  at  once  ;  come  with 
me  now,  and  I  will  take  you  to  my  mother’s  house,  and  to-morrow  we  can  be  married 
by  special  license. 

Mag.  (Rising  and  clasping  her  hands,  with  agitation.)  Oh,  dear !  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do  ! 

A.S.  (Rising ,  catching  hold  of  her  hands,  and  speaking  with  eagerness.)  Trust 
yourself  with  me,  love ;  let  us  fly  at  once.  (Draws  her  towards  side  of  stage.) 

Enter  LADY  GEE,  facing  them. 

Lady  Q.  ( Stretching  out  arms  to  prevent  their  passing.)  Maggie  !  Mr.  Smith ! 

CURTAIN. 


THE  WHOLE  WORD— Locksmith. 

SCENE  III.  Same  as  Scene  I.— The  large  box  draped  as  ottoman  is  brought  down 
to  front,  in  centre.  LADY  GEE,  MAGGIE,  and  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  dis¬ 
covered  seated.  A.  S.  on  ottoman,  in  centre,  Lady  Gee  and  Maggie  in  easy 
chairs,  on  either  side. 

A.  S.  (Addressing  Lady  Gee.)  Dear  Lady  Gee,  can  you  not  think  of  any  expedient 
to  help  us  ? 

Lady  G.  Alas  !  no.  Sir  Solomon.  Iam  sure,  is  bent  on  marrying  Maggie,  and  he 
is  so  headstrong  that  no  entreaties  from  me  could  move  him  from  his  deter¬ 
mination. 

Mag,  And  if  1  marry  without  his  consent  I  shall  lose  all  my  fortune.  Was  ever 
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anythin"  so  provoking?  Everything  seems  against  us.  Oh,  Augustus,  you  had 
better  give  me  up,  and  seek  some  other  girl  without  a  nasty,  horrid,  cruel  guardian. 

(Puts  handkerchief  to  eyes.) 

A.  S.  ( Impetuously .)  Give  you  up !  Never!  ,  _  , 

(A  loud  knocking  is  heard  without!  Lady  G.  runs  to 
window,  and  looks  out.  Rushes  back  to  centre.) 

Lady  G.  It  is  Sir  Solomon  !  (To  A.  S.  who  has  risen.)  He  must  not  see  you 
here,  or  all  is  lost.  (KnocW  continues .) 

Mag.  (Rising  and  wringing  her  hands.)  Oh,  Heavens  !  What  shall  we  do  r  Me 
will  be  in  directly  ! 

A.  S.  I  must  hide  somewhere  till  he  has  gone.  . 

(Runs  to  window  and  gets  behind  curtain.) 

Mag.  (Distractedly.)  Oh  !  not  there,  Augustus  !  He’s  sure  to  see  you  there  ! 

Lady  G.  (Looking  round.)  Alas !  I  hear  him  coming !  (Opens  lid  of  ottoman.) 

Here!  quick!  Augustus,  get  in  here  ! 

(A.  8.  gets  into  ottoman  hurriedly  ;  lid  closes  with  audible 
snap.  Lady  Gee  and  Maggie  throw  themselves  into 
chairs,  and  catching  up  books,  pretend  to  read.) 

Enter  SIK  SOLOMON. 

Sir  S.  How  d’ye  do,  ladies?  Studiously  employed,  I  see.  I’m  glad  to  find  you 
both  at  home,  as  I  have  three  or  four  hours  on  my  hands,  and  intend  spending  them 
with  you  (Seats  himself  on  ottoman  m  centre.) 

May.  "(Aside.)  Oh,  heavens  !  ml  .  .  ,  ,  .  0. 

Lady  G.  (Aside.)  Oh',  dear !  (Aloud.)  This  is  _  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Sir 
Solomon.  We  understood  that  you  had  intended  going  to-day  to  see  your  sister  at 

Southampton.  ...  .  ,  . 

Sir  S.  (Carelessly.)  Yes,  so  I  had  ;  but  I  got  a  telegram  this  morning,  asking  me 
to  go  to-morrow  instead,  as  her  husband’s  departure  is  postponed  till  then. 

Mag.  It’s  very  nice  to  have  you  with  us,  I’m  sure.  (Anxiously.)  Wouldn  t  you 
like  to  go  and  sit  in  the  garden— it’s  so  warm  indoors? 

Sir  S.  No,  thanks  ;  I  find  it  very  pleasant  here.  . 

May  (Aside.)  Provoking  creature  !  (A  slight  noise  is  heard  inside  ottoman.) 
Sir  S.  (Starting.)  What  noise  was  that  ?  It  sounded  quite  close  to  me  ! 

Maq."  (Quickly'.)  Oh,  it  wa3  only  a  mouse  in  the  wainscot ! 

3  (Noise  is  heard  again.) 

Sir  S.  (Starting  more  violently.)  There  it  is  again !— sounded  right  under  my 

Lady  G.  (Hurriedly.)  It  is  only  a  rat  under  the  flooring,  Sir  Solomon. 

A.  S.  (In  ottoman.)  Help,  help  !  I’m  suffocating  !_ 

Sir  S.  (Jumping  up,  and  shouting.)  Police  ! — police  ! — thieves  thieves  ! 

Mag.  (Rushing  to  ottoman,  and  endeavouring  to  open  it.)  Help  !— help  !  I  can’t 
raise  the  lid  !  He’ll  be  stifled  ! 

Lady  G.  (Running  to  her  assistance.)  Oh,  heavens  !  I  had  forgotten  that  it  was  a 

C&Mag°C(Wringing  her  hands  distractedly.)  Help  !— help  !  He’ll  die  !  Send  for  a 

^ 0<Lady  G.  (Screaming,  and  running  to  door.)  A  locksmith !  Send  for  a  lock- 

Sir  S.  (Shouting,  and  rushing  to  window.)  Police !— police !  Send  for  the 

V°]A.eS.  (In  ottoman.)  Let  me  out  '—let  me  out! 

Mag.  (Falling  on  knees,  and  raising  her  hands  distractedly  above  her  head.)  Oh, 
Augustus  ! — Augustus  !  Save  my  Augustus  ! 

Sir  S  (Coming  towards  her.)  Augustus— Augustus  !  What  does  the  girl  mean  ? 
Maq."  (Sobbing.)  Save  him— oh,  save  him,  for  my  sake,  Sir  Solomon  1 
Sir  S.  Save  him  !  Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  him  ? 

Maq  He’s  in  the  ottoman,  suffocating— dying  !  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Sir  S  In  the  ottoman  is  he  P  (Goes  and  seats  himself  on  ottoman,  and  folding 
his  arms ,  looks  sternly  around.)  In  the  ottoman,  is  lie  ?  Then  let  him  stay  there  1 
Mag.  (Dragging  herself  on  knees  to  his  feet.)  Oh,  Sir  Solomon,  have  pity  ! 
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Lady  G.  (E ntreatingly .)  Dear  Sir  Solomon,  pray  help  us. 

Sir  S.  (Rising.)  Not  a  bit  of  it.  But  I  dare  say  the  young  gentleman  won’t  die 
for  the  next  five  minutes  or  so,  so  I  should  like  a  little  conversation  with  him  mean¬ 
while. 

Mag.  ( Indignantly .)  Monster! 

Sir  S.  (Bending  over  ottoman.)  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  Mr.  Augustus 
Smith,  I  believe? 

A.  S.  Yes,  yes.  Let  me  out. 

Sir  S.  All  in  good  time,  sir.  You  profess  to  love  my  ward,  I  believe  ? 

A.  S.  I  love  her  to  distraction. 

Sir  S.  Indeed  ! 

Mag.  (Sobbing.)  And  I  love  him  to  distraction. 

Sir  S.  Indeed ! 

Lady  G.  Oh,  Sir  Solomon,  I  think  you  should  be  merciful. 

Sir  S.  Indeed  !  Well,  for  your  sake,  I  will  be  far  more  merciful  than  he  deserves, 
(To  A.  S.,  loudly.)  Promise  to  resign  all  pretension  to  the  hand  and  affection  of 
my  ward,  and  you  are  free. 

A.  S.  (Faintly.)  Never  !  I’ll  die  first ! 

Sir  S.  (Turning  to  Maggie.)  Promise  to  give  him  up,  and  I’ll  let  him  out  at  once. 

A.  S.  Say  you  will  not,  Maggie,  or  I’ll  kill  myself  directly  I’m  let  out. 

Mag.  (Faintly.)  I  will  not. 

(Falls  back  fainting.  Lady  Gee  runs  to  her  assistance , 
Sir  Solomon  kicks  open  lid  of  ottoman.) 

Sir  S.  Come  forth,  fond,  foolish,  and  faithful  lover.  Take  your  sweetheart,  and 
be  happy. 

(A.  S.  crawls  out  of  ottoman,  and  running  to  Maggie, 
raises  her,  and  with  one  arm  round  her,  supports  her 
while  she  rests  her  hea.d  on  his  shoulder.  Sir  Solomon 
advances  to  Lady  Gee,  and  leads  her  to  front.) 

Sir  S.  (Pointing  to  A.  S.  and  Maggie.)  Well,  Lady  Gee,  I  think  I  have  been  pretty 
expeditious  as  a  locksmith,  eh  ? 

Lady  G.  The  best  of  locksmiths,  Sir  Solomon,  and  the  kindest  of  men. 

(A.  S.  leads  Maggie  to  Sir  Solomon.) 

Sir  S.  (Patting  Maggie  on  head.)  Go  your  ways,  Miss  Maggie,  only  treat  your 
young  lover  a  little  more  kindly  than  you  have  your  old,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  be  quite  as  willing  to  be  suffocated  in  an  ottoman  for  your  fair  sake  twenty  years 
hence  as  he  was  a  few  minutes  since.  (Turning  to  Lady  Gee,  and  taking  her  hand, 
smiling.)  Lady  Gee,  I  am  a  broken-hearted  man.  I  look  to  you  for  consolation. 

CURTAIN  FALLS. 
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FIRST  SYLLABLE.— Port. 

SCENE  I. — Mr.  Johnson's  dining-room.  MR.  JOHNSON  and  MR.  JACKSON 
discovered  at  table,  discussing  a  bottle  of  old  port. 

Mr.  Jackson.  ( Holding  up  his  glass.)  Fine  glass  of  wine  this,  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I’m  glad  you  like  it.  This  is  some  of  my  father’s  old  port.  I’ve 
had  it  in  my  cellar  for  thirty  years,  and  it  had  been  in  my  father’s  for  about  the 
same  time ;  so  you  may  guess  how  old  it  is. 

Jack.  Ah,  it’s  perfection — simply  perfection  !  I  have  some  fine  old  port  in  my  own 
cellar,  but  it  does  not  come  up  to  this. 

John.  Have  another  glass,  Jackson. 

Jack.  I  will,  by  all  means.  ( Fills  his  glass.) 

John.  And  now,  Jackson,  I  think  you  said  you  had  called  to  see  me  ou  a  very  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  business  ? 

Jack.  I  did. 

John.  May  I  inquire  the  nature  of  that  business  ? 

Jack.  Well,  Johnson,  I’ll  come  to  the  point  at  once.  I’m  an  old  bachelor,  as  you 
know,  with  pHnty  of  money,  but  no  relatives  living.  I’ve  enjoyed  the  delights  of 
single  blessedness  for  fifty  odd  years,  and  now  I’m  beginning  to  think  I  should  like 
a  change  ;  so  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  try  the  effect  of  matrimony. 

John.  Ah  !  I  thought  you  would  come  to  that  some  day.  I  suppose  you  already 
have  some  1  idy  in  your  eye  ? 

Jack.  You’re  right,  Johnson  ;  I  have. 

John.  May  I  venture  to  ask  who  the  fair  enchantress  is? 

Jack.  Well,  Johnson,  don’t  start  if  I  tell  you  she  is  no  other  than  your  own 
daughter. 

John.  My  daughter  !  What,  Julia? 

Jack.  Just  so  ;  your  little  Julia.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  match,  I  hope  ? 
John.  Certainly  not ;  but  the  announcement  was  so  unexpected  that  I  was  quite 
taken  aback.  Have  you  spoken  to  Julia  yet  about  it? 

Jack.  No ;  I  thought  it  better  to  speak  to  you  first,  to  ascertain  whether  you 
object  to  me. 

John.  My  dear  sir,  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  would  more  willingly  give  my 
daughter,  than  to  yourself.  There  is  but  one  objection — the  disparity  of  age.  You 
are  about  thirty  years  older  than  she  is. 

Jack.  A  trifle,  Johnson,  a  trifle  ;  I  shall  love  her  all  the  more  for  it.  She’ll  be  an 
old  man’s  darling,  you  know. 

John.  Well,  certainly  the  objection  is  not  very  serious,  after  all.  Of  course  you 
will  make  her  a  handsome  settlement? 

Jack.  Of  course.  I’ll  settle  <£5,000  a  year  on  her  for  life. 

John.  Very  well,  then,  you  have  my  full  sanction  to  the  match  ;  and  I  shall  now 
consider  you  and  Julia  formally  engaged. 

Jack.  You  think,  then,  that  I  shall  meet  with  no  opposition  from  the  girl  herself. 
John.  Certainly :  you’ll  find  no  difficulty  in  that  quarter.  I  shall  speak  to 
Julia  myself  on  the  subject ;  and  I  flatter  myself  she  has  been  too  well  brought  up, 
to  oppose  the  wishes  of  her  parents. 

Jack.  Very  well,  then,  I  shall  consider  myself  her  future  husband.  And  now _ 
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( rising  and  talcing  up  his  hat) — as  I’ve  gained  my  object,  I'll  take  my  departure 
(Johnson  rings  the  hell.)  Good  day,  Johnson  ;  give  my  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  John, 
son  and  Julia.  ( They  shake  hands. 

John.  I  will ;  good  day. 

Enter  JAMES. 

Show  Mr.  Jackson  out.  [ Exeunt  James  and.  Mr.  Jackson .]  This  will  be  a  capital 
match  for  Julia.  Jackson  is  rolling  in  money.  I  must  go  and  tell  Louisa. 

[Exit 

END  OF  SCENE  I. 


SECOND  SYLLABLE.— Man. 

SCENE  II. — Mr.  Johnson's  drawing-room.. 

ARCHIE  JOHNSON  and  JULIA  JOHNSON  discovered  seated  on  a  sofa. 

Archie.  So  uncle  and  aunt  are  not  at  home  P 

Julia.  No  ;  they  are  gone  to  pay  some  visits,  and  I  don’t  expect  them  home  for  at 
least  two  hours. 

Archie.  That  is  jolly  !  How  fortunate  it  is  that  I  called  just  now,  isn’t  it,  Julia 
darling  P 

Julia.  Yes,  indeed :  but,  Archie  dear,  you  must  be  sure  not  to  let  them  come 
home  and  find  you  here.  They  would  be  so  angry  if  they  did  ;  for,  in  addition  to 
forbidding  you  to  come  to  the  house,  they  have  given  me  strict  orders  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  you. 

Archie.  Never  fear  ;  I’ll  leave  in  good  time  to  escape  them.  I  wonder  whether 
they’ll  ever  be  less  rancorous  towards  me? 

Julia.  I’m  afraid  not,  unless  Fortune  takes  pity  on  us  both,  and  makes  you  a  rich 
man. 

Archie.  That  is  about  the  last  thing  that  is  likely  to  happen. 

Julia.  Well,  Archie  dear,  don’t  let  us  despair.  Perhaps,  some  day,  ’pa  and  ’ma 
may  be  induced  to  think  less  of  money  and  more  of  merit.  At  present,  they  respect 
people  entirely  in  proportion  to  their  property,  and  that  is  why  they  dislike  you. 

Archie.  Well,  dearest,  it  is  some  consolation  to  find  that  you  don’t  share  their 
mercenary  opinions. 

Julia.  And  I  hope  I  never  shall.  I  hope  I  shall  always  love  you  for  yourself 
alone. 

Archie.  Oh,  say  those  words  again,  love !  They’re  the  sweetest  music  you  could 
pour  into  my  ear  ! 

Julia.  Dear  Archie,  I  sometimes  cannot  help  feeling  sad,  when  I  think  how  hope- 
less  our  prospects  are. 

Archie.  Cheer  up,  sweet !  The  course  of  true  love  never  runs  smooth. 

Enter  JAMES,  hastily. 

James.  Oh,  miss,  look  out !  Master  and  missis  is  come  home !  They  will  be  in 
in  a  minute ! 

(Exit. 

Julia.  Oh,  my  gracious  !  what’s  to  be  done?  There  will  be  such  a  scene  if  they 
find  you  here  !  Whatever  shall  we  do  ? 

Archie.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  face  the  storm,  as  there’s  no  means  of  escape. 

Julia.  No,  no ;  that  will  never  do  !  I  should  never  hear  the  end  of  it !  You  must 
hide  somewhere  ;  hide  under  the  sofa  ! 

Archie.  But,  love,  consider  how  undignified  such  a  proceeding  would  be. 

Julia.  Oh,  never  mind  that!  Hark!  I  hear  them  coming!  Do,  please,  Archie 
dear,  for  my  sake,  hide  yourself !  You  can  easily  leave  the  house  when  they’ve  gone 
up-stairs. 

Archie.  Anything  for  your  sake,  Julia. 

(Gets  under  sofa ;  Julia  sits  down  on  same.) 

Enter  MR.  and  MRS.  JOHNSON,  in  outdoor  costume. 

Julia.  You’re  home  sooner  than  I  expected. 
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Mrs.  J.  ( Sitting  down  on  sofa.)  Yes,  love.  We  called  at  the  O'Neills  and  the 
Cavendishes,  but  they  were  both  out.  Mrs.  Churchill  asked  me  to  remember  her 
kindly  to  you.  ( Archie  sneezes ;  Mrs.  J.  jumps  up.) 

Julia.  Good  gracious,  ’ma  !  what’s  the  matter? 

Mr 8.  J.  There’s  something  under  the  sofa. 

Mr.  J.  Nonsense,  Louisa  ! 

Julia.  Oh,  ’ma,  whatever  can  you  be  thinking  of  P 
Mrs.  J.  I’m  quite  sure  I  heard  a  noise  of  some  kind. 

( Loolcs  under  sofa ,  and  screams.) 

Mr.  J.  ( Jumping  up  from  his  seat.)  What  on  earth  is  the  matter? 

Mrs.  J.  Oh  !  there’s  a  man  under  the  sofa  ! 

Mr.  J.  A  what  ? 

Mrs.  J.  A  man! — a  man  ! 


[Julia  slips  out  of  the  room. 

(Drags  Archie  out.) 

him  tight — hold  him 


Hold 


What  are  jou 

and  as  you  came 
I  shou 
not  resist 


dninp- 


Mr.  J.  A  man?  So  it  is  !  Come  out,  you  villain  ! 

Mrs.  J.  Take  care,  my  dear ;  he  may  be  armed ! 
tight ;  he  must  be  a  burglar  ! 

Mr.  J.  Why,  bless  ray  soul,  it’s  that  fellow,  Archie  ! 

Archie.  Yes,  uncle  ;  it’s  I. 

Mrs.  J.  This  is  very  pretty,  certainly  ! 

Mr.  J.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  behaviour? 
under  that  sofa  ? 

Archie.  Well,  uncle,  the  truth  is,  I  came  here  to  see  Julia, 
sooner  than  we  expected,  I  could  not  escape  ;  so  I  hid  under  the  sofa, 
have  done  such  a  thing  if  it  had  rested  with  myself  ;  but  I  could 
entreaties  of  Julia.  » 

Mr.  J.  ( LooTcing  round.)  What’s  become  of  that  girl? 

Mrs.  J.  She  must  have  left  the  room  unnoticed. 

Mr.  J.  (To  Archie.)  Haven’t  I  forbidden  you  to  come  to  this  house,  sir? 

Archie.  Certainly,  uncle  ;  but  I  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  longing  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Julia. 

Mr.  J.  How  many  more  times  shall  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I’ll  not  allow  v<M  to 
have  any  further  intercourse  with  her?  Hero  are  you,  a  young  fellow  with  barely 
enough  to  keep  himself  on,  and  you  have  the  impudence  to  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  my  daughter !  Now,  sir,  once  more  I  order  you  to  leave  this  house  ;  and  if 
I  ever  catch  you  in  it  again,  I’ll  promptly  kick  you  out.  ( Rihgs  the  bell.) 

Enter  JAMES. 

Show  this  young  man  out,  James.  [Exeunt  James  and  Archie.']  Now,  Louisa, 
we  must  make  haste  and  dress,  or  we  shall  be  late  for  dinner. 

[Exeunt 

END  OF  SCENE  II. 


THIRD  SYLLABLE.— Toe. 

SCENE  III.— The  same. 

MR.  and  MRS.  JOHNSON  and  JULIA  discovered  seated. 

Julia.  But,  ’pa,  you  never  mean  to  say  you  wish  me  to  marry  an  old  man  like 
that ! 

Mr.  J.  Old!  what  do  you  mean  by  old,  Julia?  Mr.  Jackson  is  not  nearly  so  old 
as  he  looks. 

Mrs.  J.  Why,  my  love,  he’s  in  the  very  prime  of  life. 

Julia.  I’m  sure  he’s  quite  old  enough  to  be  my  father  ;  and,  as  to  marrying  him 
I  could  never  bring  myself  to  do  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  J.  Nonsense,  my  dear ;  consider  what  a  good  catch  he’ll  be.  Mr.  Jackson  is 
immensely  rich. 

Julia.  If  he  were  a  walking  gold-mine,  I’d  never  have  him.  I’d  never  marry  a 
man  unless  I  really  loved  him. 

Mrs.  J.  Her  head  is  completely  turned  on  that  poverty-stricken  cousin  of  hers. 

Mr.  J.  Pray,  Louisa,  don’t  speak  about  him.  And  now,  Julia,  listen  to  me.  I’ve 
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given  Mr.  Jack9on  my  full  consent  to  marry  you,  and  I  expect,  therefore,  that  when 
he  proposes  you’ll  accept  him. 

Julia.  Oh,  ’pa,  I  couldn’t!  I  really  could  not !  Please  don’t  urge  me  to  do  a 
thing  so  hateful. 

Mr.  J.  Nonsense,  my  dear,  it’s  my  express  wish;  and  I’ll  not  bear  of  a  refusal  on 
your  part.  You  must  do  as  I  bid  you. 

Julia.  ’Pa,  it’s  no  use  to  deceive  you,  I  really  and  truly  can’t  do  it.  It  would  be 
the  death  of  me — and  I  cannot  and  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  J.  You  must ;  you  shall ! 

Julia.  ( Jumping  up  and  confronting  him.)  ’  a,  you  may  kill  me  if  you  ike  ;  but 
I’ll  never  marry  that  man.  Never!  never!  neve. 

( Stamps  her  joot  on  his  toe .  He  roars.) 

Mr  J.  Oh,  oh  ! 

Mrs.  J.  ( Jumping  up.)  Good  gracious,  William  !  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Julia.  Oh,  ’pa!  what’ 9  the  matter  ?  Oh,  what  have  I  done P  What  have  I  done ? 

Mr.  J.  ( Groaning  and  limping  about  the  room.)  Done !  why,  you’ve  stamped 
on  my  toe  !  Oh,  my  toe  !  my  unfortunate  toe  ! 

Mrs.  J.  His  poor  gouty  toe  !  Oh,  you  cruel,  heartless  girl !  How  could  you  do 
such  a  thing  P 

Julia.  Oh,  ’pa  !  I’m  so  very,  very  sorry  !  Are  you  better  now? 

Mr.  John.  Wait  till  you  have  the  gout,  then  you’ll  know  what  it  is  to  have  your 
toe  trodden  on.  Come,  Louisa  ;  I  can  talk  no  more  at  present.  Lend  me  your  arm  ; 
I  feel  rather  shaken. 

[ Exit  limping  and  leaning  on  Mrs.  Johnson's  arm. 

Julia.  ( Throwing  herself  down  on  sofa,  and  bursting  into  tears.)  Oh,  dear  !  oh, 
dear  !  Whatever  shall  I  do?  They’re  determined  to  make  me  marry  that  man.  But 
— ( jumping  wp  pasionately) — I  won’t  do  it !  I  won’t  do  it !  No  ;  come  what  will,  I’m 
determined  I  won’t  do  it !  I’ll  write  to  Archie  at  once,  and  tell  him  all  about  this  ! 

[Rushes  out  of  the  room. 

END  OF  SCENE  III. 


THE  ENTIRE  WORD. -Portmanteau. 

SCENE  lY.—The  same. 

MR.  and  MRS.  JOHNSON  and  MR.  JACKSON  discovered  in  conversation 

Knock  at  door  heard. 

Mrs.  John.  Come  in. 

Ryder  JAMES,  with  portmanteau. 

Mr.  John.  Well,  James,  what  is  it  ?  What  have  you  got  there? 

James.  Hexcuse  me,  sir.  I  should  be  sorry  to  'ave  it  said  as  ’ow  I  was  addicted  tc 
hinterfering  in  other  people’s  domestic  affairs,  sir ;  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  bring 
this  ’ere  portmanter  to  you. 

Mr.  John.  To  whom  does  it  belong? 

James.  To  Miss  Julia,  sir.  She  hordered  me,  sir,  to  carry  it  down  into  the  ’all ; 
and  she’s  got  her  things  on,  sir,  all  ready  to  go  hout,  and  it’s  my  humble  opinion,  sir' 
as  ’ow  she’s  a-goin’  to  helope. 

Mr.  John.  ^ 

Mr 8.  John.  £  To  elope  ! 

Mr.  Jack .  ' 

James.  To  helope,  sir  ;  and  there’s  a  cab  a-waitin’ 
in  it. 

Mrs.  John.  I  must  go  and  see  what  all  this  means. 

Mr.  Jack .  This  is  very  strange ! 

Mr.  John.  Very.  You  say  there’s  some  one  in  the 
James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  John.  Do  you  know  who  it  is  ? 

James.  No,  sir ;  I  don’t. 


at  the  door,  sir,  with  some  one 


[Exit. 


cab,  James? 


(Retires.) 
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Re-enter  MRS.  JOHNSON,  dragging  in  JULIA,  in  out-door  costume. 

Mrs.  John.  Here’s  a  pretty  state  of  things  ! 

Mr.  John.  What’s  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Julia? 

Mrs.  John.  Oh  !  you  bad  girl,  Julia  ! 

Julia.  (Sobbing.)  Oh,  pa  ! — it’s  all  your  fault — you  wanted  to — make  me  marry— 
Mr.  Jackson.  I  told  you — I  never  could. 

Mr.  Jack.  Pardon  me,  Johnson  ;  I  should  like  to  ask  your  daughter  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  (To  Julia.)  So,  Miss  Julia,  you  think  you  couldn’t  fancy  an  old  fellow  like 
me,  eh  ? 

Julia.  Indeed,  Mr.  Jackson,  I  assure  you  I  could  always  like  you  and  respect  you 
as  an  old  friend,  but  I  could  never  marry  you.  There  is  only  one  man  that  I  could 
ever  marry. 

Mr.  Jack.  Oh  !  then  there’s  an  attachment  elsewhere? 

Mr.  John.  She  alludes  to  a  young  coxcomb  of  a  cousin.  A  foolish  boy-and-girl 
affair ;  I’ve  told  them  I  never  can  consent  to  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Jack.  (To  Julia.)  So  you  are  partial  to  this  cousin  of  yours? 

Julia.  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Jackson  ;  he’s  the  only  man  in  the  world  I  could  ever 
love. 

Mrs.  John.  Stuff  and  nonsense  ! 

Mr.  Jack.  Now,  Johnson,  listen  to  me.  When  I  first  spoke  to  you  about  your 
daughter,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  this  attachment  between  her  and  her 
cousin  ;  otherwise,  I  never  should  have  proposed  for  the  girl.  Now,  however,  I 
must  withdraw  my  proposal ;  I  can’t  allow  the  girl  to  be  coerced  just  for  the  sake 
of  myself. 

Julia.  Oh  !  Mr.  Jackson,  you’ve  made  me  feel  so  relieved  !  I  was  certain  you  did 
not  know  of  this  coei’cion. 

Mr.  Jack.  No,  my  dear ;  I  never  should  have  consented  to  it.  And  now, 
Johnson,  let  me  plead  the  cause  of  these  young  people.  You  see  how  fond  they  are 
of  each  other,  and  to  what  lengths  they’re  prepared  to  carry  their  affection.  Let 
me  beg  of  you  now,  as  a  personal  favour,  to  give  way  to  them.  Let  them  have  their 
wish,  and  I’ll  act  as  best  man. 

Julia.  (Caressingly.)  Oh,  ’pa,  do  !  that’s  a  dear,  good  soul ! 

Mr.  John.  Well,  well ;  I  suppose  1  must  give  in,  after  all.  What  do  you  say, 
Louisa? 

Mrs.  John.  If  we  are  likely  to  have  the  scandal  of  an  elopement,  I  should  much 
rather  that  you  gave  in. 

Mr.  John.  Very  well  ;  I  make  no  further  objection.  (To  Julia.)  I  suppose,  Julia, 
the  person  inside  that  cab  is  no  other  than  Archie  himself  ? 

Julia.  Well,  yes,  *pa;  I  can’t  deny  it. 

Mr.  John.  Go  and  fetch  him. 

[Exit  Julia. 

Mr.  John.  James! 

James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  John.  Take  away  that  portmanteau. 

James.  Yes,  sir. 

[Exit,  with  portmanteau. 

Re-enter  JULIA  with  ARCHIE. 

Mr.  John.  Well,  sir,  this  is  pretty  behaviour  of  yours  !  New,  sir,  don’t  you  think 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  ? 

Archie.  Well,  uncle,  perhaps  I  ought.  But  Julia  was  in  great  distress,  and  I  could 
think  of  no  other  way  of  solving  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  John.  Well,  well!  And  now,  Archie,  look  here.  I’ve  at  last  been  induced 
to  give  way  in  this  matter  ;  so  now  you’ll  meet  with  no  more  obstacles. 

Archie.  (Grasping  his  hand.)  Oh,  uncle,  you’ve  made  me  the  happiest  man  in  the 
whole  world  ! 

Mr.  John.)  Of  course,  of  course;  that’s  the  usual  phrase  in  such  cases.  Julia, 
my  love,  come  here.  (Puts  her  hand  in  Archie's.)  There,  my  dear  children ;  bless 
you  both  !  And  now  you  may  have  the  banns  published  as  soon  as  you  please. 
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583  Chancery  Suit 

584  Bequeathed  heart 

585  My  wife — what  wife? 

5C6  Blanche  Heriot 

587  Lady  of  the  Lake 

588  Bill  Jonos 

589  Americans  Abroad 
son  /Pleasant  dreams 

(.Advice  Gratis 

591  The  Wedding  Gown 

592  Dice  of  death 
693  The  Bottle  Imp 
594  Lost  and  won 
525  Marriage 

596  The  Three  Secreis 

597  Frederick  the  Great 

598  A  libertine’s  lesson 

599  Jacques  Strop 

600  The  Charming  Polly 

601  Life’s  a  iotteiy 

602  /Antony  and  Cleopatra 
(.The  Party  wall 

603  A  cure  for  love 

604  Gissipus 

605  Helen  Oakleigh 

fine  /Blue-Faced  Baboon 
b  (.Ourang-Outang 

607  The  White  Aiilliuer 

608  Perourou 

609  The  Greek  Boy 

610  Robespierre 

611  The  Red  Farm 

612  Miser’s  daughter 
/Wanted,  a  Brigand 

01,3  (.Claude  Duval 

614  Camille 

615  The  Pride  of  Birth 

616  Alothers  and  daugbers 

617  Belford  castle 

fil8  /Duchess  of - 

0  (.Punch  out  of  town 

619  Thomas  A'Beekett 

620  Mazeppa 

621  Temptation 

622  Mary  Melvin 

623  A  Night  in  the  Bastille 
«94  /Rinks,  the  Bagman 

1  (.Dobson  and  Co. 

625  The  Blind  Bargain 

626  Jine,  the  Licensed 

Victualler’s  daughter 
rcy~  /Bamboozling 

'  (.The  Sergeant’s  Wedding 

628  The  Game  of  Love 

629  Old  Alaids 

630  Gustavus  the  Third 

631  The  Weathercock 

632  7'urpin*s  Ride  to  York 
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833  Dove*  in  a  Cage 

634  Ocean  of  Life 

635  Nina  Sforza 

636  ( i5art*eI1  v-  Pickwiek 
\Two  Swindlers 

637  Ambrose  Gwynett 

638  Hazard  of  the  Die 

639  Peer  and  the  Peasant 

640  One  Hundred  Pound  Note 

641  Factory  Boy 

642  Merchant  and  his  Clerks 


643 


661 

662 


/Living  Statues 
\My  Sister  Kate 
644  Cavalier 
646  Lottery  of  Life 
646  False  and  Constant 
547  Who’ll  Lend  me  a  Wife 

648  ’Twould  Puzzle  a  Con 

649  Devil’s  in  It 

650  Love’s  Sacrifice 
/ Painter  of  Ghent 

Vl02 

652  Man  for  the  Ladies 

653  You  Know  What 

654  Gipsy  King 

655  Court  and  City 

656  Gertrude’s  Cherries 

657  Legerdemain 

658  English  Etiquette 

659  My  Wife’s  Mother 
ew)  /  Humpbacked  Lover 

V  Patter  v.  Clatter 
/Truth 

Y  Ringdoves 

(Dowager 
Why  did  you  Die? 

663  Love  of  a  Prince 
664  Fanchon,  the  Cricket 
665  Secretary 

666  Bringing  Home  the  Bride 
63/  Charles  the  First 
668  Moonshiue 

669  M'.geliue 
\  Divorce 

670  Brian  Boroihme 

671  Noyades 

672  Inez  de  Castro 

673  Love,  Law,  and  Physic 

674  Heiress  of  Bruges 

675  Climbing  Boy 

fi7fi  /Married  Hake 

^Conquering  Game 
677  Haunted  Inn 
678  Comfortable  Lodgings 
679  Two  Friends 
680  French  Spy 
681  Provost  of  Bruges 
682  Lone  Hut 

/Peter  Smink 
YMrs.  Smith 
684  Handy  Andy 
685  Michael  Erie 
686  Old  Parr 
687  Tarnation  Strange 
688  Royal  Oak 
6«9  Rose  of  Arragon 
690  Hnlvei,  the  Unknown 
691  John  of  Procida 
any  /Serenading 
^  \Middle  Temple 
693  Promise  of  Marriage 
694  Chain  of  Gold 
695  Beggar’s  Daughter 
696  Battle  of  Waterloo 
697  Phantom 
698  Gi!  Bias 
699  /'*Y  Wife’s  Out 

V  Borrowing  a  Husband 
700  Arajoon 
701  Forced  Marriage 
702  Yalsha 

/Behind  the  Scenes 
VHB 

704  Linda,  the  Pearl  ol  Savoy 
T05  Lost  Ship 


706  Roll  of  the  Drum 

707  Ambassador’s  Lady 

708  Spring  and  Autumn 

709  Close  Siege 
riO  Louison 

711  Our  Village 

712  Tempter 

713  Love’s  Frailties 

714  Surgeon  of  Paris 

715  Lord  Darnley 

716  School  for  Grown  Chil¬ 
dren 

717  Riches 

718  Devil  in  London 
(M.P.  for  the  Rotten 

719  <  Borough 
(Grey  Doublet 

720  Leola  Colomba 
ljuror  721  Loudon  by  Night 

722  Christmas  Carol 

723  London  Banker 

724  Muster  Humphrey’s  Clock 

725  /Omnibus 
\  Mayor  of  Rochester 

726  Game  of  Life 

727  Deserted  Village 

728  Old  and  Young  Stager 

729  Follies  of  Fashion 

730  Romance  and  Reality 

731  Last  Shilling 

732  Tom  Bowling 

733  Love  Extempore 

734  Devil  on  Two  Sticks 

735  Maiden’s  Fame 


736 


683 


/How’s  your  Uncle 
YMistaken  Story 

737  In  the  Wrong  Box 

738  Martin  Chuzzlewit 

739  Lilian,  the  Show  Girl 
7<n  /Man  about  Town 

\.My  Friend  the  Captain 

741  Signal 

742  Whitefriars 

743  Young  King 

744  Queen’s  Champion 

745  Ceesar,  the  Watch-Dog 

746  Ondine 

747  Comrades  and  Friends 
(  Personation 
/Antony  and  Cleopatra 
(.  Married  and  Settled 

749  Mary  Stuart 

-r.A  /Petticoat  Government 

;0U  v’Tis  She 

751  Corsair’i'Revenge 

752  Corsican  Brothers 

753  Blind  Boy 

754  Ben,  the  Boatswain 

755  Rich  aud  Poor 

756  Dumb  Guide  of  the  Tyrol 


/  Day  at  an  Inn 
'<t>  VGentleman  in  Black 
777  Double  Gallant 
77fS  /Aldgate  Pump 
'  YBunip  of  Benevolence 

779  Philosophers  of  Berlin 

780  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

781  Ambition 

7a9  .  Queer  Subject 
/  \  Deeds  of  Dreadful  Note 

783  Youthful  Queen 
7>ii  I  Teddy  the  Tiler 
'  \Born  to  Good  Luck 

785  Hard  Times 

786  Spare  Bed 

787  YVager 

788  Fair  Rosamond 

789  Notoriety 

790  Factory  Strike 

791  Point  of  Honour 

792  Shakspeare’a  Early  Days 

793  Folly  us  it  Flies 

794  St.  Clair  of  the  Isles 

795  Mutiny  at  the  Nore 

796  John  Overy 

797  Two  Fishermen  of  Lynn 

798  Mysterious  Stranger 

799  Education 

800  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan 

801  Single  Life 

802  Married  Life 

803  Dream  at  Sea 
/Our  Mary  Anne 
VMischief-Making 

805  Agnes  de  Vere 

806  W  reck  Ashore 

807  Boyne  Water 


804 


808 


/Shocking  Events 
\Dead  Shot 

809  Lesson  for  Ladies 

810  Love  and  Murder 

811  Rural  Felicity 

812  Presumptive  Evidence 

813  Poor  Jack 

814  Abelard  and  Heloise 

815  Duchess  de  la  Vaubuliere 


748 


757 


/British  Legion 
YRMe  Brigade 


/  John  Jones 

Y  Christening 

817  Isabel 

818  May  Queen 

819  Chimes 

820  Home  Again 

821  Henriette,  the  Forsaken 
/Irish  Lion 

V  Brother  Tom 

823  Rake  and  his  Pupil 

824  Pet  of  the  Petticoats 

825  Marianne,  the  Child  of 

Charity 

826  Toodles 

827  Green  Bushes 

828  Don  Juau 


816 


758  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths  829  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 


759  Sempstress 

760  Nelson 

761  Daughter  of  the  Regiment 

762  Momentous  Question 


763 


(Review 

Sylvester  Daggerwood 
764  Love  and  Loyalty 
765  Delusion 
766  Quid  pro  Quo 
767  Charcoal  Burner 
768  /Gemini 

v  Lying  in  Ordinary 
769  Rese  of  Ettrick  Vale 
77n  /Valet  de  Sham 
\My  Valet  and  I 
771  Dream  of  Fate 
779  /Maidens  Beware 
‘  Y  Pink  of  Politeness 
773  Ancestress 
77,  /Is  he  Jealous? 

‘  Y Three  and  the  Deuce 
775  Loss  of  the  Royal  George 


830  Luke  the  Labourer 

831  Death  Fetch 

832  Maid  of  Athens 

833  Beggar  Boy  of  Brussels 

834  Scholar 

835  Forgery 

836  Uncle  John 

837  Ellen  Wareham 

838  Open  House 

839  Second  Thoughts  lat-Law 

840  Nicholas  Flam,  Attorney- 

841  Snakes  in  the  Grass 

o,o  /23,  John  Street,  Adelplii 
YThimble  RiL 

843  Sheriff  of  the  Country 

844  Happiest  Day  of  My  Life 

845  Weak  Points 

846  Good  Husbands  make 

Good  Wives 

847  Duchess  de  la  Valliere 
/ Damon  and  Pythias 
yTwo  Queens 


852 


849  Dame  de  St.  Tropez 

850  Husband  at  Sight 

851  Time  Works  Wonders 
/  Kiss  in  the  Dark 

Y  Match  In  the  Dark 

853  How  to  Grow  Rich 

854  King  of  the  Alps 
856  Our  New  Governess 

856  Victorina 

857  Mysterious  Family 

858  Hasty  Conclusions 

859  Leah  the  Forsaken 

860  Ladies’  Battle 

861  Jacopo  the  Bravo 

862  Peter  Bell  the  Waggoner 

863  The  Bear-Hunters 

864  Josephine,  the  Child  of 

the  Regiment 

oct  /Popping  the  Question 
0  YSnapping  Turtles  (Patf 
aec  ,^Maid  with  the  Milkiim 

866  l Billy  Taylor 

867  Theodore  the  Brigand 

868  Cabdriver 

869  Follies  of  a  Night 

870  Secret  Service 

871  Charles  the  Twelfth 

872  Doom  of  Marana 
a7o  /Welsh  Girl 

Y  Pleasant  Neighbour 

874  Spanish  Curate 

875  Vampire 

876  Brigand 

877  Child  of  the  Wreck 

(Faint  Heart  Never  Won 

878  /  Fair  Lady 
(Peculiar  Position 

879  Merchant's  Wedding 

880  Woman  Never  Vext 
Trip  to  Kissengen 

, Garrick  Fever 

882  Who’s  your  Friend? 

883  Court  Favour 

884  Regent 

885  Ransom 

886  Paris  and  London 
g8-  /Hasty  Conclusion 

YHandsome  Husband 
888  Two  Figaros 


881  Q 


889 


/Cabinet  Question 
YPrinter’s  Devil 

890  Grist  to  the  Mill 

891  Green-Eyed  Monster 

892  Reputation 


893 


897 

898 

899 


/  Captain  of  the  Wateb 
YPromotion 
894  Returned  “  Killed  " 
on.  <  Loan  of  a  Lover 
YSomebody  Else 
896  All  in  the  Dark 

/My  Daughter,  Sir! 

\My  Great  Aunt 
/  Court  Beauties 
YPeter  and  Paul 
/Jenkinses 

\My  Friend,  tho  Governor 

900  liotmie  Pii  ■  ice  Charlie 

901  Memoirs  of  the  Devil 

902  Ruy  Bias 

903  The  Delinquent 

904  Chain  of  Guilt 

905  Life  as  It  Is 
ggg  /One  Hour 

D  Y  Matrimony 

907  Smuggler  Boy 

908  Exchange  no  Robber'/ 

909  Freemason 

910  Simon  Lee 

911  Dramatist 


912 


/All  at  Coventry 
YPoor  Soldier 


913  Dream  Spectre 
qii  /He  Lies  like  Truth 
\  State  Secrets 


Each  Play  is  Illustrated,  and  printed  from  the  Original  Work  of  the  Author,  without  Abridgment. 
To  the  Theatrical  Profession,  Amatenrs,'and  others,  this  edition  is  invaluable,  as  full  stage  directions 
costumes,  &c.,  are  given.  All  the  back  numbers  are  in  print,  and  can  be  purchased  separately,  one 

peany  each,  or  per  post,  lfcd,  Louden:  John  Dicks,  S13,  Strand.  All  Booksellers.’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR  THE  LATEST  NEWS  AND  TELEGRAM 

PURCHASE 

REYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPE 


Containing  the  Latest  Intelligence. 


REYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPER  goes  to 
Press  at  the  very  last  minute,  in  order 
to  get  the  Latest  News. 


REYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPER  contains 
the  Latest  News,  and  no  other  News¬ 
paper  can  possibly  eontain  later  news. 


REYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPER  co 
all  the  News  of  the  Week,  both 
and  Foreign  News. 


T)  EYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPER  co 
JLA  Special  Reports  of  Law,  Police,  S 
Lectures,  Inquests,  Accidents,  &c.,  &c 


THE  GREAT  NEWSPAPER  FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASS 


Read  by  Millions. 

REYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPE 


Which  gives  the  very  latest  Home  and  Foreign  Intelligence. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY,  WEEKLY. 

Printing  and  Publishing  Offices,  313,  Strand,  London. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDE 


A  Weekly  Journal  for  Architects,  Decorators,  Gas-fitters, 
Joiners,  Painters,  Plumbers,  and  all  Concerned  in  the  Construction 

Maintenance  of  the  House. 

Id.  Weekly;  6d.  Monthly;  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  4s.  6d. 


“It  is  full  of  information,  not  only  for  the  special  trades  for  which  it  is  parti< 
designed,  but  for  all  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  British  workmen  or 
property.  Abounds,  in  excellent  illustrations,  plans,  and  diagrams.  —  Sunday  rJ 
August  15th,  1880. 

“For  sound  practical  information  a.id  advice  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  bu 
furnishing,  and  decorating  trades,  this  weekly  periodical  is  now  universally  recognis 
first-rate  authority.  .  The  designs  are  admirably  adapted  to  illustrate  the  letterpree 
thus  the  reader  obtains  a  practical  insight  to  what  otherwise  might  prove  an  inexp 
puzzle.  The  lists  it  furnishes  of  recent  inventions,  abstracts  of  specifications  & 
likewise  prove  of  great  value  to  builders,  decorators,  &c.-Reynolds’s  Newse 
August,  15th,  1880. 

Send  l^d.,  in  Stamps,  for  Specimen  Copy. 

Volume  XIX,  now  ready,  pries  Four  Shillings  and  Sixpence;  post-free,  Five  Shillii 
London:  John  Dicks,  813,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSIC. 


DICKS’  PIANOFORTE  TUTOR. 

ok  is  full  music  size,  ami  contains  instructions  and  exercises,  full  of  simplicity  and 
ty,  which  will  not  weary  the  student  in  their  study,  thus  rendering  the  work  the 
Pianoforte  Guide  ever  issued.  It  contains  as  much  matter  as  those  tutors  for  which 
mes  the  amount  is  charged.  The  work  is  printed  on  toned  paper  of  superior  quality, 
>d  and  large  type.  Price  One  Shilling  ;  post  free,  Twopence  extra. 

CZERNTS  STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

Celebrated  Studies  in  precision  and  velocity,  for  which  the  usual  price  has  been  Half- 
nea,  is  now  issued  at  One  Shilliug  ;  post  free,  threepence  extra.  Every  student  of 
’ianoforte  ought  to  possess  this  companion  to  the  tutor  to  assist  him  at  obtaining 
iency  on  the  instrument. 

*  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  OPERAS  (full  music  size),  with  Italian,  French,  or  German 
Dglish  Words.  Now  ready  ; — 

,ettTs  “  Lctia  m  Lammermoor,"  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2s.  6d. 
n’y  “Ijl  Babuieke,”  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2s.  (id. 
itly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  5s.  each.  Others  are  in  the  Press.  Delivered  carriage 
|r  Eigliteenpeuce  extra  per  copy  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

EEVES’  SIX  CELEBRATED  TENOR  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling. 
]u  of  Love  Bishop. — Death  of  Nelson.  Braham. — Adelaide,  Beethoven. — The  Thorn.,  Shield, 
j  Anchor’s  Weighed.  Braham, — Tell  me,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee.  Hodson. 

!' A  PATTI’S  SIX  FAVOURITE  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling.  There  be 
If  Beauty’s  Daughters.  Mendelssohn. — Hark,  hark,  the  Lark.  Schubert. — Home,  Sweet  Home 
.—The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.  T.  Moore. — -Where  the  Bee  Sucks.  Dr.  Arne. — Tell  me,  my 
Bishop, 

.23  SANTLEY’S  SIX  POPULAR  BARITONE  SONGS.  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling. 
;,ds  of  the  Village.  Dibdin. — The  Wanderer.  Schubert. — In  Childhood  My  Toys.  Lortzing. 
Bowling.  Dibdin. — Rock'd  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep.  Knight. — Mad  Tom.  Purcell. 

%*  Any  of  the  above  Songs  can  also  be  had  separately,  price  Threepence  each. 

]  L  TREASURES. —  Full  Music  size,  price  Fourpence.  Now  Publishing  Weekly.  /  A  Complete 
ory  of  the  best  English  and  Foreign  Music,  ancient  and  modern,  vocal  and  inBtrumental, 
j  d  concerted,  with  critical  and  biographical  annotations,  for  the  pianoforte. 


,  rmnndy  (Ballad) 
lobin  (fray  (Scotch  Ballad) 
mpathle  Valse 
TlgrJm  of  Love  (Komance) 
catore  (Song) 

I -off  Mon nta i n  (Duet) 
ichor's  Weigh’d  (Ballad) 
urn  s  Heart  (Ballad) 
untnin  Home!  (Duet) 

How  Brightly  Beams  the  Morning 
irrlage  of  the  Boses  (Valse) 

,  (Duet) 

savenly  Bennty  (Cavatina) 
dhood  my  Toys  {Song) 

Beauty  Clothes  the  fertile  Vale 
hrp  that  once  through  Tara’s  Hulls 
jmly  Heart  (Duet) 

(veil’s  “Andante  and  Variations” 
i.  Long-lost  Home  we  Love  (Song) 
i  the  Bee  Sucks  (Song) 
ir  Dream  (“Marta”) 
it  Fie  nr 

:  ever  Bright  and  Fair 

ft  e’er  should  Sever  (Duet) 

j:  a  little  Faded  Flow’r  (Ballad) 

i:her  bids  me  Bind  my  Hair  (Canzonet) 

Ir  thro’  the  Bye  (Song) 

Iful  Isle  of  the  Sea  (Ballad) 
s,  my  Heart  (Song) 
a  Bank  (Dnet) 
nstrel  Boy  (Irish  Melody) 
ige  an  Genie 

at  Tretty  Brooms  I’ve  Bought 
rwling  (Song) 

,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee  (Ballad) 


3b  vv  nen  tne  swallows  Homeward  Fly  (Song) 

37  Rock’d  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  (Soifg) 

38  Beethoven’s  Waltzes  First  Series 

39  As  it  Fell  upon  a  Day  (Duel) 

40  A  Life  on  t lie  Ocean  Wave  (Song) 

41  Why  are  you  Wandering  here  I  pray  ? 

(Ballad) 

42  A  Maiden's  Prayer. 

43  Valse  Briliante 

44  Home.  Sweet  Home!  (Song) 

45  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night  (Song) 

46  All’s  \\  ell  (Duet) 

47  The  “Crown  Diamonds’’  Fantasia 

48  Hear  me,  dear  One  (Serenade) 

49  Youth  and  Love  at  the  Helm  (Barcarolle) 

50  Adelaide  Beethoven  (song) 

51  Tiie  Death  of  Nelson  (Song) 

52  Hark,  hark,  the  Lark 

53  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  (Irish  Melody) 

54  Tne  Thorn  (Song) 

55  The  Lads  of  the  Village  (Song) 

56  There  be  none  ot  Beauty’s  Daughters  (Song) 

57  The  Wanderer  (Song) 

58  1  have  Plucked  the  Fairest  Flower 
69  Bid  Me  Discourse  (Song) 

60  Fisher  Maiden  (Song) 

61  Fair  Agnes  (Barcarolle) 

62  How  Calm  and  Bright  (Song) 

63  Woman’s  Inconstancy  (Song) 

64  Echo  Dnet 

W  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters  (Irish  Melodv) 
*>  Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark 
r  Beethoven’s  Waltzes  (Second  Series) 

4*  Child  of  Earth  with  the  Holden  llair  (Song) 
Should  he  Upbraid  (Song) 


London  ;  JoHif  Dtcks,  313,  Strand ;  and  all  Bookseller*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DICKS’  BRITISH  DRAMA. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Comprising  the  Works  of  the  most  celebrated  dramatists. 

Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes,  price  One  Shilling  each ;  per  post,  Fourpence  extra. 


Vol.  1,  contains:  The  Gamester — Jane  Shore — The  Man  of  the  World — Love  in  a  Village— Pizarro — 
The  Mayor  of  Garratt — The  ltoad  to  Ruin — The  Inconstant — The  Revenge — The  Jealous  Wife — 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer — Douglas — The  Devil  to  Pay — The  Adopted  Child — The  Castle  Spectre — 
The  Rivals — Midas — The  Stranger — Venice  Preserved — Guy  Maunering — Fatal  Curiosit^ 

Vol.  2,  contains:  A  Mew  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts — The  Grecian  Daughter — Hie  Miller  and  his  Men — The  1 
Honeymoon — The  Fair  Penitent — The  Provoked  Husband — A  Tale  of  Mystery— The  Wonder — The 
Castle  of  Sorento—  The  School  for  Scandal — The  Iron  Chest — George  Barnwell — Hob  Roy  Maegregor 
— Cato — The  Pilot — Isabella ;  or.  the  Fatal  Marriage — The  Lord  of  the  Manor — Arden  of  Fa  vers  nam 
—The  Siege  of  Belgrade. 

Vol.  3,  contains:  Edward  the  Black  Prince — The  Critic;  or,  a  Tragedy  Rehearsed  —  Bertram — The 
Foundliug  -  Brutus;  or,  the  Fall  of  Tarquin  —Giovanni  in  London — Damon  and  Pythias — The  Beg¬ 
gars’  Opera — The  Castle  of  Andalusia— John  Bull  —  Tancred  and  Sigisimmda — Cymon — Werner 
—Paid  and  Virginia™-' The  Three  Black  Seals — The  Thieves  of  Paris — Braganza — The  Lily  of  the 
Desert — A  Trip  to  Scarborough. 

Vol.  4,  contains  :  Lady  Jape  Grey — The  Gold  Mine — Fazio  —  The  Orphan  of  the  Frozen  Sea — The 
Hypocrite — The  Curfew — Every  Man  in  bis  Humour — The  Quaker — John  Felton — The  Turnpike 
Gate — Prisoner  of  State — The  Duenna— The  Roman  Father — The  Provoked  Wife- — The  Waterman — 
The  Maid  of  Honour — Evadne—The  Merchant  of  Bruges — Speed  the  Plough — No  Song,  no  Supper — 
The  Courier  of  Lyons — -Barbarossa. 

Vol.  5,  contains  :  Bothwell  —  The  Clandestine  Marriage — Alexander  the  Great — The  Padlock — There  se, 
the  Orphan  of  Geneva — In  Quarantine — One  o Clock;  or,  the  Wood  Demon — The  Robbers  of 
Calabria — Ail  the  World's  a  Stage — Zara —  The  Life-Buoy — The  Foundling  of  the  Forest— One 
Snowy  Night— The  Wheel  of  Fortune— Pipermaus’  Predicaments — The  Meadows  of  St.  Gervaise 
— High  Life  Below  Stairs — The  Maid  of  the  Mill — The  Dog  of  Montargis — Rule  a  Wife,  and  Have 
a  Wife— The  Soldier’s  Daughter — Thomas  and  Sally.  . 

Vol.  6,  contains;  Ei  Hydes’;  the  Chief  of  the  Ghaut  Mountains— The  Country  Giri— A  Bold  Stroke 
for  a  Wife— The  Child  of  Nature— The  Lying  Valet— Lionel  and  Clarissa — Who's  the  Dupe — The 
West  Indian— Earl  of  Warwick — The  Panei — Tom  Thumb — The  Busy-Body — The  Wedding-Day 
— Stteh  Things  Are— Under  the  Earth—  Polly  Honeycomb  — -  The  Dufce  of  Milan— The  Miser— 
Atonement. 

Voi.  7.  contains :  T  e  Belle’s  Stratagem  —  The  Farm  House— Gustavus  Vasa  -  The  First  Floor _ Deaf 

and  Dumb— The  Houest  Thieves -The  Beaux’  Stratag  m  The  Tobacconist—’ The  Earl  of  Essex 
— The  Haunted  Tower — The  Good-Natured  Man — The  Citizen — All  for  Love — The  Siege  of 
Damascus— The  Follies  of  a  Day-The  Liar— The  Brothers— Lodoiska  —  The  Heiress— The  Dragon 
of  Wantley. 

To/.  8,  contains:  Tamerlane — MonsieurTouson — A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband— Cross  Purposes _ Father 

Baptiste— Count  of  Narbonue — All  iu  the  Wrong — The  Virgin  Unmasked — The  Mysterious  Hus¬ 
band — The  I  rish  Widow — The  Law  of  Lombardy — Love  a-la-Mode — Judge  Not — The  Way  to  Keert 
Him— The.  Jew — The  Recruiting  Officer — The  Orphan — Bon  Ton — Fortune's  Frolic. 

Vol.  9,  contains:  The  Dark  Glen  of  Ballyfoil— The  Tailor— The  Woodman— Two  Strings  to  Your  Bow-’. 
Every  Oue  has  his  Fault — Miss  in  her  Teens— The  Orphau  of  China— The  Deserter— The  Double 
Dealer— Appearance  is  against  Them— Oroonoko— The  Romp— The  Fashionable  Lover— The  Deucfi 
is  in  Him— The  Merchant  Pirate— Mahomet,  the  Impostor— The  Chapter  of  Accident*— What  Next 
—The  D  stressed  Mother— The  Mock  Doctor. 

Voi.  10,  contains:  The  Bashful  Man— The  Carmelite— Duplicity— Three  Weeks  After  Marriage— Obi 

Martin's  Trials— The  Cheats  of  Scapin— Abroad  and  at  Home— Animal  Magnetism  —Lovers’ 
Vows— Mv  Spouseand  I— Know  Your  Own  Mind— The  Apprentice— The  Bohemians  —The  lui 
gister  OiRoe— The  Sultan-Love  for  Love— The  Chances— Miller  of  Mansfield— The  Tender  Hu  si 
band— The  Guardian.  ; 

Vol.  11,  contains:  The  Way  of  the  World —The  Benevolent  Tar— The  School  for  Wives— She  Woul4 
and  She  Would  Not— The  Contrivances—  Who  is 'She  ?— Which  is  the  Man  I— School  for  Arris 
gance —The  Mogul  Tale— Suspicious  Husband— Hero  and  Leauder—  The  Confederacy—  Tbi 
Maid  of  TheOaks-By  Royal  Command— The  Constant  Couple-The  Cureless  Husband- Cliro. 
nonhotonthologos— Votary  of  Wealth— Lovers*  Quarrels. 

Vol.  12,  contains:  Grotto  on  the  Stream  —  Ways  and  Means— The  J uggler— Richard  Coeur  de  Lion-  - 

The  Poor  Gentleman— Cornu*1— 1 The  Heir-at-Law — The  Polish  Jew— The  Scapegoat Ilosina  -j 

First  Love— ‘-Deserted  Daughter — Love  Makes  a  Man — Better  Late  titan  Never — Rec  ruiting  Set  -mai^i 
—Farmer’s  Wife— Midnight  Hour— Wives  as  they  Were,  and  Maids  as  they  Are— He’s  Much  in 
Blame 


London ;  J.  Dicks,  813,  Strand. 


